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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 4 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. ° 


AND 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along——-'twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. CGrass-stains and the 
| ‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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SHAT’ S THE WITH 
NEW ENGLAND? 


RHODE ISLAND, THE STATE ON THE UP-GRADE : THE HOME 
OF THE HIGH-GRADE IMMIGRANT, OF MIGHTY MANU- 
FACTORIES, OF PECULIAR POLITICS, AND AN 
EARNEST DESIRE FOR BETTER CONDITIONS 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


VAS) HODE ISLAND, the 

ma smallest and most dense- 
ly populated State in 
jthe Union, coversa 


about the size of a small county in Texas. 
The traveller, having these facts in mind, 
is amazed, as he rides up and down the 
railways, to see how large a portion of 
Rhode Island is abandoned to wild pasture 


4 of land he three 
dred miles of water — 


and scrub timber. Railroad lines cross the 
State from east to west through the north- 
ern, central, and southern tiers of towns, 
but more than one-half of its area has no 
outlet by either steam line or trolley. For 
example, there is no railway along the 
southern coast of the State, nor any north 
and south line traversing the western towns. 

The population of the State is 480,000, 
an increase of nearly twenty-one per cent 
in ten years. This is much larger than 
the total increase. for the same period in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
Of the 480,000, Colonel Webb, the State’s 
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commissioner of industrial statistics, tells 
me 248,000, according to a census he has 
just completed, are Roman Catholic, and 
about thirty-five per cent are of foreign 
birth. Sixty-five per cent of the State’s 
population are either of foreign birth or par- 
entage. Most of the immigrants came in 
from Ireland, French Canada, and, lat- 
terly, from Italy. The Irish are mainly 
Democratic in politics; the French as a 
rule are Republican; and the Italians also 
show a tendency to join the Republican 
party. Taken altogether, they fit rapidly 
and well into the intense and complicated 
industrial and political life of the common- 
wealth. Indeed, it is the boast of Rhode 
Island that she gets the pick of the skilled 
workmen that come to America from 
foreign lands. She has no port of entry for 
immigrants, but the fame of her great 
mills and factories, which are not only in 
many instances the largest but also the 
most perfect of their kind in America, at- 
tracts the skilled and intelligent new-comer 
and so maintains the high standard of her 
industrial institutions. 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER 


Almost as Many Shops as Farms 


Less than one-eighth of Rhode Island’s 
population is engaged in farming. There 
are between five thousand and six thousand 
farms in operation, and almost an equal 
number of shops and factories devoted tg 
manufacturing and repairing. More than 
any other State, Rhode Island carries all 
her eggs in one basket, and fulfils Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson’s rule for success by keep- 
ing her eyes constantly upon that basket. 
Manufacturing is the chief and almost the 
sole business of the people of Little Rhody. 
There are nearly two thousand shops and 
factories that have an annual turn-over of 
more than $500 each —or one for each 
250 inhabitants. 

On the farms the chief crop is hay, 
which finds a good market in the manu- 
facturing centres where many horses are 
kept. There is very little market-garden- 
ing done. This industry is increasing some- 
what in the neighborhood of the larger 
cities, — Providence, Pawtucket, Newport, 
and Woonsocket,— but most of the cities’ 
supply of fresh vegetables is brought in 
from the South. Doubtless, now that the 
Italians are turning their attention to this 
work, they will in due season bring it to 
the same high and very profitable develop- 
ment that they have achieved in the market- 
gardening districts tributary to Boston. 

The State maintains an agricultural 
college at Kingston, and supports it liber- 
ally, considering the small extent of the 
industry; but the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with their better opportunities for 
exceptional talent, steadily draw the most 
enterprising youths from the farms into 
the cities. As a not unnatural conse- 
quence, many of the farming-towns have 
long been at a standstill in population and 
development. Some of them have fewer 
inhabitants than they had fifty years ago. 
Religion, education, and the social virtues 
and graces that flow out of these influences 
have declined with the decline of agricul- 
ture and the churches and schools that it 
once supported. 


Rural Towns Need Rail Outlets 


But the State is unmistakably on the up- 
grade in every way, and this advance 
movement is shared to some extent by 
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even the most backward of the country 
towns. They suffer most from the lack of 
means of getting their products into the city 
markets. There is no doubt that if either 
the State or private companies were to 
build and operate electric trolley-linés con- 
necting the remoter country towns with 
the urban centres, the resultant gains, both 
in money and character, would amply 
make good the investment. Much of the 
land that now lies idle, or that is worked in a 
hopeless fashion, is capable, I am assured 
on good authority, of being made profit- 
ably productive if means are afforded to 
get its products into the city markets. If 
private capital continues indifferent to the 
opportunity here presented the State 
might well take up the work. Its invest- 
ment should be made good by the result- 
ant increase in taxable values alone, to say 
nothing of the upward impulse that would 
be given to the population of those towns 
now contemptuously and somewhat un- 
justly dubbed “barbarian” by their more 
fortunate neighbors in the thriving urban 
communities. 

This subject is one that should command 
the attention of the Legislature. At pres- 
ent, for causes that will be explained fur- 
ther on, the country towns dominate the 
Legislature; but the trend is toward a re- 
adjustment of representation that will 
lodge control in the hands of the cities. If 
the country towns are wise, they will make 
use of their power while they still have it to 
provide the obviously needed means of de- 
veloping their resources. The Legislature 
might either appropriate State funds to 
build electric lines through the towns that 
are now shut out from the world by lack 
of them, these lines to be operated by the 
State or leased to private companies, or it 
might grant franchises to private com- 
panies upon terms sufficiently favorable 
to induce the investment of capital that 
would otherwise hold aloof from this field. 


Big Industries Built by Brains and 


Energy 


The manufactures of Rhode Island, like 
those of Vermont, represent brains and 
energy far more than any natural advan- 
tages. The State has neither coal nor iron. 
It is served by a single railroad, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and it has 
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Looking up Westminster Street, Providence, in the retail district 


no good seaport. Providence is located a 
dozen miles above deep water, on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and is only a barge port. 
A few coasting-vessels of light draught 
enter the port, but deep-sea-going vessels 
cannot come in there. The city owns no 
docks, and the private wharves are so few 
that sea-traffic languishes. During the 
coal strike vessels had frequently to wait 
several days for a chance to unload their 
cargoes. General Brayton told me that 
it was originally intended to locate the city 
a dozen miles further down the bay. The 
land was platted and plans made, but in 
the curious ways often taken by city growth, 
the trend was up the bay and away from 
the sea. 

I asked General Brayton, who for thirty 
years, by common report, has ‘“‘bossed’”’ 
the political affairs of Rhode Island, and 
who probably knows the State as well as 
any other living man, why Rhode Island’s 
representatives in Congress had never got 
federal appropriations to give Providence 
the first-class harbor to which her size 


and commerce entitle her. It seemed to 
me that Providence, situated two hundred 
miles nearer the South than Boston, ought 
to have become the principal sea-gate of 
New England. General Brayton explained 
that for a dozen miles below the city Nar- 
ragansett Bay is shallow, and that in order 
to maintain a good channel it would be 
necessary to dredge constantly, at large 
expense. He did not tell me that the rail- 
road, whose chief legislative representa- 
tive he is, receiving a large annual sal- 
ary, had subtly opposed harbor improve- 
ments;* but, remembering how the trans- 
continental lines have always, openly and 
secretly, fought the Panama Canal project, 
I wondered whether Providence’s lack of 
harbor facilities might not be due to the 
quiet manipulation of the railroad. The 
government has to dredge constantly in 
the harbors of New York, Galveston, New 
Orleans, and other great ports, and its 
original outlay for harbors in these and 
other cities has been greater than it would 
need be at Providence. It seemed to me 
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Robert Hale Ives Goddard, who answered Lincoln’s first call as a private, and was a colonel at the 
end of the war. A fellow of Brown University, treasurer of the Lonsdale Company and the 
Berkeley Company, prominent in other manufacturing and financial institutions 
of Rhode Island. Democrats and independent Republicans 
hope to make him United States Senator 


that Senator Aldrich, the most powerful representatives in the House,” said Gen- 
member of the United States Senate, eral Brayton. The explanation seems 
could have got for Providence at least scarcely sufficient. 

equal favor with New Orleans, Galveston, Rhode Island would certainly profit largely 
and Houston. ‘‘But we have only two by procuring a deep harbor and adequate 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER 


wharfage at Providence, and by rail com- 
munication between her isolated farming- 
towns and her cities. Perhaps these are 
the most important opportunities which 
now seem to be neglected in the State’s in- 
dustrial program. 


Factory Villages in the Country 


You ride along on any of the railway 
lines in the State, through long stretches 
of wild lands, unused and almost unin- 
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Georgia and the Carolinas, where the New 
Englanders have taken hold of the industry, 
but it jars upon one bred in the States 
further West. There, except in a very few 
of the largest cities, and in a few big trust 
factories only, the workmen are not re- 
strained by high fences and locked gates. 
It used to be said, not so many years ago, 
that when a Chicago man wanted to put 
livery on his servants he had to send East 
to get the servants; no Western man would 
wear livery. There was something in the 


The Rhode Island State Normal School 


habited, until suddenly you come into a 
pretty mill village situated on a _ river. 
There are many of these communities, lo- 
cated in rural environment but having 
practically no connection with rural life. 
If you are from the South, or the Middle 
West, you will wonder, perhaps, at the 
high fences with locked gates that enclose 
the big textile mills. -This custom of lock- 
ing workmen in, and locking the rest of the 
world out, adapted from the textile dis- 
tricts of the Old World, has not yet found 
its way West or South to any extent. You 
will see a few of these mill barricades in 


atmosphere that made it seem a degrada- 
tion, and the West would probably regard 
the locked gates and the factory high fences 
in much the same way that it regards the 
wearing of livery. 

On the other hand, there has been little 
in the West and South of that development 
of benevolent paternalism, expressed in what 
is called welfare work among factory hands, 
that is common in Rhode Island. Many of 
the larger manufacturing companies, in wool- 
lens, cotton, and metals, have gone far be- 
yond the letter of the State’s requirements 
in providing clean and comfortable shops, 
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Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, president of the Industrial Trust Company and the United States 
Rubber Company, banker, politician, and lawyer, who failed to succeed Mr. Wet- 
more as United States Senator from Rhode Island 


and in assisting their employees to broaden 
and brighten their social life. Perhaps one 
of the chief factors in the success of Rhode 
Island’s manufactures, aside from the in- 
ventive and constructive genius of the men 
that built them up, has been the employ- 
ers’ intelligent recognition of the fact that 


the most profitable employee is a con- 
tented one. “Doubtless this general policy 
explains, also, the tendency of the most in- 
telligent mechanics coming here from 
abroad to seek employment in Rhode 
Island. 

Wages in the factories of Rhode Island 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER 


compare favorably with those in like lines 
in the rest of New England. They are not 
high, as compared with wages in the West, 
but the West has few cotton or woollen 
mills, and none comparable in size with 
those of New England. As for the cotton- 
mills in the South, labor conditions there 
are far worse than in New England, as a 
rule. 


WITH RHODE ISLAND? 


the wage-earners quite as much as upon the 
accumulated surplus of the mill and factory 
proprietors. 

There has been in Rhode Island even 
more than in other States a marked tend- 
ency toward concentration of industries. 
The rubber trade is controlled by the 
United States Rubber Company, the trust; 
woollen and cotton manufacturing is chiefly 


City Hall, Providence (on the right), where a public business of seven millions a year is transacted, 
as against two millions done at the State-house 


The State Is Very Prosperous 


Considered as a whole, the manufac- 
tures of Rhode Island show a slow but 
constant tendency toward the reduction 
of hours of labor and increased wages. 
The State is highly prosperous, especially 
at the top. It*has developed a very large 
number of huge private fortunes, and its 
wage-earners hold in the aggregate a very 
large amount of savings. Indeed, it may 
truthfully be said that the three great trust 
companies that dominate Rhode Island’s 
financial affairs — the Industrial, the Union, 
and the Rhode Island Hospital trusts — 
have been built upon the small savings of 


in the hands of a few families and corpora- 
tions; some of these proprietors own and 
operate many mills in other New England 
States. For example, Robert Knight, the 
largest individual owner of cotton-mills 
in the world, controls over twenty estab- 
lishments,— many in Rhode Island, some 
in Massachusetts. But this centralizing 
tendency has not suppressed individual 
initiative operating on a small scale. It 
may have diverted it from the industries 
centralized, but the fact that Rhode Island 
has so large a number of small factories 
of various kinds proves that her people 
have a high degree of commercial adapta- 
bility, and tends to disprove the theory 
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Rhode Island’s new State Armory, at Providence 


that the trusts must rapidly abolish the 
middle class of independent small manu- 
facturers and traders. That result may 
come in time, but it is not yet in sight, in 
Rhode Island. 

Excepting the scattered mills and facto- 
ries along the rivers, noted above in the 
comment upon the country towns, Rhode 
Island’s manufactures are highly concen- 
trated in a few cities. Broadly speaking, 
Greater Providence includes the thriving 
cities of Pawtucket and Woonsocket, and 
with these and other near-by manufac- 
turing centres comprises a large majority 
of the manufactures and the population of 
the State. 


The “Summer Social Capital’’ of 


America 


Newport, the other considerable city of 
the State, situated on the inner shore of 
the island of Rhode Island, is the seat of 
the richest seaside colony in America. 
The old town, once a busy centre of com- 
merce with the far East, and still later a 
great slave mart, has long since ceased to 


figure in the State’s industrial statistics. 
Huge and sometimes beautiful palaces 
built by the wealthy families of New York, 
and occupied by them during the summer 
season, form a social centre that is some- 
times referred to as the summer social 
capital of the United States. At any rate, 
it supplies most of that palpitating society 
gossip with which the newspapers are wont 
to entertain wide-eyed readers of the less 
affluent classes. The narrow streets, the 
statues of the Perrys, and the historical 
buildings clothe the older portion of the 
town in a romantic atmosphere of bygone 
times. This mood in the casual traveller’s 
mind is likely to be rudely jarred by the 
sudden apparition of a splendid - carriage 
with three gorgeously liveried flunkies 
perched upon it, or by the passing of a 
group of brisk and gay young blue-shirted 
soldiers from one of the near-by forts. 
The single railway-station at Newport 
is a marvel of decrepitude and dirt. It is 
matched only by the ancient and unspeak- 
ably dirty, dusty passenger-cars that are run 
between Newport and Boston. The only 
inference the stranger can draw from this 
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The Cathedral at Providence 


railway service into ‘America’s summer 
social capital” is that the rich come in 
automobiles and private yachts and the 
rest don’t count with the railroad. At this 
point it may be set down as a general ob- 
servation that the railroad-passenger service 
in old, rich, and thickly settled New Eng- 
land is as a whole decidedly inferior in 
quality to that of the better Western rail- 
roads. There is still some show of com- 


petition in the Middle West. Even though 
one group of New York financiers may 
control several roads in a given territory, 
the active managers of these roads have an 
incentive to competition in the desire to 
excel each other in the amount of business 
done. This active rivalry for business may 
obtain between divisions of the great system 
which controls southern New England, but 
it does not show in sumptuous equipment. 
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Marsden Jasiel Perry, born poor, of pioneer parents, is president of the Union Trust Company, 
organizing genius of Rhode Island public-service corporations, and owner of the Central 
Railway of Georgia jointly with Oakley Thorn, of New York. He never held a 
political office, but has been mentioned for United States Senator. He 
has the finest collection of Shakespeariana in America 


The State’s Leading Industries 


The principal industry of Rhode Island, 
in the number of people employed and the 
value of product, is the manufacture of 


woollen goods. The woollen-mills, inclu- 
ding those which make worsteds, employed, 
according to the last census bulletin, 19,399 
people, of whom 9,582 were listed as “‘men 
over sixteen years old;” 7,984, as ““women 
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Statue to Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, in Roger Williams Park, Providence 


over sixteen years;” and 1,833 as children 
under sixteen years. The capital invested 
was nearly $47,000,000; the number of es- 
tablishments, thirty-two; the wages, nearly 
ten millions; the value of products, a little 
above $52,500,000. Cotton manufacturing 
runs a close second to woollens. The value 
of cotton-mill products in the same year was 
over $30,000,000, and the wages nearly eight 


millions. Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts rank third in the list, with 9,294 
employees, and an annual output worth 
nearly $16,500,000. Providence is the chief 
centre of the jewelry trade of the United 
States. With Attleboro, the near-by city in 
Massachusetts, it produces more jewelry 
than any other section of the country. The 
6,475 workers employed in the jewelry 
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trade of Rhode Island in 1905, the latest 
year for which figures are obtainable, 
earned $3,181,597 in wages and turned 
out a product worth $14,431,756. The 
industry of dyeing and finishing textiles is 
of almost equal prominence, the value of 
its product reaching close to ten millions 
on an invested capital of something less 
than seventeen millions. It employed 
7,562 hands. The total of the State’s 
wage-earners in manufactures of all kinds 
was 98,813, with a total product valued at 
$184,074,378. It is estimated that there has 
been a gain of at least five per cent in both 
figures since the census was taken. 


Corruption in Politics 


Accepting the theory that bad news 
travels much faster than good news, we 
are able to understand how the country at 
large has heard more about Rhode Island’s 
political corruption than about her re- 
markable industrial achievements. 

It is probable — I have not studied the 
political systems of all the States — that 
Rhode Island has the most inequitable 
political system of any Northern common- 
wealth. The student of conditions in New 
Hampshire might suppose that State had 
reached the limit of subserviency to cor- 
porate rule of public affairs; but in Rhode 
Island he would learn of yet further re- 
finements of the game of politics as it is 
played by the big corporations. Good 
Rhode Islanders declare that Connecticut 
is the true “‘limit.”” However that may be, 
Little Rhody is bad enough. 

The political bosses of Rhode Island 
have even refined the art of bribery in 
elections. Crude amateurs in other States 
think they have done something worth 
bragging about when they win an election 
with purchased votes. In Rhode Island 
when it is doubted whether enough votes 
can be bought to insure a desired result, 
the buyers finish the job by Airing mem- 
bers of the opposition party to stay away 
jrom the polls. A bought vote, one that 
would otherwise have been cast against 
your candidate, counts two points for your 
man. Hiring a member of the opposition 
hot to vote at all counts only one point for 
your man. I was assured that there are a 
good many voters who would scorn an 
offer of money to sell their votes, but whose 
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consciences permit them to take money 
for staying away from the polls. The 
positive sin they will not commit; the 
negative sin they do not balk at. In the 
country towns a considerable minority of 
the citizens have come to feel that some 
one ought to pay them for the time they 
lose in going to the polls. They regard 
voting, not as a precious and sacred privi- 
lege, but as a public service for which they 
are justly entitled to payment from some 
source, 

I have encountered this curiously per- 
verted idea in various parts of New Eng- 
land. It obtains also in Chicago, in New 
York City, in most of the larger cities, to 
some extent; but in the rural West it has 
not yet taken root. The theory that re- 
cent immigrants brought this conception 
of the suffrage over with them, wickedly 
corrupting the natives, will not hold water. 
The buying of votes has been a source of 
scandal in Rhode Island for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. The late-comers 


‘ are those who have suffered from contact 


with this idea. When they come into a 
new land, they naturally accept its cus- 
toms to some extent, both the good and 
the bad. Indeed, in Rhode Island it is 
notorious that the most flagrant bribery, 
the most utterly treasonable disregard of 
the citizen’s duty to the State, takes place 
in the country towns, where the percentage 
of so-called native stock is very much 
higher than it is in the cities. 


How the State Has Been “For Sale’”’ 


Lincoln Steffens two years ago dubbed 
Rhode Island “‘A State for sale.” That 
was probably true, in respect of the ofh- 
cial machinery of the State. You could 
not have gone up to the State-house and 
bought a piece of legislation from the 
members direct; but you could, it is gen- 
erally believed, have got your bill passed 
if you dealt first with General Charles R. 
Brayton, the king of the lobby enthroned 
in the office of the high sheriff. You could 
not have bought the influence of Governor 
Utter, but you would have had no need to 
buy it, since the Governor has no veto 
power, and the Legislature did General 
Brayton’s bidding. 

It is of course absurd to say that any 
one could buy a majority of the voters, 
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The Sarah Swan Whiting memorial window in Trinity Church, Newport 


in Rhode Island or in any other State. 
Every man may have his price, but no man 
or corporation has every man’s price. In 
order to get around this dead wall, poli- 
ticians frequently so arrange the political 
machinery of a State that a small amount 
of bribery will give them control. In 
Rhode Island the State Senate is the bul- 
wark of the corruptionists, and represen- 


tation in the lower House is also far from 
equitable. Each town and city in the 
State — thirty-eight in all — is entitled to 
one State senator. Providence, which cast 
more than 23,000 votes in the last con- 
gressional elections, has one senator. So, 
too, has Little Compton, which cast 135 
votes; and Jamestown, which cast 170. 
In a word, the four cities, — Providence, 
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General William Ames, brevetted a brigadier for Civil-War services, president and treasurer of the 
‘Fletcher Manufacturing Company, trustee of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
and a man of whom it is said: “‘He can have any political office within 
Rhode Island’s gift for the asking.” 


Pawtucket, Newport, and Woonsocket, — 
which cast 38,033 votes in the last con- 
gressional elections, have four members of 
the State Senate, and the thirty-four smaller 
cities and towns, which cast a total of 
27,476 votes at the same election, have 
thirty-four members of the State Senate. 


Where this condition prevails it is ob- 
viously easy for a corrupt boss, supported 
by greedy or cowardly corporations, to 
control the State. He has no need to win 
a majority of the voters of the State to 
keep his party in power. He need only 
make sure that his legislative candidates 
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A glimpse through the gates at “The Breakers,” a Vanderbilt palace at Newport 


are chosen in a majority of the small towns, 
where but a few votes are cast, and the 
trick is done. In Rhode Island the boss 
found ready to his hands a condition ad- 
mirably suited for his uses. When Gen- 
eral Brayton set up business as a lobbyist 
thirty years ago he found the country 
towns dwindling and impoverished ag- 
riculturally. He found them inhabited 
chiefly by descendants of the early set- 
tlers of the State, jealous of the growing 
population and influence of the cities 
which were rapidly filling up with later 
immigrants. Plainly it was in the interest 
of General Brayton, and of his clients, the 
corporations that might need special privi- 
leges, to maintain this condition. They 
have managed to maintain it, but the signs 
of this day are adverse to them. 


Some Signs of Improvement 


In the first place, Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich, the brains of the Rhode Island 
Republican machine, has “made his pile,”’ 
as the phrase goes, and has accordingly 
lost his most active personal interest in 


the fight. True, he is still most useful to 
his allies in the United States Senate, and 
he has shown no disposition to retire from 
office; but he more and more leaves the 
heat of the battle to others. Once in six 
years, near the expiration of his own term, 
he comes to Rhode Island and takes per- 
sonal command of the forces. As Gover- 
nor Higgins, in terms bitterly contemptu- 
ous,-said to me, “The chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, the most august legislative body on 
earth, comes home once in six years and 
does not hesitate to sit in a low groggery 
and deal with political crooks and rum- 
sellers to insure his own reélection.” 

In the second place, a considerable mi- 
nority of the Republicans of Rhode Island 
have united with the Democrats in a cam- 
paign to drive bribe-givers and bribe-takers 
out of politics. The fusionists nominated 
Robert H. I. Goddard, one of the mill 
millionaires of the State, a fellow of Brown 
University, a soldier of the Civil War with 
a fine record, and a man of ability, for 
United States senator to succeed Mr. Wet- 
more of Newport. Mr. Wetmore was again 
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Cliff walk and palaces of New York millionaires at Newport 


a candidate, and Colonel Samuel P. Colt, 
the president of the United States Rubber 
Company, was a third aspirant. 
Goddard led throughout the balloting in 
the legislative session of 1907, but could not 
obtain a majority. His friends say that “if 
he had been willing to buy votes, he could 
have won in a walk.’”’ Colonel Colt had the 
support of General Brayton and his in- 
fluences, and was preferred also by Sen- 
ator Aldrich, though the latter uttered no 
word publicly one way or the other. Mr. 
Wetmore, the candidate with the smallest 
following, had votes enough, if he could 
have transferred them to either of his op- 
ponents, to insure an election. The ses- 
sion ended in a deadlock. In June Colo- 
nel Colt announced his withdrawal from 
the race. His supporters, like Mr. Wet- 
more’s, being stalwart Republicans, would 
not vote for Colonel Goddard, because 
of his affiliation with the Democrats. The 
issue will be fought out at the polls in Oc- 
tober. The adherents of Colonel God- 
dard hope to capture a majority of the 
Legislature on joint ballot. They have no 
chance to get a majority in the State Sen- 


Colonel ° 


ate, but they might conceivably obtain a 
sufficient majority in the House to over- 
come the Republican Senate majority on 
joint ballot. 


Reformers Control “the Rhode Island 
Bible’’ 


In the third place, the Providence Jour- 
nal, “the Rhode Island Bible,” with its 
evening edition, the Bulletin, has come 
under the control of men who refuse to 
sanction or to remain silent upon those 
corrupt practices that have character- 
ized Republican rule in the State for many 
years past. One prominent Republican 
of the faction now opposed by the Journal 
told me, a bit gloomily, that “‘as goes the 
Journal, so goes Rhode Island.” His 
feelings seemed to be about equally domi- 
nated by pride in the Journal as an insti- 
tution and grief for its going astray. 

The Metcalfs and other minority stock- 
holders in the Journal, believing that its 
subserviency to ring politicians of the worst 
sort would finally wreck its influence, 
united to get control, and brought the paper 
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back into the course where it gained its 
wealth and power. Under the shrewd and 
clean editorship of Frederick Roy Martin, 
a Cambridge and Harvard product, assisted 
by John R. Rathom, one of the ablest news- 
paper men the West has produced in many 
years, as managing editor, the Journal is 
conducting a strong and aggressive cam- 
paign for political decency in Rhode Is- 
land.” Its editors do not join the demand 
of the more radical Democrats for a con- 
vention thoroughly to revise the Consti- 
tution of the State. They are sufficiently 
conservative to urge the taking of one step 
at atime. The Journal does advise amend- 
ments giving the Governor the power of 
veto and granting a larger measure of leg- 
islative representation to the cities. Mean- 
time, the Journal is supporting the sena- 
torial candidacy of Colonel Goddard, as 
against Mr. Wetmore or any other man 
whom the old Republican ring may name. 
The Journal, more than any other factor, 
drove Colonel Colt out of the race. How- 
ever others may regard it, this is an achieve- 
ment upon which the Journal’s new direc- 
tors freely felicitate themselves — and Rhode 


 [sland. 


More than one prominent Republican 
favored me with his opinion that unless his 
party shall nominate a candidate known 
to be proof against bribe-giving, and other- 
wise of the highest type, the State is pretty 
certain to choose a legislative majority favor- 
able to the election of Colonel Goddard. 


Prospective Constitutional Amendments 


Even more important than the men 
concerned is the movement for two amend- 
ments to the State Constitution. Gov- 
ernor Higgins, following the lead of Gov- 
ernors Utter and Garvin, strongly urges an 
amendment making the Governor a real 
executive. He believes the Governor of 
Rhode Island should have the power of 
veto and the power of appointment which 
now lodges in the Senate. He told me that 
his vetoless condition was shared only by 
the Governor of South Carolina. It is an 
interesting and perhaps not unsignificant 
coincidence that Rhode Island and South 
Carolina, from the beginning of the Union, 
were most jealous of State’s rights and held 
on longest to the profitable trade in negro 
slaves. 
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The second constitutional amendment 
sought in Rhode Island aims to correct 
existing inequalities in legislative represen- 
tation. We have seen how the basis of 
senatorial representation lodges an over- 
whelming majority of that body in the 
hands of a small minority of the people, 
There are seventy-two members of the 
lower House, and the number that Proy- 
idence may elect, irrespective of popula- 
tion, is one-sixth of the whole. When you 
remember that Providence has five-twelfths 
of the State’s inhabitants you perceive 
the injustice of that limitation. 

There is a feeling in the State, too, that 
the qualifications for the suffrage ought to 
be revised. All registered electors can vote 
for state and national officers, but in city 
and town elections property qualifications 
reduce the number of the voters. In the 
towns this qualification covers real estate, 
and the would-be votér must hold at least 
$200 worth of it or he cannot vote on town 
business. In the cities the voter must 
have personal property worth $134 in order 
to vote for city officers. The assessments 
of these voters are made by a Board of 
Assessors chosen by the City Council in 
each instance. Whether true or not, it is 
commonly charged that the assessors in 
some of the cities use their power to pack 
the voting-lists with known supporters of 
their party. It is said that they frequently 
neglect to include in the voting-list the 
names of qualified voters not of their 
party. The door is obviously open to 
trickery of this character, and the general 
tone of Rhode Island politics is not so high 
as to deprive the charge of all right to con- 
sideration. 


Masters Versus Workmen 


Very naturally, so far as they show any 
interest in the subject at all, the working 
people of the State favor manhood suffrage 
without property qualification of any sort. 
On the other hand, the masters of the 
State’s politics, the mill millionaires, have 
a sound reason, from their point of view, 
for opposing any extension of the suffrage. 
And they have an equally sound reason, 
as they see it, for opposing any change in 
the basis of legislative representation. In 
the cities, where they are the chief prop- 
erty-owners, they are loath to see any step 
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made that would weaken their control 
upon the expenditure of money taken in 
taxes. In the Legislature, they fear noth- 
ing else quite as much as hostile labor leg- 
islation. While the balance of legislative 
power remains in the country towns, and 
is beyond the reach of the working people 
of the cities, the large manufacturers can 
reasonably hope to defeat any legislation 
in the interest of the workers and at the 
expense of the employers. The President’s 
recommendation of a national employers’ 
liability law that should work automatic- 
ally, making the employer responsible for 
his employee’s injuries, however caused, 
would get about one vote out of a hundred 
if submitted to the manufacturers of Rhode 
Island for approval. It goes without say- 
ing that a Legislature chosen by work- 
ing men and acting in the interests of the 
working men as a group, might be expected 
to enact such a law as the President rec- 
ommended. 


The Secret of Aldrich’s Strength 


Another possibility which the manufac- 
turers, or most of them, regard with dread 
is that Rhode Island may, by going Demo- 
cratic in State elections, give the nation 
the impression that she desires tariff 
revision; for Rhode Island is a high-tariff 
stronghold. Most of the men that have 
built up her great industries — there are a 
few exceptions — firmly believe that the 
success of these industries rests upon the 
protective-tariff system. A curious illus- 
tration of the way they put this factor 
above all others in considering politics is 
their attitude toward Senator Aldrich. 
Republicans, Independents, and Demo- 
crats alike assured me that the senator is 
“the most selfish man that ever drew the 
breath of life;” that they heartily dis- 
approve his making use of such men as 
General Brayton to perpetuate himself 
in office; and that they resent his con- 
temptuous treatment of his constituents, 
personally. 

“Then why,” I asked, “do you keep 
him in office ?” 

“Because,” one man replied, and he 
voiced the sentiment of the others, “we 
we get along without him, dash blank 
im.” 

Senator Aldrich, it is said, has been 
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singularly inconsiderate of Rhode Is- 
landers at Washington. This was so much 
the case that it became the fashion in cer- 
tain circles to say, “Rhode Island has but 
one senator — Wetmore.” ‘The Newport 
senator was always studiously careful to 
respond to every communication from his 
people, however unimportant —a course 
in marked contrast with that of his lordly 
senatorial associate. Notwithstanding this, 
however, and notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that Senator Aldrich has been 
only secondarily Rhode Island’s repre- 
sentative, giving his first thought to the 
great New York financial interests, headed 
by the Standard Oil Company, whose es- 
pecial senatorial champion he has been 
for many years, the business interests of 
the State have felt that his commanding 
authority in respect to tariffs made him 
far the most valuable man the State could 
send to the Senate. And so they have 
cursed him for his manners and elected 
him for his ability, and seem likely to con- 
tinue doing so for a long time to come, or as 
long as he wishes to hold office. 

Senator Aldrich, like former Governor 
Odell of New York, was a grocer when he 
entered politics. But he was something 
else that Mr. Odell was not; namely, a 
cold-blooded, iron-willed master of men. 
He kept on growing past the point where 
Odell’s limitations brought him back to 
the earth with a dull thud. Mr. Aldrich 
is credited with having gained a million 
dollars in the reorganization of the Rhode 
Island street-railways in 1892. That trans- 
action also laid the foundation for the great 
fortune of Marsden J. Perry, who, with Mr. 
Roelker and five other men that could look 
further ahead than the average, shared the 
profits of the street-railway reorganization. 
The deal was a blend of political special 
favors, watered stock, and ultimate mon- 
opoly, but it gave Rhode Island cities a 
tremendous benefit in a system of street- 
railway and interurban electric transporta- 
tion immeasurably superior to that which it 
replaced; and so possibly the promoters 
were not extravagantly paid for the brains 
and energy they put into it. 

The men who formed the Rhode Island 
Company, that monopolized practically 
all of the trolley-lines of Rhode Island, 
have since sold out the property to the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
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road. The New Haven is dictator of Con- 
necticut politics, and master at pleasure 
of Connecticut industry in its relations with 
transportation. 


Reform Movement Not of Popular 
Origin 

An interesting feature of the reform 
movement in Rhode Island is the fact that 
it does not originate among the working 
masses of the people. It seems rather to 
be a contest between rival groups of mil- 
lionaires for control of the State’s affairs. 
I suggested to Senator Gardner of Prov- 
idence that it was a fight between the clean 
rich and the other sort of rich. He de- 
murred. Mr. Wetmore’s supporters, he 
said, were “clean rich,” too. He thought 
it likely that at least half of them voted for 
Parker for President in 1904. Against 
Mr. Wetmore nothing worse has been al- 
leged than that he is a New Yorker, and 
that he has made liberal contributions to 
General Brayton’s war-bag to insure his 
election as senator; in short, that he played 
the game as he found it. If his opponents 
‘were defining the position of a man less 
amiable and friendly than Mr. Wetmore, 
they would doubtless say flatly that he 
bought his office. They do not say that, 
but they arrive at the same conclusion in 
much gentler terms. 

The opponents of Colonel Goddard do 
not charge that he is trying to buy the 
senatorship. They admit without question 
that he would scorn to do anything of that 
kind. But they do say that the Democratic 
organization in the State is using him and 
his presumably liberal campaign contri- 
bution for legitimate expenses, as a means 
of gaining control of the State offices. 
They do not explain how a Democratic 
majority in the House could control State 
appointments that are made by the State 
Senate, which will certainly remain reliably 
Republican. 


The Senate is “The State’’ 


By the way, here is another curious fea- 
ture of the Rhode Island political system. 
The Senate is practically the whole State 
government. The Governor can nomi- 
nate men for the various appointive offices 
under the State government, but in only 
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one or two unimportant instances can he 
confer such office without the Senate’s 
confirmation. And if the Senate does not 
wish to confirm, it has only to let three 
days pass without taking action on the 
Governor’s nominations, when it is free 
to proceed to make the appointments, 
without the consent of either Governor 
or lower House. This is the customary 
course when the Governor is Democratic. 
Rhode Island judges, of the Supreme 
Court and the lower courts, are thus chosen 
by the Senate, and not, as in most other 
States, elected by the people. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to learn that all the 
members of the present Supreme Court, 
and all, or nearly all, of the judges of the 
lower courts, were members of the Legis- 
lature when elevated to the bench. 

In fact, as matters stand, the people of. 
Rhode Island — the rank and file — have 
very little control of their State government. 
The forty votes cast for Colonel Goddard 
in the senatorial contest represented more 
than sixty per cent of the voters of the 
State, but they were far from being a ma- 
jority of the Legislature. 


The Boss and the Governors 


Rhode Island politics have brought for- 
ward a number of interesting personalities 
— strongly marked individuals. General 
Charles R. Brayton, blind giant of sixty- 
seven years, seated in his office on the top 
floor of the ten-story Bannigan Building 
in Providence, alone, received me with 
a curt refusal to talk — then proceeded to 
talk in the most entertaining fashion for 
half an hour. He certainly knows his pe- 
culiar business, and he knows human na- 
ture. If good men in politics possessed 
one-half the tact, the courtesy, the gen- 
uine human sympathy that make the cap- 
ital of men of the Brayton sort, the virtue 
of honesty would be triumphant more 
often than it is. The successful business 
man, especially if he be also a scholar, is 
pretty certain to have lost touch with the 
common run of humanity, and to fail to 
understand its instincts. This the suc- 
cessful boss never does. He wins far more 
men with courtesy than with money, and 
here is a fact that honorable amateurs in 
politics seldom comprehend. 

The men who are asking Rhode Island 
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A fanciful grouping of the buildings of Brown University, which crowns a hill just outside 
the commercial centre of Providence, has nine hundred and fifty students, and 
glories in possessing the champion college baseball team of 1907 
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Nelson W<¢ Aldrich, who took the political degrees of city councilman, assemblyman, representative, 
and speaker, and entered the United States Senate in 1881, where his mastery of finance 
and his Wall Street backing have made him the Republican leader 


to repudiate Brayton and Braytonism, lack 
something of a complete understanding of 
the mental processes of the common man, 
the working man. They call Brayton ‘‘Rob 
Roy,” forgetting that Rob Roy was the 
most popular man in his county, who 
robbed the rich to share with the poor — 


popular because his faults were the faults 
of most men, and linked him to them in a 
bond of fellowship. The humble bard who 
wrote of Robert Burns, “‘We love him for 
his human faults,’’ put his finger upon one 
of the most powerful impulses of the human 
heart. 
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William H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University, graduated from Brown in 1880, served 
ten years as pastor of Rockefeller’s church in New York, and came 
to Brown as president in 1889 


Governor Higgins, a young lawyer, seems 
to me a man exceedingly likely to win pop- 
ular favor. The Governor, like his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Utter, is both clean and human. 
Both men resented General Brayton’s pres- 
ence .in the Statehouse. Governor Utter, 
realizing that he had no authority to force 


Brayton’s withdrawal from the public office 
where he, a private citizen, sat and ordered 
the course of legislation, said nothing pub- 
licly except in one remarkable platform 
utterance a few days before the last State 
election when it was too late to help him or 
his party. 


One morning General Brayton called up 
the Governor on the telephone and asked 
him whom he intended to nominate for a 
certain State office. 

“The floor of the Senate, it seems to me, 
is the place to make that announcement,” 
said Governor Utter, and he hung up the 
*phone. 

Mr. Utter is a newspaper publisher. His 
paper, the Westerly Daily Sun, is the only 
daily paper in America that publishes a 
Sunday evening edition. He is a Seventh 
Day Baptist. His paper does not appear 
on Saturday. Westerly is a Seventh Day 
Baptist stronghold. Many of the stores and 
professional offices there close on Saturday 
and are open on Sunday. 

Governor Higgins, of a more sanguine 
temperament than Governor Utter, made a 
sharper attack upon General Brayton. After 
trying vainly to induce the blind boss by 
personal persuasion to leave the capitol, the 
Governor published an open letter assail- 
ing General Brayton in fierce fashion and 
demanding his withdrawal. High Sheriff 
White was coupled with Brayton in the 
Governor’s broadside, but both men were 
obdurate, and the boss held his position in 
the high sheriff’s office until the session 
closed. 


Governor Higgins’s Letter to the 
Sheriff 


Governor Higgins’s letter deserves a 
wider reading than it has yet obtained, for 
its analysis of conditions that prevail in 
many other State capitols beside that of 
Rhode Island. The communication, which 
was addressed to General Hunter C. White, 
sheriff of Providence County, is as follows: 


Sir: On January 26th of this year I had a con- 
ference with the State-house commissioners, in 
which I requested them to instruct you to keep 
Charles R. Brayton out of your office. They stated 
to me that they did not believe their power was 
sufficient under the law to justify them in doing so. 
They referred me to the Legislature and to you. 
They suggested that if I called the matter officially 
to your attention you would probably act. 

I have acted in accordance with their sugges- 
tion. You will recollect that a few weeks ago I 
asked you to come to my office, where I privately 
requested you to remove this disgraceful object 
from your office. In vain have I appealed to you 


_ in private. I now appeal to you publicly. This 


letter shall be given to the public for the express 
purpose of calling this matter to the attention of 
our citizens. I do more than appeal. In the name 
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of the citizens of Rhode Island, I demand that you 
refuse to allow Boss Brayton to use the property of 
Rhode Island for his private pleasure and profit. 
It is a matter of extreme regret to me that the most 
urgent public necessity impels this request. The 
wide publicity which has been given Brayton’s 
conduct in this capitol; the impudent manner in 
which he flaunts himself in the teeth of our people 
and before the eyes of our legislators; his shameless 
disregard for the outer forms of public decency, 
as well as for the elementary rules of proper per- 
sonal conduct in this building, require that action 
be taken at once. The people of Rhode Island 
have tolerated Boss Brayton and his brazen arro- 
gance as long as they should. The time has at 
last arrived when patience is no longer a virtue, 
and when in deference to an aroused and indig- 
nant sentiment throughout the State this man 
should be expelled from this capitol. 

To none is his conduct better known than to 
you. Year in and year out he has occupied and 
used your office for his vile purposes with your 
knowledge and consent. He could not have 
appropriated your office without such know)- 
edge and consent. You know that for thirty 
years this man has been in almost daily attendance 
upon the sessions of the Legislature, dispensing 
his orders to certain members with the most im- 

rious despotism. You know that for decades he 
- stood like an ancient brigand at the doorof this 
capitol and has clubbed into servility and compli- 
ance with his demands many seekers of legisla- 
tion, public and private franchises. You know 
that for a generation past many citizens have 
openly charged that it was impossible to secure 
proper action on certain matters of legislation 
without first paying tribute to the legislative Rob 
Roy of these Plantations. 

Your office in the Rhode Island State-house 
(Room 207) has been almost invariably the centre 
of his activity. Your office, Room 207, has, in 
other words, been the lobby headquarters of Boss 
Brayton. The situation, therefore, resolves itself 
to this: the State-house of Rhode Island, a build- 
ing paid for by the people of the State, supposed 
to be used exclusively for public and legitimate 
purposes, has been turned over, so far as your 
office has been concerned, to the private and il- 
legitimate use of Boss Brayton. 

It cannot truthfully be said that Brayton comes. 
to your office as a private citizen or as a friend 
If that were so, why is it that he visits you only on 
such days and at such times as the Legislature is 
in session? If he is so extremely solicitous in his 
friendship for you, why is it that he does not visit 
you daily &t your office in the Providence County 
court-house? You alone, sir, are picked out as 
the recipient of a letter of this kind for the reason 
that you are the only one of all the officials occu- 
pying quarters at the State-house who allows those 
quarters to be used for unlawful lobbying. 

I, therefore, again demand of you that this 
thing cease, and cease at once. I demand that 
you decline the use of your office to Boss Brayton. 
This demand is based upon two reasons: first, 
that neither you nor any other public official has 
the right to utilize the public. property of the State 
for private or improper purposes. Your room, 
No. 207, has been ot wall to you for the conduct 
of the duties of your office, not for rent or sub- 
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WHAT ’S THE MATTER 


letting to those who are in the employ of private 
corporations or others seeking to secure or pre- 
vent legislation. What right has Boss Brayton to 
Room 207? He holds no public office or commis- 
sion from the people of this State. What right 
have you to turn over to him practically the entire 

ssion of that room? Both when you are 
present and when you are absent the boss is in en- 
tire charge and has absolute control of your of- 
fice. He receives his legislative clients and visitors 
there; he’stations his emissaries at the door of your 
room, and he, not you, says who shall receive ad- 
mittance to that room. He acts as if he, not you, 
were the one to whom that room is assigned. 
Now I say you have no more right to allow a pri- 
vate individual to take charge of your office and 
carry on private business, especially private busi- 
ness of a most sordid nature, than I have to use 
the]Governor’s office for the conduct of my pri- 
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your room there. You know further that it is a 
matter of common knowledge that Brayton’s scan- 
dalous lobbying has been practically his only busi- 
ness for the past quarter of a century, and that 
although nominally a lawyer, he has never en- 
gaged in the real practice of the profession, but 
has been content to acquire a lucrative existence 
from the fees he has wheedled and whipped out 
of seekers of legislation and of office. 

The boss’s continued presence in the capitol 
offers daily scandal to the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the State. Several times a week children 
from various parts of the commonwealth come to 
visit the capitol, and immediately on stepping 
from the elevator are greeted with this unseemly 
spectacle in your room. On February 8 nearly 
two hundred little children from the town of War- 
wick came to visit the State-house. Many of these 
children were introduced to Brayton in your of- 
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vate law practice. Unless this be so, then eve 
State official who is in any way connected with 
business enterprises of a public character has full 
right to transfer his private offices to the State- 
house. Does Brayton pay rent for Room 207 to 
you or to the State? 

The second reason for my demand is that you 
have no right to encourage a common nuisance on 
State property. Brayton is unquestionably a com- 
mon nuisance. You know the man’s degenerate 
character better than I do. You know that he is 
unfit to hold public office or to be entrusted with 
any honorable duty. You know that the last fed- 
eral office he held was surrendered by him in dis- 
grace and by compulsion. You know that he 
misappropriated the public funds of the United 
States while postmaster of the city of Providence. 
You also know the disgraceful scandals attached 
to his administration of the office of chief of State 
— Yet you daily parade him in the State- 

use_in the eyes of the public as the master of 


fice, and shook hands with him. A nice spectacle, 
is it not, for the youth of the State to witness? A 
beautiful example, isn’t he, for little boys and 
girls of tender years to gaze upon and look up to 
with youthful admiration ? 

In my conference with the State-house commis- 
sioners on January 26 it was not denied by them 
that Brayton was a paid lobbyist and a disgraceful 
character. One of the commissioners pom 
that he himself had told you on a former occasion 
that you ought npt to allow the boss to make his 
headquarters in our office, and that you replied: 
“What can I do? I would not put Brayton out of 
my office for all the positions in the State.” In 
other words, you have admitted not only to this 
commissioner, but to others as well, that you were 
under obligations of such a nature to the boss that 
your hands were tied and you would not put him 
out. Now, sir, I am going to ask you what right 
you have to barter away the public property and 
the public honor of this State in the payment of 
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your political obligations ? I want to ask you further 
what right have you to prostitute a public office in 
this capitol in compensation for the influence of 
that boss? I want to ask you, further, how lon 
ou propose to continue this glaring misconduct 

How much longer are you going to fly in the face 
of public opinion? If you were State Treasurer, 
do you think you would be justified in taking 
money,from the treasury in order to pay a political 
debt of yours ? If you were the State Librarian, do 
you think you would be justified in giving away the 
public books belonging to the State to somebody 
who helped you to get into office? That, sir, is 
just what you are now doing, according to your 
own statement and your own actions. You are 
turning over to Boss Brayton the public property 
of the State of Rhode Island (namely, the use of 
Room 207) because the boss has “‘made you po- 
litically. 

It is unnecessary to add that this communica- 
tion is not prompted by personal ill-feeling or mal- 
ice toward either you or Boss Brayton. You un- 
derstand my position thoroughly from the private 
interview we had a short time ago. I regret fur- 
ther that you force me to the disagreeable task of 
telling publicly the disgusting story of this man. 
I had hoped, after our interview, that it would be 
unnecessary for me openly to refer to the miserable 
life and character of Charles R. Brayton. I regret, 
too, that you have not allowed me to look on Bray- 
ton as I had wished,— with respect for his war rec- 
ord and pity for his physical infirmity,— rather 
than with contempt for his thirty years’ public in- 


‘famy. The responsibility, therefore, for this un- 


pleasant task is not on my shoulders. Both you 
and Brayton have had fair warning. I have tried 
in everyshonorable way I knew to avoid resorting 
to this means, but you would not have it. The 
gauntlet has been thrown down to me by you both 
with a spirit of insolent defiance, but I shall not 
hesitate to pick it up—not in a spirit of pugnacity, 
but with a firm determination that the right of our 
people to have their public places kept for proper 
public uses and free from scandals and nuisances, 
moral, political, and otherwise, shall be vindicated 
once and for all. 

In the name, therefore, of the decent citizen- 
ship of this commonwealth, I demand that you 
clean this moral and political pest out of your of- 
fice. In the name of common, civilized virtue, I 


demand that you no longe oe pen in allowing @ i 
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part of this capitol to be 
of a notorious lobbyist. 


s the headquarterg 


The Reply of the Blind Boss 


To which the big blind boss, turning his 
sightless eyes toward the open window 
through which he gets a faint lightening of 
the physical vision, makes answer: “ Yes, 
I know they don’t like me; but they know 
I don’t care a damn.” 

It would be hard to find a more striking 
contrast than that of the Governor, a slight 
figure, almost boyish, with his clean, ear- 
nest countenance, and the huge gray bulk 
of the blind boss, alone in his eyrie, his 
face now as expressionless as a gambler’s 
mask, now breaking into a smile of kindly 
humor, overlaid with conscious bravado 
and deeply underlaid with a desolate lone- 
liness of the spirit. Here, as always, youth 


will be served. The passing of the boss — 


of this particular boss, at any rate — is 
already taking place as a part of the gen- 
eral regeneration of Rhode Island’s pol- 
itics. 

Except in a few of the country towns, 
public education in Rhode Island is main- 
tained at a high standard. The statement 
is made officially that free high-school train- 
ing is provided for all but five per cent 
of the children of the State. 

As a final word, it may be said that aside 
from the need to get her boys and girls out 
of the mills into school, to open up her 
dusty back-country closets, and to obtain a 
first-class harbor at Providence, the most 
pressing business of Rhode Island at this 
time is to get representative government. 
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LETTERS OF A WELLESLEY GIRL 


By H. B. 


Ill, GOO 


“Love it am a killin’ thing, 
Beauty am a blossom; 
Ef you want yo’ finger bit, 
Poke it at a possum.” 
— American Classics. 


CP] OU complain of me that I 
6) FY f have been using a word whose 
2 Nsense you fear you cannot 
/ rightly divine. What is “goo”? 
you ask. 

Dear old Babbo, with your philological 
craziness! I suppose when you get to 
heaven the first thing you will want to do 
will be to purchase a book of idioms and 
trace out the origin of all the angelic locu- 
tions. I can see you now in your little red 
study, gouging away at your Dante and re- 
joicing over a new and strange idiom even 
as the hen rejoiceth when she hath scratched 
up a worm! Words, words, words! What 
would you do if it were not for these “ daugh- 
ters of earth’?? How could you manage if 
there were no words? You’d have nothing 
to play with, Daddy! 

Well, I suspect that the most interesting 
thing about this college life to you would be 
its peculiar vocabulary. We have our argot 
| here, as distinct as that of the Quartier Latin. 
I’m not going to gratify you by compiling a 

list of all our slang for you, but I will tell 
you about “goo,” for that is very suggestive. 

The root meaning of “goo,” I should 
think, is, “anything sticky or viscous.” 
The.idea of sweetness is also usually con- 
veyed, as molasses; but not always, for 
gravy is called goo, as, for instance, ‘‘ What 

is that goo all down your shirt-waist?” 
Meaning any sort of sauce, etc., from the 
table. 

From this literal, arises a figurative, 
meaning, as the Wellesley mind is markedly 
poetic and creative: and hence all sorts of 
affection are called goo, particularly those 
demonstrations which are rather embar- 
Tassing — the idea of stickiness, you see, 
connoting the notion of molasses. 

Is that learned and precise enough for 
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you? I feel so proud of it that I should 
prepare a theme upon goo for my English 
Twelve (meaning a certain course in the 
study of English) were it not for fear of 
Miss Harntranft, the instructor therein. 

Miss Harntranft is a typical New Eng- 
lander. I wish you could see her. Brrr! 
but she’s a frosty one! Do you know what 
she’d do if I handed her a composition like 
one of these crazy letters I’m writing you? 
She would n’t get angry. Oh, no! New 
England never gets angry. She would n’t 
smile. Not for six million dollars! She 
would calmly, unruffledly, coolly, but ef- 
fectually, sit on me — figuratively, of course. 
That is the Wellesley teacher’s last and cru- 
elest punishment. Like a passionless block 
of real cold ice she simply extinguishes the 
offender. And of all the snuffers-out of 
youthful spirits, Miss Harntranft easily is 
It. 

When her name is mentioned in a crowd 
of girls some one generally starts the chant 
called “ My Room-mate,” and we all join 
in. Would you like to know the words — 
I can give you no idea of the immense dole- 
fulness of the tune — of the wreath of song 
which we thus lay at the feet of this glacial 
virgin? Here they are: 

“My room-mate is a lizard, 
Cold and clammy is she. 
At night she frets her gizzard 
And champs her teeth in glee. 
Oh! Ah! Oh! 
My room-mate is a lizard, 
Cold and clammy is she!” 


This coldness is just the opposite to goo- 
ishness. You enter Wellesley full of goo 
sentiments; as a Freshman you manifest 
goo quite a good deal; you gradually lose 
this property as you progress; and if you 
graduate, and take a postgraduate course, 
and finally become one of the Faculty, the 
last drop of goo will have been expressed 
from your soul and you will be a lovely 
hunk of ice, perfect and sparkling as a jewel, 
and as kittenish and affectionate as the 
mummy of Rameses IT. 
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But you cannot gather a thousand girls or 
so in one locality without more or less indi- 
cations of goo. Most girls, especially those 
of our years, are bound to love something, 
and as there are no men around here, ex- 
cept a few relics who make fires and shovel 
snow, why, we love each other. Some of 
the most amazing affinities spring up. One 
girl will fall in love with another, write her 
notes, send her flowers, be jealous of her, 
just the same as though it were a real man. 

And what do you think? There is a girl 
here who has fallen desperately in love with 
me! Oh, it’s the most ridiculous thing in 
the world, and yet pathetic, too. She’s such 
an impossible sort of a girl! 

She is a big, raw-boned girl from Illinois, 
with little pig-eyes and rosy cheeks, and 
she talks as if she were about to cry. She 
reminds me of the Dante folks you made 
me learn about: 

“V’eran gente con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Che parlavan rado, con voci soavi.”’ 


I met her at a reception of some sort and 
was nice to her. Never was kindness so 
usuriously repaid! Since then she has been 
my ‘‘Fido” Achates. I find her waiting at 
the door to walk with me a little way, and 
she insists on carrying all my parcels. I 
asked her up into my room once, and her 
eyes lit up like those of a faithful dog, and 
if she’d had a tail she would have wagged it. 
She took my arm and helped me up the 
stairs. She took off my jacket. She 
smoothed my hair and patted my cheek. 
And then she just stood and looked at me 
as though she could eat me. Mercy! I 
wanted to open the window and scream for 


help. 

Aiter that she took to sending me flowers. 
One day there’d be violets, and the next, 
roses. And roses four dollars a dozen, too! 
She would tie little notes in the flowers, ask- 
ing me to wear them, and saying that she 
would be watching to see if her tokens were 
in my hair or at my belt. 

In addition to this she began writing to 
me, long letters, and such letters! The girl 
was a perfect fountain, a living artesian well, 
of goo. She made me so ashamed I did n’t 
know what to do. 

Here’s what she said in one of her in- 
flammatory effusions: 


“T count it a day lost, sweetheart, when I do not 
see you. From my seat in chapel I watch for you, 
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my eyes riveted upon the door. The others come 
in. I see them not. They are a blur. People, 
mere people. Until my Edna comes in. Then it is 
as if the whole room were bathed in light.” 


Now, would n’t that hold you for awhile, 
Mister Babbo? That’s your button-nosed 
daughter that is a-creating of them there 
sentiments! Here’s another! 


“Dearest girlie, shepherd soul, how I long for 
you always, always, always! Do you know how I 
feel when I think of you? It is something like 
—— like lightning, something like 


Now just put that in your pipe, lieber 
Herr Vater, and smoke it! What do you 
think of that mixture? 

Another letter she ends thus: 


“© sweet, sweet! What long white hands you 
have! What deep wild eyes you have! What dear 
white teeth you have!” 


Help! help! The bugger-man’ll get you, 
Daddles, if you don’t watch out! 

I wrote to her finally and asked her 
please not to send me any more letters, for 
they, disturbed me, nor any more flowers, 
for I did not think it right to accept them. 
Next day she captured me on the way to 
the village, and asked a hundred and fifty 
pardons, backwards, forwards, and cross- 
wise, and altogether acted as if she were 
going to throw a fit right there on the board- 
walk, so great was the depth of her fear that 
she had offended me. 

I answered her that I had taken no of- 
fence, but simply thought she should not 
pay me so much attention, as it might 
cause unpleasant criticism. I put on a reg- 
ular Faculty frost, and walked along like an 
icicle on parade. But, goodness me! she 
had caloric enough in her apologies to have 
melted a stalactite, and she would have re- 
duced me to a mere puddle had we not 
fortunately met some girls (they were a 
bunch of girls I hate, too ), and I clung to 
them like a drowning man to a plank. 

Now, in this interview she had promised 
she would never write me another word, 
and I felt reasonably secure. And next 
morning in comes my usual daily envelope 
inscribed with her familiar handwriting. 
much for her promise!” I thought, 
and tore it open to see what excuse she 
could have. But she had kept her word; 
she had not written. Oh, no! She had 
taken a newspaper and cut out single words 


and pasted them on a sheet of paper so as 
to make her sentences! Now, what do you 
think of that ? 

But it would not have been so bad, I 
could. have stood the epistolary effusions 
and the flowers and the being followed as 
by a sleuth, if she had only kept her hands 
off me. But she always wanted to sit in my 
lap and kiss me and put her arms around 
me. Ooh! it made me sick! 

So one day I flared up and gave her a 
choice specimen of that elegant temper of 
which you are not ignorant, O Catiline. 
I told her never to lay her hands on me 
again, nor to touch me, and if she did so I’d 
slap her face and never speak to her as long 
as I lived; and then I boohooed, of course. 
There’s a specimen of your child for you, 
Daddles, the pride and stay of your decli- 
ning years! 

Well, it finished her, anyhow, and since 
then she’s let me alone, and I go my way 
flowerless, letterless, and hugless — at least 
as to the raw-boned filly from Illinois. 

But I did feel sorry for the poor thing, 
too, Babbo. It’s worried me just sloughs. 
(Sloughs is Wellesley argot for a large quan- 
tity.) It makes me feel all crawly when I 
catch sight of her little pig-eyes fixed on me 
with the ‘eloquence of despair.”” She must 
feel bad. You know, I think she’s the 
kind of a woman whose husband will beat 
her. And the more he beats her the better 
she’ll love him. 

Tell me, O learned Pater, what’s the 
matter with love sometimes, that it is so 
disgusting? The Bible commands love, 
and the poets rave over it, and novels crack 
it up so, and yet sometimes when we meet 
it, as above described, it makes us seasick. 
Es ist zum Davonlaufen! When I get mar- 
ried I hope he won’t be too awfully fond of 
me. 

So there you have goo — defined and il- 
lustrated! I suppose it’s different, though, 
when you’re both fond of each other. For 
I feel you’ve never loved me enough, Babbo; 
and if you were here now I’d pull your 
whiskers till you hated me, and then hug 
you to death. 

The next time you write in German, 
please don’t use that odious German scrip. 
It looks like fried tripe and is about as un- 
decipherable. 

Sloughs of love from your idiotic 
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IV. 
SYBIL’S FATHER 


“Oh, keep your eye upon me, 
And careful note my face; 
I’m a hustler from the West and 
I ain’t Eastern-like and blase. 


“T pronounce my French accordin’ 
To the way it looks to me; 
And I don’t bear down so hard as some 
Upon the final e.” 
— Legend of the Trusts. 


We are all taking deep breathing to-day, 
trying to make the most of the vast quanti- 
ties of ozone in the air, said ‘ozone being 
left here by a middle-aged cyclone from 
Chicago, named Perkins, father of Sybil 
Perkins. Sybil is a quiet sort of a girl, who 
reads Christian Science books because her 
mother wants her to, and wears extravagant 
underclothes because her father insists. 
She’s very nice and most unobtrusive. How 
she can be the daughter of such a sixty-mile- 
an-hour steady gale as J. Perkins, Title and 
Trust Building, 100 Washington Street, 
Eighteenth Floor (I here have his card — in 
fact, few here have not his card), I cannot 
imagine. 

Sybil said to me Wednesday: 

“Papa telegraphed me he was coming 
to-day. Don’t you want to go down to the 
station with me to meet him?” 

I said I did. We picked up Belle at the 
door, and walked to the station. It’s a good 
mile or so, you know, for Wellesley is as big 
as all outdoors, and whether you get any- 
thing in your head or not you’re bound to 
develop pretty strong legs, for everybody 
walks and everybody walks fast. All the 
girls go bareheaded, too. It’s a tremen- 
dous relief to be rid of the mental strain of 
selecting head-gear, and any one that is not 
bald-headed is always ready dressed to go 
out, 

Speaking of walking to the station, did 
you notice, as you went by on the train, that 
long board-walk that winds, like a ligneous 
joint-snake, through the grounds and to 
the gate? Well, two observations anent 
that: (1) it is the hottest walk on hot days 
and the coldest on cold days in these United 
States; (2) nobody ever saw it (during school 
term) when there were not on it from one to 
a dozen girls. It’s never deserted. It’s a 
vein along which red or white or blue fem- 
inine corpuscles are ever creeping. 
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The train came snorting in, as we three 
stood there on the platform, arm-in-arm. 
Two women climbed out. Then came a 
gray-haired gentleman clad in a stylish 
light-gray suit, with a satin-lined overcoat 
on his arm and a suit-case in his other hand. 
He said a pleasant good-by to the brake- 
man and shook hands with the conductor 
and bade them take care of themselves and 
write often. 

“Tell your Mr. Boston and Albany,” he 
shouted to the grinning trainmen, “that 
they’ve got the bummest rollin’-stock this 
side o’ the Pawnee, Illinois, Short Line. 
Would n’t carry cattle in cars like them out 
West. Rotten! Simply rotten! Now good- 
by, sweethearts. And don’t run off the 
track. I’d hate to have those Oriental 
divans o’ cheap plush and dirty pine hurt. 
Ta-ta!” 

He waved a salute at the departing train, 
and then, turning, saw us. 

‘Well, well, well, well, well! There’s my 
girl! Come here and tell your dad you’re 
glad to see him, you little liar. You won’t 
mean a word of it. All you want’s my 
money. But I like to hear it, just the 
same.” 

He kissed Sybil, and she presented us to 
him as her friends. 

“Friends of Sybil, eh? ‘Then, b’ gum 
you’re my daughters — adopted, adopted 
right now,” and before we knew what was 
going to happen he had kissed us both. 
“Elegant — elegant,” he rattled on. “ Lord, 
but I do love to kiss the girls! How many 
you got here, Sybil? Eleven hundred? 
Well, wake up, J. P., wake up! You’ve got 
your work cut out for you. Gee! Eleven 
hundred! But I’ll make good. Yes, sir, 
I’ll make good.— Say, that don’t include 
the Faculty, does it? I draw the line at 
about forty. 

“How do you get to your blame school ? 
Take one of these carriages? Carriages! 
Ha! Well, let’s see. How many are there 
of us?” 

There was a crowd of girls standing 
around looking on with an amused expres- 
sion. 

“These all college girls? Sure! Come 
right along! We'll all go up.” 

The hackmen were standing each by his 
carriage. The porter asked him which car- 
riage he wished. 

“Which? Want ’em all. All of ’em. 
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Every one. Come on, girls. Me and Prince 
Henry never travel except in a procession, 
Pile in. Pile in.” 

He made the girls all get in and away we 
went, four hacks full, down the road. He 
sat by me, and never ceased talking. 

“‘Now you must show me the points of 
interest,” he said. “What’s that? Oh, 
Congregational Church, eh? ’Commoda- 
tion Church, we call it out West.— Ah! 
there’s a lovely graveyard — nice, quiet 
spot, right on the main street. There is the 
Yankee for you — don’t want to be lyin’ 
back in any cool, sequestered vale — nay, 
nay, Pauline — wants to be right where 
things are goin’ on. That’s the stuff. En- 
terprisin’ even in death. 

“Wait! Ho, there! Stop, driver. Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he continued, as the driver 
pulled up in front of a little Italian fruit and 
confectionery stand, “‘this looks to me like 
the real thing. Ho, there! Stop, all of you,” 
and he made the other three vehicles stop. 

He leaped out and accosted the shop- 
keeper. ‘“‘Hello, there, friend Leonardo da 
Vinchy. Comey sta? Sta baney? Want a 
whole lot of fruiterino and candy. Limber 
up, now! Lively! Give us that box of 
oranges.— How many? The whole box. 
— What do you take me for? Do I look 
like I wanted to buy a small-sized gum- 
drop? Give us the whole box.— Got any 
nice chocolates ? — What? Lowney’s? Got 
any Allegrettis?P— Pshaw! Allegrettis are 
the only real stuff— made in Chicago. 
Well, I suppose Lowney’s will do. How 
many boxes have you got?— Sixteen 
pounds? — Good! I’ll take ’em.” 

He loaded a box of oranges in one hack 
and piled into the others packages of choc- 
olates and all sorts of confectionery. 

“When J. Perkins heaves in,” he con- 
tinued, as he resumed his seat beside me, 
and the procession moved on, “every- 
body’s goin’ to have a good time. What 
girls need is candy and stuff. They prob- 
ably feed you on skim milk and oatmeal 
here, but it takes chocolate-drops to make 
good red blood. Never had enough candy 
when I was a boy. By gum, I used to wish 
Lake Michigan was all chocolate caramels 
and I was shipwrecked in the middle of it 
and had to eat my way out. 

“Ah! what’s that? The Astronomy 
Building, eh? That’s where you look at 
the man in the moon, I suppose. Only man 


you see around here, huh? Pretty, ain’t 
it? Not much shakes, though. You could 
get four of ’em that size into our Yerkes 
telescope at Chicago.. 

“Say, this is an elegant place; just like a 
park, ain’t it? All you need is a Dutch 
band a-playin’, and a lot of cheap-skate 
North-siders layin’ around under the trees, 
and you’d think you was in Lincoln 
Park. 

“That’s the heatin’-plant, eh? Huh — 
given by Rockefeller, you say? ‘Tainted 
money! Ah, John, John, you will ruin us 
yet with your colleges and churches and 
things! Why did n’t you spend it on beer? 
Then there’d have been no complaint. 

“Say, did you hear the doxology they sing 
out to the Chicago University ? 


“*Praise John, from whom oil blessings flow’ ?” 


We halted before the entrance of College 
Hall. 

“Here,” he said to the drivers, “take 
these girls to their respective abodes.— No, 
no, girls. Keep the candy. Divide it among 
you. In memory of J. Perkins. Fondest 
love. — You,” to our own driver, “had 
better wait here. Don’t suppose they’ll al- 
low a male man here for long, so I may 
want you. I may need help, too. No know- 
in’. When I whistle three times loud you 
run in and rescue me. I may get. gay in 
this here harem and they may sic the dogs 
on me. So long, brother. Here’s five dol- 
lars. Divide it up amongst you.” 

We entered. He shook hands cordially 
with the two servants at the door and asked 
them if they did n’t think it looked like rain. 
Then we went into the reception-room. 

“Now, Sybil,” he said, “approach her 
royal nibs that bosses this ranch, present 
the compliments of J. Perkins, and tell how 
he wants permission to-go and see his 
daughter’s room — peaceably if possible, 
forcibly if necessary.” 

“The maid has gone to ask Miss Pen- 
wry if she will see you, Papa,” replied 

ybil. 

“Good! Bring her in. Miss Pendleton, 
huh? She’s It here, is she? I want to see 
the one who’s It. Never like to talk with a 
hired hand. Always want to go right to the 
headquarters. See a railroad president and 
he treats you like a gentleman; see a forty- 
dollar clerk and he treats you like he was 
the Akoond of Swat. 
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“Ah, Miss Pendleton! Glad to see you. 
De-lighted, as our president says.”’ He held 
on to her hand until she was visibly em- 
barrassed. ‘“‘You know, Miss Pendleton, 
I like to grasp the real hand of power. From 
what my daughter writes me I infer that 
you’ve got ’em all to rights here, and I am 
sure glad to see you. Any time you’re in 
Chicago, if you’ll drop around to the Title 
and Trust Building, I’ll see that you have 
a good time.— Now, if it ain’t breakin’ the 
rules here— don’t want to upset the disci- 
pline, you understand — me for law and 
order every time — don’t want to ask any 
favors, you know, but I’d like to see my 
daughter’s room.”’ 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Perkins. Sybil will 
be pleased to show you her room.” 

He turned to us with an air of triumph. 
“What did I tell you? Simple twist of the 
wrist. All easy enough when you get right 
at headquarters. Now, if I’d asked one of 
those girls with white caps on out there in 
the hall, I’d been standing out in the wet 
till evening. 

“Thank you, Miss Pendleton. Any time 
you want a new building, wire me. Lots o’ 
tainted money lyin’ around Chicago, and 
no trouble to get it if you’re on.” He went 
away with Sybil, and we could hear him 
talking all the way down the hall. 

Well, J. Perkins stayed two days in the 
village and everybody knew it. He crashed 
through college regulations like a bull in a 
china-shop. He walked through the dor- 
mitories and chatted with girls and teach- 
ers alike with consummate naiveté. He 
visited the chapter-houses and wrote his 
name in tremendous chirography on all the 
registers. He called on the president, and 
she invited him and Sybil to dinner. 

He got permission to take a few girls into 
Boston to the theatre, accompanied by a 
teacher. His few girls amounted to eight- 
een in all, which with himself and the 
teacher made a party of twenty, of which I 
was one. We had four whole boxes at the 
Tremont Theatre, and after the show went 
to supper at the Touraine. Here we had a 
spread that would have done credit to 
James Hazen Hyde, and he was in despair 
because we would n’t all lodge the night in 
the hotel at his expense. 

The next day every one in the party re- 
ceived a five-pound box of Allegrettis and 
an enormous bunch of violets with the card 
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of J. Perkins, 100 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, attached. 

He was deeply pained when the presi- 
dent graciously declined to dismiss school 
for one day and let the whole eleven hun- 
dred girls and Faculty and all take an au- 
tomobile ride, which he said he would be 
delighted to give them, as it would be no 
trouble at all, for he had been to the new 
Motor-Mart and had secured an option on 
every machine in the city. 

Nobody could get offended at him, he 
was so good-natured. He simply melted the 
Wellesley ice like a furnace-blast and was 
gone before we had time to be shocked. 

When he went away he drove up to Col- 
lege Hall to get Sybil to go to the train with 
him, and insisted on taking me along. He 
made the driver go around by the presi- 
dent’s house. She happened to be just com- 
ing out of her door as he drove up. He 
jumped out of the vehicle and shook hands 
with her cordially. 

“Well, good-by, Miss President. I’ve 
had the time of my life. Elegant place here 
— elegant. May be too many females in 
one bunch for some, but not for me. You 
can’t get too many of ’em together for J. 
Perkins. You’re all right. Now, don’t for- 
get; when you come to Chicago look me up. 
Here’s my card. Take the elevator — and 
you’re right there. Whole top floor. In- 
quire for J. Perkins. Say, I’ll show you a 
good time. Mrs. Perkins will be tickled to 
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that’s better than bein’ addicted to break- 
fast foods, and she’s a good spender and 
don’t have to go to bed early. Come any 
time and bring the whole Faculty; bring 
the whole school! Come on, we would n’t 
do a thing to that old town! Well, good- 
by! Write to me if anything happens. Keep 
your eye on my girl here and make her get 
her lessons. That’s what she’s here for, to 
study, I tell her, to study, and not to be 
running in to Boston to shows — unless, of 
course, there’s something real good on the 
boards. Well, good-by, lady. Be good!” 

Imagine! This to our president! We 
expected the heavens to fall. But the pres- 
ident laughed heartily and bade him good- 
by, and off we drove. 

He kissed us good-by at the station, and 
said: “‘ Now, girls, be careful, do be careful. 
Wear your overshoes. Wash your hair and 
comb your face, and all that sort of thing. 
But whatever you do, have a good time. 
You ain’t goin’ to live but once, so get busy. 
Keep away from the boys and never kiss 
anybody but me.— Say, do you know, I’ve 
kept account, and I haven’t kissed but 
eleven girls— Gee! One thousand and 
eighty-nine got past me! I’ll carry that scar 
to my grave.— Well, good-by, good-by! 
Here’s my train!” 

So there, perhaps I’ve given you some 
idea, Daddles, of what I mean when I say 
that we are all still breathing the ozone left 
in the wake of this tornado from the Windy 
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THE CULTURE-VALUE OF MODERN 
AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT 
OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


Cig accompanying table, com- 


pied from the reports of the 
Bureau of Education since 
xz +7) 1888, presents graphically the 

FPS very pregnant tendencies in 
i public high schools attended by 
some 600,000 select youths and maidens, 
and may well be the point of departure 
for the following discussion. A few of 
its general lessons, however, may be de- 
scribed by way of introduction. One of 
the most general of these is that about 
every science has declined: physiology, 
which was largely a temperance study, 
has fallen off since 1896 from thirty-five 
to twenty-four per cent; physics since 1904 
has dropped more than four points, despite 
the fact that it has received more of the 
fostering care of both college and high- 
school teachers than any other subject; 
physical geography has dropped; chem- 
istry has fallen off so that now hardly more 
than seven per cent are studying it in any 
given year; astronomy and geology have 
declined; algebra surpasses all other top- 
ics in the size of its classes, being studied 
by nearly three times as many as study 
geometry; and history, although advan- 
cing, has been outstripped by English liter- 
ature and by rhetoric; Greek is slowly 
dwindling and is taken by only two or 
three per cent; while Latin some years ago 
crossed the fifty per cent line, French has 
never reached ten per cent, and German, 
beginning at this point in 1890, has ad- 
vanced to about eighteen per cent. These 
curves tell the story of the favored and dis- 
favored topics, and the most comprehen- 
sive and the saddest lesson is that formal 
studies not only far exceed those that are 
contentful, but are rapidly gaining. What 
used to be called the humanistic studies 
now have nearly twice as many devotees 
as science. All these lessons it behooves us 


to lay to heart, and, having rightly inter- 
preted the figures, to also seek to interpret 
their lessons. 

It is, however, only of foreign languages 
that I write here. 

A language expresses the life of a race, 
domestic, industrial, social, political, re- 
ligious; and so far as the life that once an- 
imated it is extinct or transformed, the lan- 
guage is dead. In this sense, the life is 
gone out of Latin. Not a human being 
speaks it as a vernacular, or worships Ju- 
piter, once supreme over gods and men. 
The old ways of war, labor, private and 
public life, are obsolete, and all this makes 
such a language, if not vox et preteria nihil, 
a little unreal and ghostly. The Latin 
tongue and race, ethnologists tell us, died 
a natural death from decrepitude, if not old 
age. Now, death is to make room for more 
and fuller life, and nature has submerged 
unnumbered other tongues and stirps with- 
out leaving a vestige or a name —all for 
the sake of the unborn. So of all the ex- 
tinct animal species that far outnumber 
those living, not one once dead was ever 
again evolved. Remarkable as has been 
the persistence of Latin, which the Church 
took from a dying state, and which scholars 
have explored from the Renaissance down 
to the archeological resurrectionists with 
spade and pick, the product, precious as it 
is for culture history, is a little like the 
ghosts of folk-lore, anemic, unsubstantial, 
with a voice lisping, hollow, or raucous 
with age. The red blood and green chlo- 
rophyll of meaning now have been more or 
less bleached out of it by time. In the cult 
of a language dead in this sense, form always 
has, does, will, and must take precedence 
over content, and the choice between a 
dead and living language as an instrument 
of culture has many pregnant analogies 
which it would be interesting to trace out 
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in detail, with the question whether a stu- 
dent of biology would learn most of life 
by studying paleontology or giving his at- 
tention to the fauna and flora of to-day. 
Happily for science, experts in fossils have 
been very judicious and temperate in their 
claims and more mindful of the larger in- 
terests of the whole biological field than are 
the classicists for the cause of language- 
study generally; for their claim of para- 
mount culture-value has under changed 
conditions become a pedagogical anachro- 
nism. With a few distinguished and hon- 
orable exceptions, American Latinists are 
men of rather limited second-hand learn- 
ing, with but few fruitful original achieve- 
ments to their name, but are too largely 
a guild of text-book makers for the hordes 
of elementary Latin students in college and 
high school, and now even in grammar 
schools, who are urged on by teachers, 
parents, and traditions to sample a high 
culture for which Latin stands to their 
mind. 

How different all this is when we turn 
to a living tongue! Here thing, fact, act, or, 
in a word, content and meaning, lead and 


words follow and serve; and form, instead 
of being supreme, is, as it should be, ancil- 

Germany, France, Italy, and Spain 
palpitate with life. Their people are all 
about us. Contemporary, political, com- 
mercial, literary events and interests there 
touch us. There are no disputes as to how 
these nations pronounce their language. 
If we visit one of these countries, a day’s 
experience would give material for a small 
lexicon or book. There is a certain and 
legitimate charm, too, in contemporiety, 
as is seen in the daily press. The art of 
conversation, too, which Lotze thought at 
its best the highest human felicity, is pos- 
sible in a living tongue, and utilities of 
many kinds add their impulsion to speak 
or read it. At every stage of progress we 
are studying the physiology of living and 
not the anatomy of dead tissue. The mind 
is laden with impressions and experiences 
till we are impelled to put words to them, 
precisely as the child does and as the cre- 
ators of language did, who had to evolve 
it because their mental content overflowed. 
The modernist does not have to begin with 
the flatus vocis of a word spoken or even 
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printed, and then proceed to find a mean- 
ing with which to besoul it from the little 
known of antique life. 

Apologists for the classics have often 
urged that the culture-value of a tongue 
is increased because it is dead. This ar- 
gument played a rdle in the German dis- 
cussion twelve years ago and is very prom- 
inent in the book of Bennett and Bristol.* 
The argument runs as follows: To recon- 
struct the life of a great or vanished race 
from words alone, to read and understand 
their records, to reproduce their states of 
mind in ourselves (which constitute all 
that now lives of ancient Greece and Rome), 
and to do this with none of the above aids 
which the teacher of the modern tongue 
can invoke, is almost a creative process 
which gives us a purely ideal mental prod- 
uct that lives, moves, and has its being in 
the imagination informed by memory and 
tempered by reason. One writer even adds 
that when England, France, and Germany 
have gone the way of Greece and Rome, 
as they ‘may some thousands of years 
hence, then their language and literature 
will acquire the same higher-culture power 
for our remote posterities who study them 
that Latin and Greek now possess. If this 
is so, it follows that the far future fruits of 
our loins, or the descendants of races now 
savage, when they have their innings and 
occupy the centre of the historic stage and 
wield the ever-accumulating resources of 
civilization, will have a still larger reper- 
tory of instruments of culture than we now 
have, unless the later tongues d the 
older and Greek and Latin fall back toward 
the place now occupied by the old Aryan 
and Acadian. 

But let us look at this argument seriously. 
If the impoverishment of living content is 
desirable, why are the classicists so anx- 
ious to restore it by every device of maps, 
diagrams, photographs, casts, and why was, 
e. g., the St. Louis exhibit of models of 
Roman implements of many industries and 
illustrations of customs, dwellings, school, 
theatre, daily life, public and private, re- 
ligion, etc., hailed as such a pedagogic tri- 
umph, when it only marked one step 
toward giving the work of the Latin teach- 
er just the realia which constitute the great 

* Bennett, Charles E., and P., The Teach- 
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and ready aid of the teacher of living tongues ? 
Who denies that this is good or that more 
would be better ?— but these the modernist 
has 


But, further, the classicists’ arguments 
have slight regard of the psycho-physiol- 
ogy of speech as lately revealed by the 
study of its diseases, which show that lan- 
guage which really lives and is normal, 
with ear and mouth its primary centres 
and with those of the eye that reads and the 
hand that writes accessory, also has multi- 
form connection with the centres of all 
visual images, not those of words alone, 
and of all motor impulsion. A tongue that 
lives is first of all heard and spoken, and 
its foci are auditory and oral. If it is not 
spoken it thus lacks even linguistic actu- 
ality, and all that is bookish is two re- 
moves from life. But, more than this, the 
speech centres are connected with those of 
touch, of taste, smell, and with reflex and 
voluntary movements, and very closely with 
all the processes of thought, will, and feel- 
ing, so that if any of these are impaired in 
the slightest degree the speech function 
suffers. Hence, language becomes a true 
organ of the soul just in proportion as we 
think, will, feel, sense, act, in it or make it 
the focus where all afferent processes con- 
verge and whence all efferent activities 
diverge. That these cerebral and psychic 
currents of life and mind are more vital, 
more numerous, and more widely irradi- 
ated in a living than they can be in a de- 
funct tongue is plain to every one familiar 
with the facts of the sensory and motor 
aphasias. The tailor who cannot say 
“shears,” that farmer who has lost the 
words “‘corn” or “wheat,” the shoemaker 
who cannot utter the word “awl,” the 
butcher who cannot say “meat” —all 
these at once pronounce these words and 
others nearest their vocation if they see, 
taste, smell, or use the objects; and almost 
any form of presentation along these asso- 
ciative lines always tends to bring out the 
proper word, showing how oneand in sepa- 
rable in our psycho-neural constitution are 
speech and contact with real and present 
life, and how merely verbal and artificial a 
language can become, the content of which 
is found only in the remote past. 

Thus the professors of Greek and Latin 
always tend to exalt form over content and 
substance. It would be interesting to 
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trace what I believe are the remote results 
of this tendency in our language school- 
books and in our rhetorics, the writer of 
one of which declares that it is not part of 
his business to give students anything to 
say, despite the fact that their minds are 
prodigiously empty, but his function is to 
make their words and sentences, if they use 
any, proper, appropriate, and grammatical, 
or clear, concise, and definite. This undue 
separation of form and content in the 
classroom depletes any subject of human 
interest, so that most of our Latin teachers 
are no longer humanists, but philologists, 
antiquarians, critics of texts, editors, au- 
thors of copious foot-notes, verbalists, syn- 
tacticians, pedants of form, and too often 
negligent of the moral and literary content 
of even the authors they teach; and these 
pedagogic errors copied from the univer- 
sity by the high school have brought about 
the extraordinary fact that while more 
secondary pupils in this country take 
Latin than any other topics, save algebra 
alone, more drop it soon and forget it more 
completely than is the case with any other 
_ topic. The vast majority of Latin students 

in this country to-day are high-school girls, 
and if my census of from four thousand to 
five thousand is typical, more boys drop 
Latin and also drop out of high school from 
this than is the case with any other subject; 
while in colleges with electives boys are 
rapidly abandoning the study of ancient for 
that of modern tongues and sciences. If, 
indeed, the ideals of young men are the best 
materials for prophecy, college Latin will 
soon be left to girls, most of whom hope to 
teach it in the high school, or perhaps now, 
in New England, in the grammar school. 

Another very important result of this 
meagreness of content in a dead language 
is that the novice lingers longer in the 
translation stage than he does in learning 
modern tongues. In the latter he can soon 
associate the word with the object, act, or 
quality directly, without the mediation of 
the vernacular, while in Latin or Greek 
the word must be translated into English 
and then given its meaning, so that here 
there is more word-matching, which is a 
very formal process, because language it- 
self abstracted from meaning is the object 
of study. Indeed, this is now even set forth 
as the great advantage of a dead tongue. 
Latin, we are told, teaches more of Eng- 
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lish than the study of English itself, and 
Bennett goes so far as to urge that when 
the student is so proficient in Latin that he 
thinks in it without mentally translating its 
culture-value declines; or, in other words, 
the chief advantage comes in the earlier 
stages of study, and it is the secret of its 
pedagogic worth that this stage is pro- 
longed. 

Now I submit, if this were true, the ideal 
of Sturm, perhaps the prince of all Latin 
teachers, of so training boys that if they 
could be transported to ancient Rome they 
would feel more at home there than in 
Schul Pforta itself, was wrong, despite its 
magnificent results. He was jealous of 
the vernacular and waged war upon it in 
every way that he could devise. He wanted 
none of this mediation and abhorred trans- 
lation. Were this view sound, it would also 
follow that we must beware lest our classes 
in Latin advance too far, lest it cease to be 
ancillary or ad majorem gloriam Enzglica 
and set up for itself a danger that need give 
us no present cause of great alarm. If this 
view be sound, the efforts above described 
to animate the speech of old Rome with 
copious illustrations from its life and to 
make all anschaulich are erroneous, be- 
cause all such devices tend to bring life 
and eliminate the mediation of English. 
We should work with grammar, lexicon, 
and text-book alone, and keep the walls of 
our classrooms bare of pictures; but to do 
any or all of these things is absurd. 

What of the boasted effects of the clas- 
sical tongues upon English in the callow 
stage of linguistic development in which 
most students of ancient languages are? 
Some of you remember the curious pigeon 
or translation English of the Harvard ex- 
amination-papers which Charles Francis 
Adams reproduced in a pamphlet some 
years ago. From most of these sentences 
it seemed as though all idiomatic sense of 
the purity, propriety, and precision of 
which our rhetorics, fitter to make proof- 
readers than orators, prate so much. had 
been completely lost. The process of de- 
terioration is easily understood. The boy 
selects one of the first of the meanings of 
each new word from his Latin-English 
dictionary, and arranges these, each with 
its proper termination for case, mode, and 
tense, in the general order of his own 
tongue, and the version is made perhaps 


literally correct, but stylistically clumsy 
and grotesque. His effort to be faithful 
on the one hand to the original, and to be 
true to the genius of his own tongue on 
the other, ends in a compromise which 
makes his rich and cherishing mother 


tongue stepmotherly and the pupil a lin- 


guistic orphan or bastard. He may go on 
to develop a speech-consciousness which 
is oppressive and from which he hastens 
to escape, when class hour ends, into slang, 
which is now the lingua franca of the 
American adolescent boy and girl. This 
translation stage is a very critical period 
for linguistic development, beset with many 
and grave dangers, and it is one of the chief 
advantages of the modern languages that 
they shorten it and thus reduce these dan- 
gers and give two independent languages, 
and not a mongrel or cross-breed between 
two philological species; and all hybrids 
are sterile. 

But of course translation may be’a high 
art. Long ago I spent a year with a phi- 
losophy classon Jowett’s translation of Plato 
with what I thought fair results, but my 
colleague, a splendid Grecian, reproached 
me, saying that my work was not truly 
academic, that Plato could be understood 
only in Greek, and he even intimated that 
it was almost a profanation on the part of 
the great master of Baliol and his pupil 
who worked at it many years to translate 
it at all. I know a Dante scholar who calls 
Longfellow’s translation a well-meant vul- 
garization of “The Divina Commedia,” 
and others who think the same of Palmer’s 
Odyssey and of other great translations 
of masterpieces, and hold that a quin- 
tessential something with inconceivable 
culture-power, although too subtle for 
psychology to detect, is lost in these ver- 
sions. This is often true, and if so, how 
great the value that is dissipated in school 
translations! On the other hand, such 
claims as the above are often pushed to the 
extent of academic affectation and cad- 
dishness. Did not King James’s corps of 
scholars translate the very saving soul of 
Scriptures into English, and Fitzgerald 
that of Omar Khayyam? Indeed, it is said 
of both these and others that their content 
was better when rendered into English 
than it was in the original, because it found 
in our tongue a better organ. I think that 
the pedagogy of the future will begin the 
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study of all great masterpieces in other 
tongues, ancient and modern, with that of 
great versions in the vernacular, if they 
exist. Every real translator must first make 
the original tongue a second vernacular 
and truly read it, which consists of taking 
in all the author’s meaning unchanged, 
and thus attaining his standpoint and par- 
taking somewhat of his genius. Only when 
he has done this can he transport and re- 
create the content and make it speak 
equally well and possibly better than its 
original tongue. Many, if not most, of the 
great ancient classics are now monuments 
of English literature and should be read 
and rated as English classics. Now this art 
of many arts, translation, the tyros can 
only parody, and their babble-babel is a 
confusion of tongues. They cannot trans- 
late anything worth while, and the classi- 
cist who looks only at the ideal translation 
when he speaks in public, and not at the 
actual performance of his pupils in this 
classroom, lives in a Fool’s Paradise. 
That the best methods of teaching mod- 
ern languages reduce the perils of these 
efforts to ever smaller dimensions is one 
of their chief merits, and the classicist has 
much to learn of them. 

Again, training and culture can no longer 
be contrasted with or even separated from 
utility. Psychologists agree that all that we 
have thought to be purely noetic is at bot- 
tom purely practical, for the intellect is one 
form of the will. Pure no longer stand 
over against applied sciences, and service 
is the supreme test of all culture-values. 
Only use-value is real, and there is no gen- 
eral ability that can be trained by certain 
subjects and then, once developed, be 
turned in any direction. Reason, imagina- 
tion, memory, and the rest are from first 
to last specialized by nature, and must be 
so by education. Hence we must also con- 
sider pragmatic values. 

Latin and Greek terms are most needed 
in the glossaries or technical nomenclature 
of the biological and medical sciences, in- 
cluding chemistry, which it is estimated 
use more such terms than all the words 
known in Latin. The German seeks to 
duplicate every one of these words by those 
of Teutonic origin, often clumsily enough, 
while we have but one technical termi- 
nology. Mineralogy, geology, and pale- 
ontology also draw largely upon the classi- 
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cal dictionary. Mathematics, physics, and 
astronomy need but few such terms. Legal 
practice demands but a few score phrases 
bequeathed it from the Roman law, unless 
one is to be a student of the history of ju- 
risprudence and wishes to read the Justian 
Codex in the original. The clergy need 
Latin and Greek, but few of our Protes- 
tant theological seminaries use the former, 
and some do not require it, while even New 
Testament Greek may be fairly said to be 
in a languishing condition. It would be 
interesting to know how many use it later. 
Technical students often get on well with- 
out either, but for all these scientific uses 
terms from a dead language are better, 
because they will not change with growth 
and so can be given a fixed, arbitrary, and 
sometimes even a new meaning. The other, 
and probably the chief, use to which Latin 
is now put is for teaching. 

In the advanced and intensive study of 
Greek and Latin I believe with all my 
heart. I have visited the different national 
schools at Athens and Rome, and though 
not a classicist, have felt as a pedagogue 
their splendid scientific enthusiasms, and 
can in my dim lay way appreciate the mag- 
nificent results which the great leaders have 
achieved, and share their hopes. I would 
strengthen the classical departments in 
every university in this land and cheer them 
on with my heartiest vivat, crescit, floriat. 
My protest is against the qualitative degen- 
eration that has gone with the quantitative 
expansion of these studies, especially in 
secondary-school grades where tradition 
and respectability have made them but 
the shadow of a shade, where the first 
year’s high-school Latin of five hours a 
week gives a vocabulary (on which too 
much stress is given here) of less than four 
hundred words, about as much as a baby 
acquires of its own tongue the second year 
of life, about one quarter of this slender 
stock of words being so near their English 
equivalents that they could be rightly 
guessed without study. It requires little 
or no knowledge to translate convenio, 
convene, jfemina, feminine, etc. Under 
current methods of setting and hearing 
lessons, instead of studying with his pupils 
as I described in my last article in this jour- 
nal,* the American teacher does not need to 


* See G. German Teacher Teaches,’’ 
New ENGLAND April, 1907. 
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be nearly so far in advance of his pupils 
as does the teacher of modern languages 
under the methods they now use. For the 
rank and file of Latin teachers, the ped- 
agogic method is, if I am not mistaken, 
more antiquated than are methods in any 
other field, the preparation less substantial, 
and the work more often abandoned by the 
pupils. Some of the more conservative 
masters almost seem to feel it bad form to 
try to make their work easy or interesting, 
and have a certain esoteric aloofness; so 
you easily detect in educational discussions 
their sense of élite superiority that talks 
de haut en bas, as if they were culture’s own 
chosen and elect. In the days when Do- 
natus and later Priscian were most in vogue, 
Virgil was read for the sake of the grammar, 
sO supreme was form and so insignificant 
was content; and later, to show how low 
Latin training can degenerate, we have 
abundant records in the history of educa- 
tion of clergy who used the Latin formule 
of the Church, but did not understand it 
enough even to change the genders in the 
prayers for the dead. Charlemagne’s 
“Capitularies” describe sufficiently this 
condition of Latin training. 

The modernists, too, have their enthu- 
siasms. How many American teachers in 
all advanced departments look to Germany 
as the birthplace of their souls into the high- 
er intellectual life! There, and perhaps in 
France, possibly in Italy, we found our 
vocation, set our standards high, and our 
later pilgrimages thither are almost as to a 
Holy Land of science. Perhaps we, too, 
idealize their art, literature, life, fashions, 
and even errors. We need them to supple- 
ment and complement, as well as to spur us 
on; and now, as everything is taking on 
cosmic dimensions and the world is ac- 
quiring a solidarity, he who knows but one 
living tpngue is provincial. The Greeks 
did not have to study a foreign language, 
and who can say how much more indig- 
enous their development was from this 
cause? Had they done so, it may well be 
doubted whether they would have produced 
the immortal works which make their lan- 
guage a literature now so precious. And 
the Romans studied only Greek, which was 
to them a living, modern tongue. To be a 
citizen of the world, as the educated man 
and woman of to-day must be, we must 
know at least several tongues. Which is 


better, to be ancients, or to extend the 
range of our linguistic rapport among con- 
temporary nations? Every teacher of 
every department who wishes to follow the 
rogress in his field must command at 
east French and German; for translations 
from these languages, even the works of 
the first rank, are less and less. Reading 
knowledge of them is almost necessary for 
respectability in any line of scholarship 
to-day. If the American lawyer needs them 
less for the practice of his profession, the 
American clergyman needs them more if 
he would lead or even grow. They open a 
rich, new, and varied field of untranslated 
literature, and not merely to the critic or 
student of comparative literature, but even 
to the reader of novels, dramas, and 


Much American talent goes into politics, 
and most of it into business, and if there is 
anything now needed more than anything 
else in these fields, both so suddenly broad- 
ened as we have become a colonizing world- 
power, it is just the culture that comes from 
a broader, sympathetic view of how things 
in the field of industry and statecraft look 
through French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, not to say still other, eyes. Our 
American Bureau of South American Re- 
publics tells us over and over again that we 
are losing all these markets because we do 
not know French and Spanish, and fail to 
find or send there sagacious agents who do. 
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Our ambassadors in foreign lands are often 
totally ignorant of the tongue of the sover- 
eigns and courts to whom they are accred- 
ited, and are often victims of imposition 
from the underlings in their own office; and 
the same is often true of those appointed 
to rule the races that have recently become 
subject to us. We have been strangely pro- 
vincial and linguistically insulated from 
the great family of nations, and have thus 
grown singularly incapable of profiting by 
the experiences of other lands, although we 
are now slowly improving in this respect. 
It would have been better for the past and 
present and future if the proportion of 
youth studying ancient and modern lan- 
guages had been exactly reversed. Noth- 
ing gives such insight into and respect for 
another country as to study its language 
and thus to get into touch with its soul. To 
do this, to feel the aspirations, to know the 
achievements, to be spurred by the senti- 
ment of emulation and rivalry and seek the 
virtues, and to avoid the errors and vices 
of other countries in which the zeitgeist is 
now weaving the complex web of history, 
to realize that there are other excellences 
than ours, to be shamed for our political 
and social shortcomings by others’ merits,— 
this and not converse with the past is the 
new larger and truly humanistic culture of 
the present and of the future, toward which 
we must now strive; for content and not 
form must lead. 


ats 
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INDIAN SUMMER 
By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Pennons of flame, to west, to east, to north! 
October flings his fiery challenge forth. 

From rustling hedgerows pipes the fifing quail, 
Swift answered by old Winter’s gusty hail. 

Too soon his vanguard sweeps throughout the land, 
And strips the gaudy trees with ruthless hand. 


Then, like the redskin maid of long ago, 

Rare Indian Summer steps ’twixt foe and foe. 
Each draws him back, reluctant, from the fray, 

| With promise given to meet another day. 

] Then burr of locusts sounds through mellow days, 
, And happy children haunt the woodland ways. 


Shrill, boyish whistles fill the hazy air, 

And little figures, flitting here and there, 

Gay silhouettes against a crimson frieze, 

Make living pictures ’tween the framing trees. 
While squirrels frisk, and scold the merry thieves 
Who glean their nutty harvest ’neath the leaves. 


IN MEMORY OF A DAY 
By MARGARET N. GOODNOW 


And what is so rare as a day in June — 
Except it be one in November! — 
When earth, sky, and heart glow, warmly attune 
With the year’s fading glory and splendor? 
And what is so kind as the clasp pf warm hands 
When the heart pulses true to the meeting; 
And friendship, abeam, at the open door stands, 
Her eyes all aglow with love’s greeting ? 


And what is so sweet as an old-time song 
Sung by voices aquiver with feeling, 
Whilst tender old memories lovingly throng 
And tears down the furrows are stealing ? 
And what is so pure as a good-by kiss, 
The ‘‘God bless you” so sweet to remember ? — 
For naught in the world of acclaim would I miss 
This one perfect day in November. 


THE CHOJU'SO: A LEGEND OF THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


By ESTHER MATSON 


befel in the Little Spring 
which we call autumn. Wa- 
The 


it to the Court. The vine that grew on 
Wanita-Mimi’s window-lattice. mourned it 
to the breeze, and the breeze sighed it to 
the world. 

Nothing could save her unless it be a 
draught from the crystal clear River that 
flowed under the Mountain Kai. There 

w a wondrous rose-red flower: now if 
the petals of it blew into the River a drink 
of the water would give health and beauty 
and happiness to him who drank. 

So it was writ. But none knew where to 
find the magic River. 

“Vet,” said the Prince who loved Wanita- 
Mimi, “ Joy-of-the-Court shall drink of it 
and live.” 

So he went out to search. 


On the morning of the first day he passed 
through the Garden-of-a-Hundred-Flow- 
ers. It was here a pale pink chrysanthe- 
mum leaned toward him. It was Ahé-No- 
Sora, at Dawn,” who whispered hope 
to him. 


On the second day he had gone beyond 
the Garden, but Blessings-of-Majesty, that 
was yet another pale rose flower, spoke to 
him a word of comfort. 


By the end of the third day, when Shad- 
ows-of-the-Evening-Sun glowed red along 
the horizon he felt his love burning like- 
wise hot within his breast. 


It was midway of the day after that he 


met the Red Dragon, and that was a lost 
day. 


But early on the fifth morn Golden-Dew 


laid her cool finger-tips on his forehead, 


and that was a day of cheer. 


As the night of the sixth fell Moon’s- 
Halo shone so bright that a great peace 
stole over his heart. 

But the Prince was not yet come to the 
end of his journeyings. Nine long days and 
nine longer nights he wandered east and 
west, and still he found not what he sought. 


It was at set of sun on the ninth day that 
Mist-o’-the-Moon blinded his eyes with 
tears. Then came over him a faintness like 
to death, for in all that time he had not 
eaten nor drunk nor slept. 

Face down then, he fell on the ground, 
and so lay through the night and knew 
nothing. 


At gray of the day he awoke to burning 
thirst. A moist pebble touched his hand. 
“Water,” he gasped, and crawled to where 
he heard a river purling. 

Not till he had slaked his thirst did he 
look up, and lo! before his eyes was the 
King’s house, and hard by that of Wanita- 
Mimi. Alas, then he had gone far astray, 
and was but come home again empty- 
handed. 

At the thought despair seized him. He 
stared as if he had been carven stone him- 
self. The King’s house here? Aye, there 
was no mistaking the yellow gate with the 
bronze dragons on either side. Wanita- 
Mimi’s? Aye, there was no mistaking the 
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Then, quicker than it takes to tell of & 
he ran to Wanita-Mimi, and no sooner hall 
she drunk the magic drink than she grew 
straightway rosy and strong again, ang 
goodness and happiness and long life wer 
hers thereafter; even as it is writ. 


vine-framed lattice with the golden bird- 
cage hanging without. 

And yet —the Prince rubbed his eyes. 
At his feet rolled a river clear as crystal; on 
his right hand rose a mountain over whose 
side there grew a wonderful plant. 

Could it be possible that this? — 

The Prince’s heart beat furiously. At 
the moment a wind blew one of the flowers 
from the plant into the river. In the wave 
it glowed rose-red, and the Prince knew 
that there in truth was the crystal-clear- 
River, the Mountain Kai and the healing 
Choju-So. 


So now you have the story, and know 
why the Chrysanthemum is the flower of 
the royal house in Japan, and why on the 
ninth day of the ninth month of every year 
is celebrated the Festival of the Choju-Sq 
that ‘ Flower-of-the-Four-Seasons.”’ 


A MIRACLE 
By WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


Down through the dusty streets I go: 
The prosy brick fronts stand arow; 
Electric wires besieve the sky; 

Electric cars go clanging by; 

The July sun malignant glares 

Upon the huckster’s drooping wares; 
The sparrows in the gutter flirt 
Ditch-water on my lady’s skirt; 

Two miles of this to Boston town — 
Enough to cast one’s spirits down! 
Then suddenly a breath of air, 
Unheralded, from who knows where, 
Brings to my sense an odor faint, 
Unrecognized yet eloquent, 

And whiff! the dullsome street is gone — 
Before me towers the Pantheon! 
Behind that mighty portico’ 

Lurk the great gods of long ago; 
About me flit the imperious shades 

Of those who built these colonnades: 
Agrippa, he who talked with Paul, 
Trajan, Septimius, and all 

The older and the newer lords 

Who bound the Seven Hills with cords. 
Time is wiped out, and once again 

I mingle with Italian men, 

While on me, scarce a step from home, 
Falls the immortal spell of Rome. 
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View of the Consular quarters at Bagdad 


B BAGDAD, THE HOME OF SINDBAD 
| AND ALADDIN 


fa turbulent city in the world, is 
officially known throughout 
Ween the Ottoman Empire as “The 
Abode of Peace;” with the 
mime sense of the inappropriateness of 
mings, Bagdad, one of the filthiest of all 
Sriental towns, is still known as “The 
Smorious City;” yet, in spite of its modern 
| Severty, its narrow, winding streets, its 
= a mud huts, and the filth of its peo- 


, the Bagdad of Haroun-al-Raschid, of 

eherazade, of Sindbad the Sailor, and of 

muaddin, the city in which every boy has 

myed over and over again the stories of 

=the Arabian Nights,” will always be glo- 

fious. 

Bagdad is far from the track of the trav- 

@iler; the long journey of nearly a month 

across the Arabian desert, or the still longer 

pea route through the Persian Gulf and five 

mundred miles up the Tigris River, is so 

| @itticult or so expensive that hardly a tourist 
; mt the ‘‘Cook”’ variety has ever visited it. 

: The historian describes Bagdad as the 

: meereation of the Calif Mansur in 762 A.D.; 

 ” Dut in the earliest Assyrian times, nearly 

| metnree thousand years before Mansur made 

# the capital of Arabia, a city then called 

Bagdadu stood upon the Tigris. Nearly 

fwo and a half millenniums ago the great 

Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt it; a pleasant sun- 

Sect hour may now be spent in ascending the 

Meeriver in a little boat similar to the one in 


By EDGAR J. BANKS 


which the three wise men of Gotham went 
to sea, and in digging from the great em- 
bankment above the modern bridge a large, 
square brick stamped with the name and 
titles of this illustrious Babylonian king. 
The bowl in which the boatman rapidly 
whirls his passenger back and forth while 
slowly paddling up the stream is a wicker 
coracle smeared over with bitumen. Such 
boats are portrayed upon the sculptures of 
ancient Nineveh, and in them Sindbad may 
have had one of his first unrecorded adven- 
tures 

Of the old round city of Calif Mansur, 
to the left of the river, nothing but low 
mounds concealed by squalid brick houses 
of the Moslem quarter remain to mark its 
site, and if in laying the foundations for the 
modern houses there failed to appear the 
fragments of carved marble, the old city 
and its culture would long have been for- 
gotten by its modern inhabitants. 

The city of Haroun-al-Raschid, the hero 
of “The Arabian Nights,” the Calif who in 
the guise of one of his subjects delighted to 
wander about the streets at night in search 
of adventure, was to the left of the Tigris. 
The site of his famous palace is now occu- 
pied by the great ungainly buildings of the 
foreign consuls. The walls of his city, de- 
scribing a semicircle along the eastern shore, 
were standing until 1870, when Midhat 
Pasha, a Turk who aped the civilization of 
the West, was governor. In his attempt to 
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Bab-es-Shergi, the south gate. Originally the traffic passed through this gateway, which is 
. now bricked up 


Europeanize the Arabs, his first great work 
was to pay the salaries of the officials and 
the public debt with the bricks of the old 


city wall. Speedily the fortifications of the 


Califs disappeared, and the foundations 
and the half-filled moat became sufficiently 
unsightly to serve as a cemetery for the 
Bagdad Jews. 

The gates of Bagdad, five in number, 
were large, covered fortifications; the three 
which were fortunate enough to escape the 
destructive process of paying the salaries 
of public officials still bear evidence of the 
true glory of the city of the Califs. The 
south gate is now a guard-house, and in the 
spot where the proud Arabian sentinel for- 
merly paced his beat a ragged Turkish sol- 
dier, armed with a Springfield rifle, the dis- 
carded relic of our Civil War, lounges about 
to salute his superiors as they pass. The 
entrance to the gate has been bricked up, 
forcing the modern traffic over the bed of 
the wall at its side. 

The Gate of the Talisman, the next in 
order as one follows about the city, is now 
a powder-house. Stone lions and dragons 


still keep guard above the outer entrance, 
and the Arabic inscription in huge letters 
running about the circular tower is an illus- 
tration of the skill of the Arabian artists. 
The gateway was bricked up in 1638, when 
Sultan Murad IV. captured the city. A few 
years ago a native woman excavated a pot 
of Arabic gold near the gate, and now the 
ground in that vicinity is filled with holes 
dug by the people who would follow her 
example. 

The middle gate is well preserved, and 
although the Arab prefers to enter the city 
by climbing down into the bed of the moat, 
it is still capable of use. A fortified bridge 
leads over the moat to the octagonal tower, 
and a second bridge, at right angles with 
the first, leads from the tower, over the sur- 
rounding arm of the moat, to the desert. 

Of the three Arabian women whose 
names will always live in story,— the Queen 
of Sheba, Zenobia, and Zobeide,— the last 
is buried at Bagdad. It is with consider- 
able awe that one passes through the large 
Mohammedan cemetery in the desert to 
the right of the river, and approaches an 
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octagonal brick tower surmounted with a 
pineapple dome, for there tradition says 
Zobeide, the favorite wife of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, was buried. Although the critic 
would destroy our faith in the tradition, the 
tomb was once worthy of the gentle lady 
who ruled and deceived with her cunning 
the greatest monarch of the Arabic world. 
The repair in which the tomb is now kept 
is characteristic of the governing Turk. 
The door has disappeared; the stairway 
leading to the top of the octagonal base is 
almost impassable; the tower is slowly fall- 
ing to pieces; the carvings upon its walls 
have been torn away to decorate modern 
tombs; and the mound which marks the 
grave is a shapeless heap of brick frag- 
ments. The open tomb is the hiding-place 
for bats and a playhouse for young Mos- 
lems; at sunset it serves as a watch-tower 
for the robber who would waylay the belated 
traveller. Poor Zobeide, with her beauty, 
_ her charms, and her intrigues, was worthy 
of a better fate. 

Near-by in the desert is a little square 
house which was recently constructed above 
the grave of the Calif Mansur. Of the long 
line of the Bagdad Califs, the Grand Viz- 


All that is left of the ancient walls of Bagdad 


iers, the Ministers, the Chief Executioners, 
whose names are familiar to most school- 
boys, the grave of but one remains; the rest 
have been swept away by the current of the 
changing river, or plundered by the Arabs 
for their bricks, or buried beneath the mod- 
ern city. 

Whoever would search for traces of the 
city’s glory should visit the remains of the 
university, where, long before Columbus 
discovered America, the greatest scholars of 
the world taught that the earth is round, 
and, reviving the forgotten learning of the 
Chinese, added to it, and passed it on 
through the Spanish Moors to the western 
nations. The world may thank the Arabs 
for paper, for gunpowder, for the water- 
wheel, and for the knowledge of grafting 
fruit-trees; many of our most common 
words — sugar, cotton, alcohol,’ alchemy, 
and a host of others—are Arabic. Now 
the university is a Aan, and the petty tra- 
ders who pass beneath the proud inscription 
of the archway have forgotten that their 
storerooms were once the lecture-halls of 
learned professors. 

In the centre of the modern city is a sculp- 
tured and inscribed minaret towering far 
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Sitt Zobeide, the tomb of the favorite wife of Haroun-al-Raschid 


above the flat roofs of the houses. The 
mosque which it once adorned has disap- 
peared; from its gallery the muezzin no 
longer calls the Faithful to prayer, and 
thousands of blue doves, the sacred bird in 
which the soul of the prophet Mohammed 
is expected to return to earth, are its occu- 
) pants. From its summit one may see, be- 
yond the flat roofs of the city, the golden 


minaret of Kazamieh rising above the sur- 
rounding date-palms, and the Tigris wind- 
ing like a huge snake through the desert 
until it disappears on the horizon. In every 
direction, as far as the eye can reach, is the 
once fertile plain of two of the most civilized 
nations of the world,—the Babylonians 
and the Arabs; now it is deserted save for 
an occasional group of black tents. 
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The modern city is a network of winding 
lanes, too narrow in places for horsemen, 
and sometimes when pedestrians meet they 
must squeeze against the walls to pass. It 
is more or less of a labyrinth; when the na- 
tives are lost in its maze their method of 
extrication is to follow along the path worn 
deep by the donkeys which carry the water 
to the houses, for all such paths lead to the 
river. Few of the native houses have win- 
dows opening upon the streets. From the 
large, open court about which the house is 


punkah or fan swinging from the ceilings 
and with the thick camel-thorn screen, 
moistened to cool the passing air by evap- 
oration, the Bagdadi may endure the swel- 
tering heat of summer when the thermom- 
eter registers one hundred and twenty de- 
grees in the shade; but during the winter, 
when the thermometer is at freezing-point, 
he shivers the days away over a charcoal- 
brazier. 

The government of Bagdad is Turkish: 
many of the officials are exiles from Con- 


Abdul Kadr, the largest mosque in Bagdad 


built open the kitchen, the rooms for the 
servants, and the half underground serdaubs 
which serve as a refuge from the heat of 
summer. On the second floor are the living- 
rooms, and above is the flat roof where dur- 
ing the six hot months of the year the fam- 
ily retires for the evening meal, and sleeps 
until the morning sun drives them below. 
There is an unwritten law that the Bagdadi 
May not gaze over the railing of his roof to 
his neighbor’s harem; if the harem’s hus- 
band is present the law is seldom broken. 
With the underground serdaub provided 
with air-shafts reaching to the roof, with a 


stantinople; others have purchased from the 
Sublime Porte the right to plunder the prov- 
ince. Half of its hundred thousand inhab- 
itants are Arabs and Persian Moslems; the 
other fifty thousand, with the exception of 
a few Chaldeans and Armenians, are Jews, 
the descendants of the Hebrews who were 
exiled from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Bagdad Jew is the poorest specimen of 
his race, and all of the tricky qualities which 
are supposed to be Jewish are combined 
and exaggerated in him. He no longer 
wears the yellow turban, nor is he required, 
as in the time of the Califs, to dismount 
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The ancient minaret, the loftiest tower in Bagdad, one of the few monuments dating from 
. the time of the Califs 


Embankment constructed by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. Each of its large square 
bricks bears his name and title 
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A Bagdad woman driving buffalo to water 


from his donkey when meeting a Moslem in 
the street; yet as a survival of the old regu- 
lation he wears a turban about the fez, and 
his wife, concealed in her dark blue gown 
which is interwoven with silver, hides her 
face behind the horsehair, vizor-like veil. 
No more superstitious creature exists than 
the Bagdad Jew. Thirty-five years ago he 
was excommunicated for sending his chil- 
dren to school, and when under the ban no 
one might feed him or give him work. His 
wife may not look into a mirror, nor sweep 


the floor, nor bring a saucepan into the 
house after dark. When her child dies she 
forgets the Hebrew law and takes into the 
household a pig to guard the other children 
from the evil eye; if the pig should die its 
skin is used for their clothing. 

The Arabs of Bagdad are mostly Bed- 
ouins who have deserted their wandering 
life for the peace of the city. The men 
wear the Turkish fez or the head-dress of 
the desert, the long aba and the red, pointed 
shoes; the women tattoo their faces and 


The tomb of Sheik Omar, one of the important shrines of Bagdad 
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sometimes their entire bodies with an in- 
tricate pattern of vines and flowers, dye their 
nails with henna, and decorate their ears 
and noses with rings. It is now seldom that 
the young Arab noble, mounting his pure- 
blooded horse, joins his companions in 
races and sports outside the city. No 
longer is his love for adventure so great 
that he loads his camels with merchandise 
and crosses the desert, or embarks at the 
port of Busreh on a sailing-ship to the un- 
known parts of the world. The story-teller, 
it is true, sits in the café as of old, but his 
stories attract only those who are fond of 
their lewdness. The same large white don- 
key from the far distant city of Hassa, with 
the end of its tail and its forehead dyed with 
henna, like the beards of the Persians, still 
brings the water from the river. The fish- 
erman wanders along the Tigris and, while 
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calling upon Allah to help him, casts his net 
into the water; but he no longer finds it 
weighted with an iron box confining an 
afreet, or the body of a beautiful maiden, 
The merchant still sits in the bazaar before 
his little booth, but his stock of goods is not 
so extensive as when the city contained 
three millions of people. The old men go 
to the mosque and to the shrines of the 
saints to pray, but not with the same fervor 
as in the old days. The peasant-woman 
still drives her water buffaloes to the river 
to drink, but the herd is diminished. The 
ladies resort to the hot baths, but the slave 
attendants and the sweet perfumes are miss- 
ing, and the love-lorn Arab lad no longer 
improvises his passionate songs beneath 
the windows of the houri-like maiden who 
has enraptured his heart. All this has 
passed away forever. 


DESTINY 
By JAMES BUCKHAM 


I know the house wherein my soul shall dwell. 
My soul hath built it, or in heaven or hell. 
Needs not the Judgment Book my fate to tell. 


No fiat doth await the free-born mind. 
Itself elects, itself doth loose or bind. 
As writes the soul, so is the edict signed. 


Immortal life is evolution still. 
The stream of being floweth as it will. 
God doth not hinder. God doth but fulfil. 


The nature-child shall unto nature go. 
The Spirit-lover shall the Spirit know. 
The earth-bound back to stream of atoms flow. 


My joy of joys my spouse must ever be. 
I go to that I love. Nor shall I see 
The Face that e’er on earth was dark to me. 


In life to come, O soul, what shalt thou be? " 
Thine own election and affinity! 
Absorbed in what hath here absorbéd thee. 


¢ 
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The Spalding House, built about 1670, owned by Molly Varnum Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


REDISCOVERING 


AN OLD HOUSE 


By ELLEN STRAW THOMPSON 


How Molly Varnum Chapter, D. A. R., of Lowell, Mass., discovered and revived the 
almost obliterated beauties of an historic New England house. 
A typical New England opportunity 


Fain 1653 two petitions reached 
\3i the Great and General Court 
4” of Massachusetts at the same 
time: one signed by twenty- 

Nine men principally -from 
Woburn and Concord asking for a tract of 
land “beginning on Merrimack River, at a 
neck of land next to Concord River, south 
and west into the country to make up a 
quantity of six miles square.”’ 

The second petition was signed by the 
Rev, John Eliot, agent and trustee for the 
Indians, asking that a grant of land sit- 
uated between Pawtucket Falls and the 


Concord River — known as Great Neck — 


“be appropriated for the sole and exclusive 
use of the tribe inhabiting thereabouts.” 

Both petitions were granted. The first 
land mentioned formed the original limits 
of the town of Chelmsford. The second 
became known as the Wamesit grant. 

The tribe of Indians inhabiting the land 
obtained by Eliot had been converted by 
him, and were known first as the Pawtucket 
and later as the Wamesit, or Praying In- 
dians. They lived at peace with their neigh- 
bors, the citizens of Chelmsford; but after 
many years, their numbers became greatly 
reduced, and they sold their land and re- 
moved farther north, to Pennacook. The 
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old “Spalding House,” the subject of this 
sketch, stands on land once a part of the 
“‘Wamesit grant,” while Pawtucket and 
Wannalancit Streets, close by, serve to com- 
memorate the first proprietors and their 
celebrated chief. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution throughout the country have pre- 
served many historic houses, some of which 
have sheltered Washington, Lafayette, or 
other distinguished men. Others mark 
the scenes of memorable events; but this 
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deeds made by a former historian of the 
Molly Varnum Chapter shows that this 
house, built about 1761 by one Robert Hil- 
dreth, had been the property of four differ- 
ent soldiers of the Revolution: Andrew 
Fletcher, Joseph Tyler, Captain John Ford, 
and Moses Davis. The last was known 
as an innholder, and it was to his owner- 
ship, doubtless, that we owe many of the 
treasures unearthed during our period of 
restoration. 

From Moses Davis the estate next passed, 


Upper large hall, showing swinging partition, landscape paper, and restored seats 


place is entered on the old Middlesex coun- 
ty records for many years, in deed after 
deed, as part of the Wamesit grant, thus 
pointing like an index finger to a just and 
generous act of the white men toward the 
Indians. Eliot saw to it that their interests 
were in every way safeguarded. No white 
man could buy their land without permis- 
sion of the Court; hence when, in 1686, 
the Wamesits themselves asked permission 
to sell, the citizens of Chelmsford were al- 
lowed to buy only on condition that the 
Indians should receive full value. 

An exhaustive search through the old 


in 1790, into the hands of Joel Spalding, the 
first of that name to possess it. He also 
had served in the Revolution, and his father, 
Col. Simeon Spalding, a most distinguished 
officer and citizen, owned land close by. 
Although the Spalding House may lack 
the distinction of many others in which 
Washington and Lafayette have been enter- 
tained for a few hours, it comes down to us, 
its present proud possessors, under the sig- 
natures of five soldiers of the Revolution, 
with a title bearing the mark of the “noble 
red man,”’ its first inhabitant. 

The transformation of an inn into a pri- 
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vate house needed much putting up and 
tearing down of partitions, and the old 
house must have been quite overhauled 
when, in 1790, Joel Spalding, the first, took 
possession and started it on a new lease of 
life. In 1819 Capt. Jonathan Spalding, a 
son of Joel Spalding, brought a bride to the 
home, which was destined soon to become 
a part of the city already striving for recog- 
nition. In 1826 this section of Chelmsford 
was set off as a part of Lowell, and gradu- 
ally the quiet surroundings changed as the 
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many years. A distinguished Free Mason, 
for a long time a practising physician in 
Lowell, his death touched most deeply a 
large circle of friends and patients. Left 
alone, the sister drew more closely into the 
seclusion of her home, the house seeming to 
guard all the more jealously the loneliness 
and grief of this the last survivor of the 
family. On her way home from Jamaica, 
she died suddenly and left the house at 
last to face a dubious future, if not entire 
dissolution. 


The Spalding Memorial Room 


busy life of the city crept nearer. As the 
years went on, this family circle grew smaller 
and more reserved, and like many an old 
New England homestead, as the family 
grew less and less so the old house grew 
more and more aloof from the world, until, 
with closed blinds and chilling exterior, it 
concealed all traces of life within, just as 
the high board fence concealed the wealth 
of beauty and fragrance in its roses, lilies- 
of-the-valley, and other flowers which grew 
so luxuriantly in the garden. Dr. Joel Spald- 
ing, son of Captain Jonathan, and grandson 
of Joel, the first, lived here with his sister 


But helping hands came to the rescue, 
and the house, after more than one hun- 
dred years since Joel Spalding’s purchase 
in 1790, now starts out in a new rdéle. It 
stands to-day as a memento of the Wamesit 
grant; as a link between the present and the 
old tavern days, its fireplaces, buried so 
many years under laths and plaster, once 
more sending out their cheery light; as a 
monument to the services of five brave 
old soldiers, and as a memorial of the grati- 
tude and love of the friends and patients 
of Dr. Joel Spalding, and of the regard 
and the esteem of his brother Masons. A 
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The ancient ** tap-room,” now the living-room, showing the restored fireplace 


house so richly endowed cannot fail to suc- 
ceed. 

When the house first came into our pos- 
session we had no thought of what the fu- 
ture might have in store. Soon rumors 
of ancient fireplaces, into which kittens dis- 
appeared, only to reappear in other rooms, 
following mysterious passages in the old 
chimney, caused us to sound walls and pry 
into cracks; but the old chimneys kept 
their secrets well. Suddenly, the spirit of 
adventure seized us, and stripping the pa- 
per from the walls of the hall, tearing off 
plaster and ripping off boards, out came 
at last a fireplace, with the remains of a 
mantel. It was not exactly what we had 
expected to find, as it was small and shal- 
low, but it was a fireplace. Next it was dis- 
covered to have a false back; then, a hint 
from a wise man sent us looking for a larger 
fireplace beyond, and we found it. Relic 
of the days when wood was to be had for 
the asking, black with soot and gray with 
the ashes of many a smoke-talk, our fire- 
place stands to-day, nearly six feet across 
the front, with a mantel that is a joy to be- 
hold. Straight and plain, unbroken by 


shelf or ornament, its beautiful raised pan- 
els with their concave moldings mark it as 
one of the earliest forms of mantel; while 
the quaint little closet on the right, its posi- 
tion setting all rules of regularity at defi- 
ance, calls up visions of what that closet 
may sometime have contained. Stalwart 
lumbermen group in my dreams about this 
fireplace, smoking their pipes and relating 
stories of wonderful cargoes seen unloaded 
at Newburyport, or of their last hazardous 
journey through the New Hampshire for- 
ests, while every now and then some hand 
reaches up for the little squat bottle on the 
closet-shelf — it may have been your an- 
cestor’s hand, or mine; who knows? Noth- 
ing remained of the old barth but the foun- 
dation. Bricks and tiles of all kinds and 
complexions were tried in the process of 
restoration, without avail. Each attempt 
made the fireplace look older and more di- 
lapidated, while the colors stood out like 
bright patches on a faded surface. Finally, 
some one suggested old sidewalk brick, 
and after infinite patience a sufficient num- 
ber of the same size and shape were pro- 
cured, laid in place herring-bone fashion, 
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by a Norwegian bricklayer who grasped 
the sentiment of the occasion, threw law 
and order to the winds, and produced a 
hearth which blended the old and new to- 
gether in one harmonious whole, and again 
we were at peace. Now, our hall, with its 
quaint curving staircase, its wainscotting 
rescued ahd restored, with its white paint, 
brass lamps, and the soft warmth of its 
yellow walls, is a sight to warm the heart of 
any lover of “‘ye olden time.” 

We at first thought our kitchen could not 
be improved. Here we had a brick oven in 
fine working-order, a big fireplace with 
swinging crane, and a bewildering array of 
kettles, bakers, gridirons, and all kinds of 
cooking-utensils. At the side of the fire- 
place was situated a rambling closet, but 
entered by a door so narrow that but few 
could venture to explore its mysteries. The 
old ceiling was so low it could be easily 
touched by the hand, and in some places 
actually rested on the window-casing. Not 
until some one incited our ambition by sto- 
ries of raftered kitchens did we dream of 
disturbing it, but once the question was 
brought up, we had no rest until, after 


Front hall fireplace, with restored hearth 


many decisions pro and con, we pulled 
down the plaster and to-day our beautiful 
brown rafters stand out in bold relief 
against the bright coloring of our “Cran- 
ford” paper, placing our kitchen beyond 
criticism. 

The success of our explorations so far 
gave us renewed courage, of which we 
needed all we could muster for working out 
our next problem. 

When the paper was removed from the 
walls of our hall the marks of a former door- 
way, connecting with the room at the rear, 
were plain to be seen. This little back 
room had three windows very close together, 
no two alike either in length or breadth. 
Restoring the old doorway, we gloried in 
our “tavern tap-room,” as we in our ig- 
norance called it. When the wall-paper 
was taken off traces of a fireplace were 
visible in one corner, and the floor also 
bore the marks of a hearth to correspond. 
Made overconfident by success, we gave 
orders to restore this fireplace, without stop- 
ping to consider much about the conse- 
quences. Down came the partition next 
to the chimney, showing — not a fireplace, 
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The old-time canopy bed 


but a hole; not a hole, but a chasm! Even 
the most courageous hesitated as we gazed 
into the labyrinth of the monster chimney, 
into which we had so recklessly plunged. 
Experts came, shook their heads and de- 
parted, giving no advice as to future action. 
The yawning chasm refused to give up its 
secret, and timid souls trembled lest the old 
house collapse over our heads. For thirty- 
six hours this wretched chimney, for all 
the world like a giant tree shattered by 
lightning, harassed our waking hours and 
haunted our dreams. 

At last, after repeated measurings, sound- 
ings, and pacings about, after peering into 
the attic and groping in the cellar, an ex- 
pert mason was found who announced that 
we had a circular chimney of six flues. Two 
of these flues were in use by fireplaces on 
the second floor, the remaining four being 
originally distributed as follows: one used 
from front hall, one from front room on left 
of hall, the two remaining having been used 
from a large fireplace situated in a long tap- 
room or living-room of which our present 
so-called tap-room had formerly been a 
part. At the time of change, doubtless, 


from tavern to private house, a partition 


.had been built without any compunction, 


running straight into the chimney, cutting 
into hearth, flue, or anything else in its way, 
for the sole purpose, apparently, of provi- 
ding the small room with a nice square cor- 
ner; at the same time, in the other room 
thus formed, a corner fireplace was built, 
using the flue left undisturbed by the erratic 
partition. The experts’ theory was later 
proved true by the mason, who found the 
remains of a “boiler” or brick oven, show- 
ing the location of the former fireplace, 
which had employed two flues. 
Encouraged now by advice from all sides 
we tore down the modern partition, aged 
some seventy-five or one hundred years, 
rebuilt the fireplace, copied the ‘‘mullun- 
leaf green” paint found on a part of the 
walls under the paper, thus wholly restor- 
ing our tap-room. In the process of this 
restoration we had encroached on one-half 
of the fashionable “long parlor’’ of more 
recent years. Possibly, Capt» Jonathan 
Spalding thought a long parlor none too 
good for his bride. Be that as it may, at 
some time the partition was taken down, 
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and a truss of such formidable size as to 
entirely close a doorway on the floor above, 
was put up to support the ceiling. A chim- 
ney-breast had been built in to the room, of 
sufficient width to entirely cover all traces 
of the corner fireplaces, which were, doubt- 
less, unsightly objects at that period, and 
a black ventilating-arrangement had been 
added as a finishing touch to the modern 
room. 

We put up a steel beam, sheathed in, 
across the ceiling, to relieve the old truss 
from duty; had four doors made duplicates 
of those found in the house, and hung them 
each in the old-fashioned leaf style, to open 
singly or in pairs. We built a corner cup- 
board to cover up the scars left by taking 
down the chimney-breast, its upper door 
an old window, its lower an old hand-made 
door found in the house; wainscotted the 
room to match the hall; put on a paper 
copied from an old buff brocade, and thus 
completed the tour of our chimney, with 
hall, living-room or tap-room, and a front 
room dainty enough to suit the most fastid- 
ious, and thus carrying the arrangement 
back to the old tavern days. 
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Upstairs across the front of the house 
were three rooms, two of which were sep- 
arated by a hinged partition, which, when 
raised, was firmly secured to the ceiling by 
large hand-wrought iron hooks. It was 
discovered one day that the second parti- 
tion was modern. That, of course, meant 
its downfall. Without it, we now have a 
room between forty-five and fifty feet long, 
divided in the centre by the swinging par- 
tition. The fronts of old seats running 
round one-half of this room were found fast- 
ened back against the wall. These were 
easily restored to position, and furnished 
with hinged covers, as were formerly used. 
In this hall were situated two fireplaces, one 
small and the other of more generous pro- 
portions, with a fine mantel. This room 
contained nine windows, seven across the 
front. These windows, like all the others 
in the house, had small, square panes with 
hand-made sashes. All the woodwork 
throughout the house was made and fin- 
ished by hand. 

Another problem we had to meet was the 
method of lighting the house. Of course we 
sighed for candle-light, but realized it was 
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impracticable. Lamps were not consid- 
ered quite safe, for various reasons, while 
gas or electricity seemed much too modern. 
The question was definitely settled by a gift 
old brass brackets of sufficient number 
to furnish light for the large upper hall. 
These brackets were antique oil-lamps, 
with pear-shaped globes, that had already 
been changed for electricity. Later, an- 
other gift of five old brass lamps and two 
of bronze reconciled us still more to the 
use of electricity. We then found pewter 
lamps, iron and brass candlesticks, which 
we pressed into service, hanging an old lan- 
tern from the kitchen rafters, making a very 
picturesque appearance. The electricians 
found, when they attempted to wire the 
house, that the walls were literally stuffed 
with corn-cobs. Whether placed there by 
human hands or dragged there by rats 
never will be known. After a long search 
for the right thing, a two-tone gray paper 
forming a continuous picture was hung on 
the walls, and the floor was painted yellow 
and waxed. The bedroom opening out of 
the hall contains a ‘‘four-poster” known to 
have once been the property of the wife 
of Capt. Jonathan Spalding. The netted 
canopy and home-spun quilt are genuine 
“antiques,” loaned by members of the 
Chapter. 


The Spalding House was formally opened 
on the eighteenth of December last. The 
President-General of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, was present and 
made a most eloquent address. The asso- 
ciation of the Free Masons of Lowell, which 
subscribed generously towards the restora- 
tion and preservation of the house as a 
memorial to Dr. Joel Spalding, was rep- 
resented on the program by Mr. C. C, 
Hutchinson. The room on the right of the 
front hall has been set aside as a Spalding 
Memorial Room. Over the mantel will 
be placed a brass tablet, designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Laurin Martin, with the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘This room is dedicated 
to the memory of Brother Joel Spalding, 
M.1), by the Free Masons of Lowell.” 


The original paper remains on the walls of 


this room, and the Windsor chair which 
stands by the fireplace also belonged in the 
house. 

The Molly Varnum Chapter, named for 
the wife of Major-General Joseph Bradley 
Varnum of Dracut, was formed in 1894 by 
Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge. It now con- 
sists of two hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers, and has already done much in the 
active patriotic work of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


NATURE’S ALL SAINTS’ DAY 


By J. C. CROWELL 


When trees have given up their leaves,— 
The russet, yellow, scarlet-hued, 

In sore bereavement each one grieves, 
Bewailing oft her solitude. 

Witch-hazel shrines then keep the day, 
All Saints, in memory of these dead; 

Along their spreading branches sway, 
When mystic Hallowe’en hath fled, 

Pale yellow tapers, burning slow, 

That breathe an incense pungent, sweet; — 
Nor but the day: they flicker low | 
Thro’ Indian Summer’s sad retreat, 

Till from the hills she lifts the haze; 
Then vanish. Now stand desolate 
The shrines, deserted thro’ long days. 

They, too, for Nature’s Easter wait! 
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By HOLMAN F. DAY 


IX. THE HA’NT OF THE UMCOLCUS' 


Cones ADE, blinking the big flakes 
bx fj out of his eyes as he breasted 
9 wi the swirling storm, came across 
(Gee to the main camp from the 
Pas wangan, his pipe and tobacco- 
pouch in hand. He rejoiced in his heart to 
see the snow driving so thickly that the 
camp window was only a blur of yellow light 
smudging the whiteness. This third storm 
of the winter promised two feet on a level 
and guaranteed the slipping on ram-downs 
and twitch-roads. 

The cheer of the storm permeated all the 
camp on Enchanted. The cook beamed on 
Wade with floury face. The bare ground 
had meant bare shelves. He predicted the 
first supply-team for the morrow. He had 
been thriftily “making a mitten out of a 
mouse’s ear’’ for several weeks, on the food 
question. ‘Tommy Eye, plowing back from 
his good-night visit to the horse-hovel, pro- 
claimed his general pleasure for two rea- 
sons: no more bare-ground dragging for 
the bob-sleds; no more too liberal dosing 
of bread dough with soap to make the flour 
“spend” in lighter loaves. ‘Eats like wind 
and tastes like a laundry,’’ Tommy had 
grumbled. 

The boss of the choppers moved along to 
give Wade the end of the “deacon seat,” 
and grinned amiably. 

“That’s a cheerful old song she’s singin’ 
overhead to-night,” he remarked. 

It needed a lumberman’s interpretation 
to give it cheer. 

There were far groanings — there were 
near sighings. There were silences when 
the soft rustle of the snow against the win- 
dow-glass made all the sound. There were 
sudden, tempestuous descents of the wind 
that rattled the panes and made the throat 
of the open stove “whummle” like a neigh- 
ing horse. 

Wade lighted his pipe with deep content. 
He enjoyed the rude fraternity of the big 


camp. There was but little garrulity. ‘Those 
who talked did so in that drawling mono- 
tone that was keyed properly to the mono- 
tone of the soughing trees outside — el- 
bows on knees and eyes on the pole-floor. 
Clamor would not have suited that little 
patch of light niched in the black, brood- 
ing night of the forest. But there was com- 
fort within. The blue smoke from pipe- 
bowls curled up and mingled with the shad- 
ows dancing against the low roof. The 
woolens, hung to dry on the long poles, 
draped the dim openings of the bunks. The 
“spruce feathers” within were still fresh, 
and resinous odors struggled against the 
more athletic fragrance of the pipes. 

Most of the men loafed along the “‘dea- 
con seat,’’ relaxed in the luxury of laziness 
for that precious three hours between sup- 
per and nine o’clock. A few, bending for- 
ward to catch the light from the bracket- 
lamp, whittled patiently at what lumber- 
men call ‘‘doodahs’”’— odd little toys des- 
tined for some best girl or admiring young- 
ster at home. “‘ Windy” McPheters regaled 
those with an ear for music by cheerful 
efforts on his mouth-harp, coming out 
strong on the tremolo and jigging the heel 
of his moccasined foot for time. And when 
he had no more breath left, “‘ Hitchbiddy” 
Wagg sang, after protracted persuasion, the 
only song he knew — though one song of 
that character ought to suffice for any man’s 
musical attainments. 

Its length may be understood when it is 
stated that it detailed all the campaigns of 
the first Napoleon, and “‘ Hitchbiddy”’ sang 
it doubled forward, his elbows on his crossed 
knees, and the toe of his moccasin flapping 
for the beat. He came down “the stretch” 
on the last verse with vigor and expression: 


“Next at Waterloo those Frenchmen fought, 
Commanded by brave Bonaparte [pronounced 
‘paught’] 
Assisted by Field Marshal Ney — 
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He never was bribed by gold. 
But when Grouchy let the Prussians in 
It broke Mapeleen’ s heart within. 
‘Where are my thirty thousand men? 
Alas, stranger, for I am sold.’ 
He led one gallant charge across, 
Sa ‘Alas, brave boys, I fear ’t is lost.’ 
re field was in confusion with dead and dy- 
ing woes. 
When the bunch of roses did advance, 
The English entered into France — 
The grand Conversation (sic) of Napoleon 
arose.’ 


To signal that the song was done, “ Hitch- 
biddy”’ dropped the tune on the last line 
and in calm, direct, matter-of-fact recitative 
announced that “the grand Conversation 
of Napoleon arose.” In the fifty years dur- 
ing which that song has been sung in the 
Maine lumber-camps no one has ever dis- 
played the least curiosity as to that last line. 
Away back, somewhere, a singer twisted a 
nice, fat word of the original song, and it 
has stayed twisted. 

“Hitchbiddy’s” most rapt listener was 
Foolish Abe of the Skeets. The shaggy 
giant squatted behind the stove beside the 
pile of shavings he was everlastingly whit- 
tling for the cook-fire. It was the only task 
that Abe’s poor wits could master, and he 
toiled at it unceasingly, paying thus and by 
a sort of canine gratitude for the food he re- 
ceived and the cast-off clothes tossed to him. 

A mumbled chorus of commendation 
followed the song. But the chopping-boss, 
his humorous gaze on the witling, remarked: 

“T reckon I’ll have to rule that song out, 
after this, Hitchbiddy.” 

“What for?” demanded the amazed 
songster. 

“It seems to have a damaging and ca- 
vascacious effect on the giant intellect of 
Perfessor Skeet,’”’ remarked the boss, with 
fine irony. “ Look at him!” 

Abe was on his knees, stretching up his 
neck and twitching his head from side to 
side with the air of an agitated fowl. 

“We'll make it a rule after this to have 
only common songs — like Larry Gor- 
man’s,” continued the boss, with a quizzi- 
cal glance at the woodsman poet. “These 
high operas are too thrillin’.” 

But those who stared at Abe promptly 
saw that his attention was not fixed on mat- 
ters within, but without. 

“He heard something,” muttered one of 
the men. ‘‘He’s got ears like a cat, any 
way.” 
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If the giant had heard something it was 
plain that he heard it again, for he dropped 
his knife and scrambled to his feet. 

“Me go! Yes!” he roared, gutturally; 
and, obeying some mysterious summons, 
his precipitateness hinting that he 
nized its authority, he ran out of the camp. 

“Catch that fool!” yelled the boss; but 
the first of those who tumbled out into the 
dingle after him were not quick enough. 
The night and the swirling storm had swal- 
lowed him. A few zealous pursuers ran a 
little way, trying to follow his tracks, lost 
them, and came back for lanterns. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Wade,” advised the 
boss. “ He’s got the strength of a mule and 
the legs of an ostrich. The men will only 
be takin’ chances for nothin’. He’s gone 
clean out of his head, and there’s no tell- 
in’ when he’ll stop.” 

And Wade regretfully gave orders to 
abandon the chase. He and the others 
stood for a time gazing about them into the 
storm, now sifting thicker and swirling more 
wildly. He was oppressed by the happen- 
ing, as though he had seen some one leap 
to death. What else could a human being 
hope for in that waste? 

“He’s as tough as a bull moose and as 
used to bein’ outdoors,’’ remarked the boss, 
consolingly. “‘When he’s had his run he’ll 
smell his way back.” 

Teamster Tommy Eye was the most per- 
sistent pursuer. He came in stamping off 
the snow after all the others had reassem- 
bled in the camp to talk the case over. 

“Did ye hear it?” demanded Tommy. 
“T did, and I run like a tiger so I could say 
that at last I’d seen one. But I did n’t see 
it. I only heard it.” 

“What?” asked Wade, amazed. 

“The ha’nt,” said Tommy. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see one. I was first out and 
I heard it.” 

“What did it sound like?” gasped one of 
the men, his superstition glowing in his 
eyes. 

“Tt’s bad luck forever to try to make a 
noise like a ha’nt,’’ said Tommy, with de- 
cision. “Not will I meddle with its business 
—no,s’r. "IT would come forme next. Take 
a lucivee, an Injun devil, a bob-sled runner 
on grit, and the gabble of a loon, mix ’em 
together, and set ’em, and skim off the 
cream of the noise, and it would be some- 
thing like the loo-hoo of a ha’nt. It’s awful 
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on nerves. I reckon I’ll take a pull at the 
old T. D.” He rammed his pipe-bowl with 
a finger that trembled visibly. 

“T’vye seen one,” declared positively the 
man who had inquired in regard to the 
sound. “‘I’ve seen one, but I never heard 
one holler. I did n’t know it was a ha’nt 
till I’d seen it half a dozen times.” 

“Good eye!” sneered Tommy. “What 
did it, have to come up and introduce itself 
and say, ‘Please, Mister MacIntosh, I’m a 
ha’nt’?”’ 

“T’ve seen one, I say,” insisted the man, 
sullenly. ‘‘I was teamin’ for the Blaisdell 
brothers on their Telos operation, and I 
see it every day for most a week. It walked 
ahead of my team close to the bushes side 
of the road, and it was like a man, and it 
always turned off the same place and went 
into the woods.” 

“Do you call that a ha’nt—a man 
walkin’ ’longside the road in daylight — 
some hump-backed old spruce-gum pick- 
er?” demanded Tommy. 

“The last time I see it, I noticed that it 
did n’t leave any tracks,” declared the nar- 
rator. “It walked right along on the light 
snow and did n’t leave any tracks. Funny 
I did n’t notice that before, but I did n’t.” 

“You sartingly ain’t what the dictionary 
would set down as a hawk-eyed critter,’’ 
remarked Tommy, maliciously. “It must 
have been kind of discouragin’, ha’ntin’ 
you.” 

“Tt was a ha’nt,”’ insisted the man, with 
the same doggedness. “I got off’n my team 
right then and there and got a bill of my 
time and left, and the man that took my 
place got sluiced by the snub-line bustin’ 
and about three thousand feet of spruce 
mellered the eternal daylights out of him. 
Say what you’re a mind to — I saw a thing 
that walked on light snow and did n’t make 
tracks, and I left, and that feller got sluiced 
— everybody in these woods knows that a 
feller got killed on Telos two winters ago.” 

“Oh, there’s ha’nts,” agreed Tommy, 
earnestly. “ Mebbe you saw one; only you 
got at your story kind of back-ended.” 

The old teamster had been watching in- 
credulity settle on the face of Dwight Wade, 
and this heresy in one to whom his affections 
had attached touched his sensitiveness. 

“You are probably thinkin’ what most 
of the city folks say out loud to us, Mr. 
Wade,” he went on, humbly. “They say 
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there ain’t any such thing as ha’nts in the 
woods. It would be easy to say there ain’t 
any bull moose here because they ain’t also 
seen walkin’ down a city street and lookin’ 
into store windows. But I’d like to see one 
of those city folks try to sleep in the camp 
that’s built over old Jumper Joe’s grave 
north of Sourdnaheunk.” 

There was a general mumble of endorse- 
ment. It became evident to Wade that the 
crew of the Enchanted were pretty staunch 
adherents of the supernatural. 

“Hitchbiddy” Wagg cleared his throat 
and sang for the sake of verification: 


“He rattled underneath, and he rattled overhead ; 
Never in my life was I ever scared so! 

And I did not dast to lay down in that bed 
Where they laid out old Joe.” 


“They can’t use that place for anything 
but a depot camp now,” stated Tommy; 
“‘and it’s a wonder to me that they can even 
get pressed hay to stay there over night.” 

“Well, from what I know of human na- 
ture,” smiled Wade, “I should think that 
hay and provisions would stay better over 
night in a haunted camp than in one with- 
out that protection.” 

He rapped out his pipe-ashes on the 
hearth. of the stove and rose to go. 

“And don’t you believe that it was a 
ha’nt that called out Foolish Abe?” asked 
Tommy, eager to make a convert. “You 
saw that for yourself, Mr. Wade.” 

“T am afraid to think of what may have 
happened to that poor creature,” replied 
Wade, earnestly, looking into the black 
night through the door that he had opened. 
He heard the chopping-boss call, “Nine! 
Turn in!” as he strove with the storm be- 
tween the main camp and the wangan, and 
when he stamped into his own shelter the 
yellow smudge winked out behind him — 
such is the alacrity of a sleepy woods crew. 
He shuddered as he shut out the blackness. 
He had no superstition, but the unaccount- 
able flight of the witling, and the eerie tales 
offered in explanation, and the mystic night 
of storm in that wild forest waste unstrung 
him. He went to sleep, finding comfort in 
the dull glow of the lantern that he left 
lighted. 

Its glimmer in his eyes when the cook 
called shrilly in the gray dawn, “Grub on 
ta-a-abe!” sent his first thoughts to the 
wretch who had abandoned himself to the 
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storm. He hoped to find Abe whittling 
shavings in the cook-house. 

“No, s’r, no sign of him, hide nor hair,” 
said the cook, shaking his head. ‘‘Reckon 
the ha’nt flew high with him.” 

The snow still sifted through the trees — 
a windless storm now. The forest was track- 
less. 

“For a man to start out in the woods in 
that storm was like jumpin’ into a hole and 
pullin’ the hole in after him,” observed the 
chopping-boss. That remark might have 
served as the obituary of poor Abe Skeet. 
The swampers, the choppers, the sled- 
tenders, the teamsters, trudging away to 
their work, had their minds full of their du- 
ties and their mouths full of other topics 
during the day. 

And all day the cook bleated his cheer- 
ful little prophecy in the ears of the cookee: 
“The tote-team will be in by night.” That 
morning, with his rolling-pin he had pound- 
ed “‘hungryman’s ratty-too” on the bottom 
of the last flour-barrel to shake out enough 
for his batch of biscuit, and burned up the 
barrel even though the pessimistic cookee 
predicted that “the human nail-kags” 
would eat both kitchen mechanics if the 
food gave out. 

At nightfall Dwight Wade surveyed the 
bare shelves of the cook-camp with some 
misgivings. 

“Don’t you worry,” advised the master 
of that domain. ‘Rod Ide ain’t waitin’ 
three weeks for good slippin’ jest for the 
sake of settin’ in his store window and sing- 
in’ ‘Beautiful snow!’ He’s got a load of 
supplies started, and they’re due here to- 
night and —” the cook paused, kicked at 
the cookee for slamming the stove-cover 
at that crucial moment of listening, and 
shrilled — ‘‘there she blows!” 

Wade heard the jangle of bells and hast- 
ened to meet the dim bulk of the loaded 
sled. The driver did not reply to his delight- 
ed hail; but before he had time to wonder 
at that taciturnity some one struggled out 
of the folds of a shrouding blanket and 
sprang from the sled. It was a woman, 
and while he stood and stared at her she 
ran to him and grasped his hands and clung 
to him in pitiful abandonment of grief. It 
was Nina Ide. In the dim light Wade could 
see tears on her cheeks and the heart-broken 
woe in her features. He had had some ex- 
perience with the self-poise of the daughter 
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of Rodburd Ide. This emotion, which 
checked with sobs the words in her throat, 
frightened him. 

“It’s a terrible thing, and I don’t under- 
stand it, Mr. Wade,” quavered the driver, 
He slipped down from the load and came 
and stood beside them. “We was in Pogey 
Notch and the wind was blowin’ pretty hard 
there, and I told the young ladies they’d 
better cover their heads with the blankets, 
And I pulled the canvas over me ’cause the 
snow stung so, and I did n’t see it when it 
happened — and I don’t understand it.” 

“‘When what happened ?” Wade gasped. 

“They took her — whatever they was,” 
stated the driver, in awed tones. “I did n’t 
see ’em nor hear ’em take her. And I don’t 
know jest where we was when they took 
her. I went back and hunted, but it was n’t 
any use. They was gone, and her with ’em. 
They was n’t humans, Mr. Wade. It was 
black art, that’s what it was.” 

“Probably,” said Tommy Eye, with deep 
conviction. He had led the group that came 
out of the camp to greet the tote-team. 
“There were ha’nts here last night. They 
got Foolish Abe.” 

“They sartinly seem to mean the Skeet 
family this time,” said the driver. ‘It was 
that Skeet girl—the pretty one that’s 
called Kate — that they got off’n my team.” 

The men of the camp, surrounding the 
new arrivals, surveyed Nina Ide with re- 
spectful but eager curiosity. 

“If I was a ha’nt,” growled the chopping- 
boss, “and had my pick I reckon I’d have 
shown better judgment.” His remark was 
strictly sotto voce, and the girl did not hear 
it. She still clung to Wade. Her agitation 
communicated itself to him. A sense of 
calamity told him that there was trouble 
deeper than the disappearance of the waif 
of the Skeet tribe. 

Her words confirmed his suspicion. ‘ My 
God, what are we going to do, Mr. Wade?” 
she sobbed. “I planned it, I encouraged 
her. It was wild, imprudent, reckless. I 
ought to have realized it. But I knew how 


you felt toward her. I wanted to help her 


and —and you!” 

Something in the cowering horror in her 
wide-open eyes told him plainly now that 
this could not be merely the question of the 
loss of the girl of the Skeet tribe. And with 
that conviction growing out of bewildered 
doubt, he went with her when she led him 
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away toward the office camp. A suspicion 
wild as a nightmare flamed before him. 
In the wangan she faced him, as woe- 
stricken, as piteously afraid, as though she 
were confessing a crime against him. 

“Tt was John Barrett’s daughter on that 
team with me,”’ she choked. ‘“‘She wanted 
to come — but I’ll be honest with you, Mr. 
Wade. She would not have come if I had 
not encouraged her — yes, put the idea into 
her head and the means into her hands. 
I’ve been a fool, Mr. Wade, but I’ll not be 
a coward and lie about my responsibility.” 

He gazed at her, his face ghastly white in 
the lantern-light. 

“She wanted to — she was coming here 
— she is lost ?”” he mumbled, as though try- 
ing to fathom a mystery. 

Infinite pity replaced the distraction in 
the girl’s face. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Wade!” she cried. 
“Not for my folly — you cannot overlook 
that. Forgive me for wasting these precious 
moments. But I did not know how to say 
it to you.” She put her woman’s weakness 
from her, though the struggle was a mighty 
one, and her features showed it. “I will 
not waste any more words, Mr. Wade. 
John Barrett has been at my father’s house 
for weeks. He has been near death — he 
is near death now, but the big doctors from 
the city say that he will get well. He must 
have been through some terrible trouble in 
the woods up here.” 

She looked at him with questioning gaze, 
as though to ask how much he knew of the 
trouble that had prostrated John Barrett, 
the stumpage-king. 

“He was near death — and his exposure 
—” stammered Wade, but she went on, 
hurriedly. 

“Tt was fever, and it affected his head, 
Mr. Wade, and he talked much in delirium, 
and his daughter came from the city, and 
she has nursed him and she has heard him 
talking, talking, talking, all the time — 
talking about you and how you saved his 
life from the fire; talking about a woman 
ors is dead and a man who is alive and a 

“Does Lyde Barrett — know?” he de- 
manded, hoarsely. 

“It was too plain not to be known — 
after she saw that girl, Mr. Wade. The 
girl was there at our house — she is there 


now. It isn’t all clear to us yet. We have 
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only the ravings of a sick man — and the 
face of that girl. Father does not under- 
stand all of it, either. But he knows that 
you do, although you have not told him.” 
She clutched her trembling hands to hold 
them steady. “And he has talked and 
talked of other things, Mr. Wade — the 
sick man has. He has said that you have 
his reputation, and his prospects, and the 
happiness of his family, all in your hands, 
and that you are waiting to ruin him be- 
cause he has abused you; and he has tossed 
in his bed and begged some one to come to 
you and promise you— buy you — coax 
you 

“Tt is a cursed lie — infernal, though a 
sick man has babbled it,” Wade cried, 
heart-brokenly. “It holds me up as a black- 
mailer, Miss Nina. It makes me seem a 
wretch in her eyes. She cannot believe such 
things of me. And yet — was she — she 
was coming here thinking I was that kind 
— coming here to beg for her father?” he 
demanded. 

“We — I — oh, I don’t like to tell you 
we believed that of you,” the girl sobbed. 
“No, I did n’t believe it. But if you had 
only heard him lying there talking, talking! 
And you were the one that he seemed to 
fear. And we thought if you knew of it you 
would not want him to worry that way. 
And if we could carry back some word of 
comfort from you to him! — She wanted to 
come to you, Mr. Wade, and I encouraged 
her and helped her to come — because — 
because,” the girl caught her breath in a 
long sob, and cried, “she loves you, Mr. 
Wade; and I have pitied you and her ever 
since that day in the train when I found out 
about it.” 

It was not a moment in which to analyze 
emotions. Nina Ide in her ingenuous dec- 
laration of Lyde Barrett’s motives in seek- 
ing him in the north woods had made his 
heart blaze with joy for an instant. For 
that instant he forgot the shame of the base- 
less babblings of the sick man — the aw- 
ful mystery of Lyde Barrett’s disappearance. 
The blow of it—that Lyde Barrett was 
gone — that she was somewhere in those 
great woods alone, or worse than alone, had 
stunned him at first. Groping out of that 
misery, striving to realize what it meant, he 
had faced first the hideous realization that 
she might believe him to be a despicable 
retaliator; then had burst into the dazzling 
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hope that Lyde Barrett so loved him that 
she adventured —imprudently and reck- 
lessly, but none the less bravely — in order 
to make her love known. Then over all 
swept the black bitterness of the ca- 
lamity. 

“But you must have some suspicion — 
some hint of how she was taken, or how 
she went,” he cried. ‘‘In the name of the 

God above us, Miss Nina, think! 
think! You heard some outcry! There was 
some hidden rock or stump to jar the sled. 
The man did not search back along the 
road far enough. She must be lost — lost! 
Merciful Christ, it makes me want to shriek 
for the horror of it!” 

“There was no cry, Mr. Wade. And I 
went back with the man. We searched, we 
called — we even went as far as the place 
where we covered ourselves with the blan- 
kets. We could find no tracks — and the 
snow was driving and sifting. The man 
does n’t know it is Lyde Barrett,” she 
added. 

He remembered suddenly the driver’s 
statement as to his passenger. 

“She came in Kate Arden’s clothes,” 
confided the girl. ‘“‘Those who saw her 
ride out of Castonia Mr. Wade, thought 
it was Kate Arden. And Kate Arden in 
Lyde Barrett’s dress is sitting now beside 
John Barrett, holding his hand, for noth- 
ing except his daughter’s hand and his 
daughter’s face has soothed him. He thinks 
it is his daughter beside him. They are so 
like, Kate and Lyde. We waited until we 
had made sure. It was I who thought of 
the plan. Then it could not be said that 
John Barrett’s daughter had come seeking 
Dwight Wade.” 

Even in the stress of his feelings he could 
still feel gratitude for the subterfuge that 
checked the tongues of gossip. 

“‘T wish father had more authority over 
me,” sobbed the girl; “he would n’t have 
let us come on such a crazy errand, if I 
had n’t bossed him into it.” The lament 
was so guilelessly feminine that Wade put 
aside his own woe, for the moment, to think 
of the girl’s distress. 

“This will be your home until I can send 
you back, Miss Nina,” he said, gently. “I 
will have old Christopher bring in your 
supper and mend your fire.” 

“And about her, Mr. Wade?” she cried. 

“I’m going,” he said, simply, but with 


such earnestness that her eyes flooded with 
tears. 


He found a lively conference in progress 
in the main camp. 

Tommy Eye was doing the most of the | 
talking, and it was plain that his opinions 
carried weight, for no one presumed to gain- 


say. 

And I’ll say to you what I’m tellin’ to 
them here, Mr. Wade,” continued the team- 
ster. “You saw for yourself what hap- 
pened here last night. A ha’nt done it. 
And the ha’nt done this last. They’re pick- 
in’ Skeets right and left.” 

“‘Ha’nt must be in the pay of Pulaski D, 
Britt,”” remarked one rude joker. ‘‘He’s 
been the one most interested in gettin’ the 
tribe out of this section.” 

Dwight Wade, love and awful fear raging 
in his heart, was in no mood to play dilettante 
with the supernatural, nor to relish jokes. 

“We'll have done with this foolishness, 
men,” he cried, harshly. “A girl has been 
lost in these woods.” He was protecting 
Lyde Barrett’s incognito by a mighty effort 
of self-repression. The agony of his soul 
prompted him to leap, shouting, down the 
tote-road, calling her name and crying his 
love and his despair. ‘‘I want this crew to 
beat the woods and find her. ” 

“She can’t ever be found,” growled a 
prompt rebel. “I heard the driver tell. 
She was picked right up and lugged off. 
There ain’t any of us got wings.” 

“Oh, you’ve got to admit that there are 
ha’nts,” persisted Tommy, with fine relish 
for his favorite topic. ‘And they pick up 
people. I see one in the shape of a tree 
pick up an ox once and break his neck.” 

“Damn you for drooling idiots!” raved 
Wade, beside himself. In oaths and brutal 
insults he found the only outlet for the 
storm of his feelings. 

He ordered them to get lanterns and start 
on the search—he strode among them with 
brandished fists and whirling arms, and 
they dodged from in front of him, goggling 
their amazement. 

“My Gawd,” mourned Tommy, “this 
camp has had the spell put on it for sure. 
The ha’nt has driv the boss out of his head, 
and will have him next. And if It can drive 
a college man out of his head what chance 
has the rest of us got?” 

Panic was writ large in the faces of the 
simple woodsmen, and fear glittered in 
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their eyes. A single queer circumstance 
would merely have set them to wondering; 
but these unexplainable events, following 
each other. so rapidly and taking ominous 
shade from the glass that lugubrious Tom- 
my Eye held over them, shook them out of 
self-poise. It needed but one voice to cry, 
“The place is accurst!” to precipitate a 
rout, and old Christopher Straight had the 
woodsman’s keen scent for trouble of this 
sort. 

“A moment! A moment, Mr. Wade!” 
he called. He patted the young man’s el- 
bow and urged him toward the door. “I 
want to speak to you. Keep quiet, my men, 
and go in to your supper.” 

As he passed the cook-house door he 
sharply ordered the cook to sound the de- 
layed call — the cook being then engaged 
in discussing with the chopping-boss and 
the cookee a certain “sidehill lounger,” a 
ha’nt that wrought vast mischief of old 
along Ripogenus gorge. 

“Mr. Wade,” advised the old man, when 
they were apart from the camp, “I’m sorry 
to see you get so stirred up over the Skeet 
girl, for | don’t believe she appreciates your 
kindness. I have this matter pretty well 
settled in my own mind. I don’t know just 
why Miss Nina is up here, nor why she has 
brought that girl back —or tried to. It is 
plain, though, that the girl has deceived her.” 

“T don’t understand,” quavered Wade, 
struggling between his own knowledge and 
old Christopher’s apparent certainty. 

“The Skeet girl, having her own reasons 
for wanting to come this way from Castonia, 
got as far as Pogey Notch, slipped off the 
team, and has made her way to Britt’s camp 
on Jerusalem to join Colin MacLeod. It’s 
all a put-up job, Mr, Wade, and they’ve 
simply done what they set out to do in the 
first place, when Britt and his crew fol- 
lowed John Barrett and me to Durfy’s. So 
I would n’t worry any more about the girl, 
Mr. Wade. Let her stay where she plainly 
wants to stay.” 

Wade blurted the truth without pausing 
to weigh consequences. He bitterly needed 
an adviser. Old Christopher’s calm con- 
fidence in his theory pricked him. 

“Great God, man, it is n’t the Skeet girl! 
It is John Barrett’s daughter — his daugh- 
ter Lyde!” 

For a moment Christopher gasped his 
amazement. 
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“There have been strange things hap- 
pening outside since we’ve been locked in 
here away from the news,” the young man 
went on, excitedly. “It is Lyde Barrett, I 
tell you, Christopher, and she has been 
stolen.” 

“Then it’s a part of the plot — some- 
how — some way,” insisted the old man. 
“Colin MacLeod, or some one interested 
for Colin MacLeod, saw that girl and took 
her for the Skeet girl. I have never seen 
Lyde Barrett, but you have told me that 
the Skeet girl is her spittin’ image — or 
words to that effect,” corrected the old 
guide. 

“And she was dressed in Kate Arden’s 
clothes!’’ groaned Wade, remembering Nina 
Ide’s little scheme of deception. 

“Then she’s at Britt’s camp — mistaken 
for the Skeet girl, as I said,” declared 
Straight, with conviction. 

“But hold on!” he cried, grasping Wade’s 
arm as the young man was about to rush 
back into the camp, “that’s no way to go 
after that girl — hammer and tongs, mob 
and ragtag. In the first place, Mr. Wade, 
those men in there are in no frame of mind 
to be led off into the night. I know woods- 
men. They’vebeen talkin’ ha’nts till they’re 
ready to jump ten feet high if you shove a 
finger at ’em. This is no time for an army 
— an army of that calibre. They know well 
enough now at Britt’s camp that it is n’t 
Kate Arden. And I’ll bet they’re pretty 
frightened now that they realize who they 
do have. It’s a simple matter, Mr. Wade. 
I ’ll go to Britt’s camp and get the young 
lady. I’ll go now on snow-shoes and take 
the moose-sled, and I’ll be back sometime 
to-morrow all safe and happy.”’ 

“T’ll go with you,” declared Wade. 

“Tt is n’t best,” protested the old man. 
“T have no quarrel with Colin MacLeod. 
It means deep and serious trouble if you 
show in sight there without your men be- 
hind you.” 

“But I’m going,” insisted Wade, with 
such positiveness that old Christopher 
merely sighed. “I’ll let you go into the 
camp alone,” allowed Wade, “for I am not 
fool enough to seek trouble for the mere pur- 
pose of finding it; but I’ll be waiting for you 
up the tote-road with the moose-sled, and 
I’ll haul her home here out of that hell.”’ 

“T can’t blame you for wantin’ to play 
hoss for her,” said the woodsman, with a 
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little malice in his humor. “And if she is 
like most girls she’ll be willin’ to have you 
do it.” 

Ten minutes later the two were away 
down the tote-road. They made no an- 
nouncement of their destination except to 
Nina Ide, whom they left intrenched in the 


wangan —a woods maiden who felt per-. 


fectly certain of the chivalry of the men of 
the woods about her. 

The storm was over, but the heavens 
were still black. Wade dragged the moose- 
sled, walking behind old Christopher in the 
little patch of radiance that the lantern 
flung upon the snow. Treading ever and 
ever on the same whiteness in that little 
circle of radiance, it seemed to Wade that 
he was making no progress, but that the big 
trees were silently crowding their way past 
like spectres, and that he, for all his passion 
of fear and foreboding, simply lifted his 
feet to make idle tracks. The winds were 
still, and the only sounds were the rasping 
of the snow-covered legs of the snow-shoers 
and the soft thuddings of snow-chunks 
dropped from the limbs of overladen trees. 

In the first gray of the morning, swinging 
off the tote-road and down into the depths 
of Jerusalem Valley, they at last came upon 
the scattered spruce-tops and fresh chips 
that marked the circle of Britt’s winter’s 
operation. 

The young man’s good sense rebuked his 
rebelliousness when Christopher took the 
cord of the sled and bade him wait where he 
was. 

“‘T don’t blame you for feeling that way,” 
said the old man, interpreting Wade’s word- 
less mutterings; “‘but the easiest way is al- 
ways the best way. If she is there she will 
want to come with me to where Miss Ide is 
waiting for her—and the word of the 
young lady will be respected. I’m afraid 
your word would n’t be — not with Colin 
MacLeod,” he added, grimly. 

And yet Dwight Wade watched the lan- 
tern-light flicker down the valley with a 
secret and shamed feeling that he was a 
coward not to be the first to hold out hand 
of succor to the girl he loved. That he had 
to wait hidden there in the woods while 
another represented him chafed his spirit 
until he strode about and snarled at the 
reddening east. 

At last the waiting became agony. The 
sun came up, its light quivering through the 
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snow-shrouded spruces. Below him in the 
valley he heard teamsters yelping at floun- 
dering horses, the grunting “‘Hup ho!” of 
sled-tenders, and the chick-chock of axes, 
It was evident that the visit of Christopher 
Straight had not created enough of a sen- 
sation to divert Pulaski Britt’s men from 
their daily toil. Wade’s hurrying thoughts 
would not allow his common sense to ex- 
cuse the old man’s continued absence. To 
go — to tear Lyde Barrett from that hate- 
ful and polluting environment — to rush 
back — what else was there for Straight to 
do? In the end, the goads of apprehension 
were driving him down the trail toward the 
camp, regardless of consequences. 

But when, at that first turn, he saw Chris- 
topher plodding toward him, he ran back 
in sudden tremor. He wanted a moment’s | 
time. It occurred to him that he had not 
paused to consider what should be his first 
words to her. The old man came into sight 
again, near at hand, before Wade had con- 
trol of the tumult of his thoughts. 

The sled was empty. 

Christopher scuffed along slowly, munch- 
ing a biscuit. 

“They would n’t let her go? I—I 
thought they had made you stay — you 
were so long!”.gasped the young man, 
trying by words of his own to calm his aw- 
ful dread. 

“She is n’t there, Mr. Wade,” said the 
old man, finishing his biscuit and speaking 
with an apparent calmness that maddened 
the young man. This old man, placidly 
wagging his jaws, seemed a part of the 
stolid indifference of the woods. 

“I brought you something to eat, Mr. 
Wade,” Christopher went on. He fumbled 
at his breast pocket. “‘We’ve got tough 
work ahead of us. You can’t do it on an 
empty stomach.” 

“Almighty God, what are you saying, 
Straight?”? demanded the young man. 
“They are lying to you. She ts there. She 
must be there! There’s no one —” 

“And I say she isn’t there,” insisted 
Christopher, with quiet firmness. “‘J know 
what I’m talkin’ about. You are only 
guessin’.”’ 

“They lied to you to cover their guilt.” 

“Mr. Wade, I know woodsmen better 
than you do. There are a good many 
things about Colin MacLeod that I don’t 
like. But when it came to a matter of John 
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Barrett’s daughter Colin MacLeod would 
be as square as you or I.” 

“You told them it was John Barrett’s 
daughter?” 

“T did ‘not,” said the old man, stoutly. 
“There was no need to. If it had been 
John Barrett’s daughter she would have 
been queening it in those camps when I got 
there. She would n’t have been a prisoner. 
But she was not there. She has n’t been 
there. There has been no woman there. 
Colin MacLeod and his men did n’t take 
Miss Barrett from that tote-team. And I’ve 
made sure of that point because I knew my 
men well enough to make sure. She isn’t 
there!” 

“There is no one else in all these woods 
to molest her,” declared Wade, brokenly. 

“No one knows just who and what are 
movin’ about these woods,” said Christo- 
pher, in solemn tones. ‘In forty years I 
have known things to happen here that no 
one has ever explained. Hold on, Mr. 
Wade!” he cried, checking bitter outburst. 
“I’m not talkin’ like Tommy Eye, either! 
I’m not talkin’ about’ha’nts now. But I 
say strange, things have happened in these 
woods — and a strange thing has happened 
this time. Barrett’s daughter is gone — 
has been taken. She did n’t go off by her- 
self.” He gazed helplessly about him, 
searcjing the avenues of the silent woods. 

“North or east, west or south!’”’ he mut- 
tered; “It’s a big job for us, Mr. Wade! 
I’m goin’ to be honest with you. I don’t 
see into it. You’d better eat.” 

The young man pushed the proffered 
food away. 

“You eat, I say,”” commanded old Chris- 
topher, snapping his gray eyes. “An empty 
gun and an empty man ain’t either of ’em 
any good on a huntin’-trip.”’ 

He started away, dragging the sled, and 
Wade struggled along after him, choking 
down the food. 

When they had retraced their steps as far 
as the Enchanted tote-road Christopher 
turned to the south and trudged toward 
Pogey Notch. The trail of the tote-team 
was visible in hollows that the snow had 
‘Nearly filled. The snow lay as it had fallen. 
The tops of the great trees on either side 
of the road sighed and lashed and moaned 
in the wind that had risen at dawn. But 
below in the forest aisles it was quiet. 

Had not the wind been at their backs, 
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whistling from the north, the passage of 
Pogey Notch would have proved a savage 
encounter. The stunted growth offered no 
windbreak. The great defile roared like a 
chimney-draught. As the summer winds 
had howled up the Notch, lashing the leafy 
branches of the birches and beeches, so 
now the winter winds howled down, harpists 
that struck dismal notes from the bare 
branches. The snow drove horizontally in 
stinging clouds. The quest for track, trail, 
or clue in that storm aftermath was waste 
of time. The drifting snow even made the 
sun look wan. But the old man kept stur- 
dily on, peering to right and left, searching 
with his eyes nook and cross-defile, until 
they came to Durfy’s hovel, having traversed 
the Notch to its southern mouth. 

Christopher took refuge there, leaning 
against the log walls, and mused for a time 
without speaking. Then he bent shrewd 
glance on Wade from under puckered lids. 

“There’s no tellin’ what a lunatic will 
do next, is there ?”’ he blurted, abruptly. 

Wade, failing to understand the applica- 
tion of this statement, stared at his ques- 
tioner. 

“‘T was thinkin’ about that as we came 
past that place where ‘ Ladder’ Lane trussed 
up John Barrett and left him, time of the 
big fire,” the old man went on. Comin’ 
down the Notch sort of brought the thing 
up in my mind. It’s quite a grudge that 
Lane has got against John Barrett and all 
that belongs to him.” 

Wade was well enough versed in Chris- 
topher Straight’s subtle fashion of express- 
ing his suspicions to understand him now. 

“By the gods, Straight, I believe you’ve 
hit he panted. 

“T’ve been patchin’ a few things together 
in my head,” said the old man, modestly, 
“as a feller has to do when dealin’ with 
woods matters. I’ve told you that queer 
things happen in the woods. When a num- 
ber of queer things happen you can fit ’em 
together, sometimes. Now there was n’t any- 
thing queer at Britt’s camps to fit into the 
rest. I came right on ’em sudden, and there 
was n’t a ripple anywhere. I did n’t go into 
details, Mr. Wade, in tellin’ you why I knew 
Miss Barrett was n’t there. It would have 
been wastin’ time. But now take the queer 
things! Out goes Abe Skeet into the storm! 
Who would be mousin’ around outside at 
that time of night except a lunatic — such 
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as ‘Ladder’ Lane has turned into since the 
big fire? You saw on Jerusalem how Lane 
could boss Abe — he jumped when Lane 
pulled the string.” 

“T remember,” cried Wade, eagerly. 
“The fool guarded that girl like a dog for 
twenty-four hours and never took his eyes 
off her — and it needed only a word from 


‘ Lane to make him do it.” 


“And it was Lane that called him out of 
our camp,” said the old man. “No one 
else could do it— except that old Skeet 
grandmother. Lane has been in these woods 
ever since he abandoned the Jerusalem fire- 
station. He’s no ordinary lunatic. He’s 
cunnin’. He’s only livin’ now to nuss that 
grudge. Now see here.” Christopher held 
up his fingers and bent them down one by 
one to mark his points. “He has ha’nted 
camps in this section to locate Abe Skeet. 
Knowed Abe Skeet could probably tell 
where Kate Arden had gone, Abe havin’ 
been left to guard her. Called out Abe to go 
with him to get that girl back — maybe hav- 
in’ heard that John Barrett got out of these 
woods scot-free and had dumped the girl 
off on some one else. Lane is lunatic enough 
to think he needs the girl to carry out his 
plan of revenge. And he does, if he means 
to take her outside and show her to the 
world as John Barrett’s abandoned daugh- 
ter, as it’s plain his scheme is. Lane and 
Abe started down toward Castonia. Heard 
tote-team and hid side of road — would 
naturally hide. Saw girl that looked like 
Kate Arden — even dressed in her clothes, 
I b’lieve you told me? Followed the team, 
and when she covered herself in that blan- 
ket, as though to make herself into a pack- 
age ready for ’em, they grabbed her off the 
team before she had time to squawk. Had 
her ready muzzled and gagged, as you 
might say! Mr. Wade, as I told you, I’ve 
been patchin’ things in my mind. [ ain’t a 
dime-novel detective nor anythin’ of the 
sort, but I do know somethin’ about the 
woods and who are in ’em and what they’ll 
be likely to do, and I can’t see anythin’ 
far-fetched in the way I’ve figgered this.” 

While his fears had been so hideously 
vague Wade had stumbled on behind his 
guide without hope, and with his thoughts 
whirling in his head as wildly as the snow- 
squalls whirled in Pogey. Now with definite 
point on which to hang his bitter fears he 
flung himself into a fury of activity. 


“We'll after.them, Christopher!” he 
shouted. “‘They’ve got her! It’s just as 
you’ve figured it. They’ve got her! She 
will die of fright, man! I don’t dare to 
think of it!” He was rushing away. Chris- 
topher called to him. 

‘Just which way was you thinkin’ of 
goin’?” he asked, with mild sarcasm. “J 
can put queer things together in my mind 
so’s to make’em fit pretty well,’’ went on the 
old man, “‘but jest which way to go chasin’ 
a lunatic and a fool in these big woods ain’t 
marked down on this snow plain enough so 
that I can see it.” 

Wade, the cord of the moose-sled in his 
trembling hands, turned and stared dis- 
mally at Straight. The old man slowly 
came away from the hovel, his nose in the 
air,asthough hewere sniffing forinspiration. 

“The nearest place,” he said, thinking 
his thoughts aloud, “would be to the fire- 
station up there.” He pointed his mittened 
hand toward the craggy sides of Jerusalem. 
“They may have started hot-foot for the 
settlement. Perhaps ‘Ladder’ Lane would 
have done that if ’t was Kate Arden he’d 
got. But seein’ as it’s John Barrett’s own 
daughter—” he paused and scruffed his 
mitten over his ear. He stared into Wade’s 
piteous face. “ Knowin’ what we do of the 
general disposition of old Lane, it’s more 
reasonable to think that he ain’t quite so 
anxious to deliver that particular package 
outside, seein’ that he can twist John Bar- 
rett’s heart out of him by keepin’ her hid 
in these woods.” 

The young man had no words. His face 
pictured his awful fears. 

“It’s only guesswork at best, Mr. Wade,” 
said Christopher. ‘“‘It’s tough to think of 
climbin’ to the top of Jerusalem on this day, 
but it seems to me it’s up to us as men.” 
They looked at each other a moment, and 
the look was both agreement and pledge. 
They began the ascent, quartering the 
snowy slope. The dogged persistence of 
the veteran woodsman animated the old 
man; love and desperation spurred the 
younger. The climb from bench to bench 
among the trees was an heroic struggle. 
The passage across the bare poll of the 
mountain in the teeth of the bitter blast was 
torture indescribable. And they staggered 
to the fire-station only to find its open door 
drifted with snow, its two rooms empty and 
echoing. 
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“T was in hopes — in hopes!” sighed the 
old man, stroking the frozen sweat from his 
cheeks. “But I ain’t a-goin’ to give up here, 
sonny.” Even Wade’s despair felt the 
soothing encouragement in the old man’s 
tone. 

“We’ve got to fetch Barnum Withee’s 
camp on Lazy Tom before we sleep,” said 
the guide. ‘“‘There’ll be somethin’ to eat 
there. There may be news. We’ve got to 
do it!” And they plodded on weariedly 
over the ledges and down the west descent. 

They made the last two miles by the 
light of their lantern, dragging their snow- 
shoes, one over the other, with the listless- 
ness of exhaustion. The cook of Withee’s 
camp stared at them when they stumbled 
in at the door of his little domain, their 
snow-shoes clattering on the floor. He was 
a sociable cook, and he remarked cheerily, 
“Well, gents, I’m glad to see that you seem 
to be lookin’ for a hotel instead of a horse- 

ittle.” 
: Not understanding the tenor of this 
genial remark, they bent to the latchets of 
their shoes without reply. 

“T’other one is in the horsepittle,”’ said 
the cook, jerking his thumb over his shoul- 
der in direction of his bunk in the lean-to. 
“He was brought in. I’ve been lookin’ for 
somethin’ of the sort ever since he skipped 
from the Jerusalem station. Lunatics ain’t 
fit to fool round in these woods,”’ he chatted. 

have you got in there ?’”’ demanded 
Christopher, snapping up from his fum- 
bling at the rawhide strings. 

“Old ‘Ladder’ Lane,” replied the cook, 
calmly. ‘‘Murphy’s down-toter brought 
him in here just before dark. He’s pretty 
bad. Froze up considerable. Toter heard 
him hootin’ out in the swirl of snow on the 
Dickery pond and toled him ashore by 
hootin’ back at him. No business tryin’ to 
cross a pond in a day like this! ’T ain’t 
safe for a young man with all his wits, let 
alone an old one who has beat himself all 
out slam-bangin’ round these woods this 
winter. 

“Yes, he’s pretty bad. Done what I 
could for him, me and the cookee, by rub- 
bin’ snow and ladlin’ ginger-tea into him, 
but when it come supper-time them nail- 
kags of mine had to be ’tended to, and 
here’s bread to mix for to-morrow mornin’. 
We don’t advertise a horsepittle, gents, but 
you wait a minute and I’ll scratch you up 
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somethin’ for supper. The horsepittle will 
have to run itself for a little while.” 

Wade and the old man stared at each 
other stupidly while the cook bustled about 
his task. For the moment their thoughts 
were too busy to permit words. Even 
Christopher’s whitening face showed the 
fear that had come upon him. 

“Guess old Lane was comin’ out to get 
a letter onto the tote-team,” chatted the 
cook. ‘‘I was lookin’ through his coat after 
I got it off and found that one up there!” 

He nodded at a grimy epistle stuck in a 
crevice of the log, and went down into a 
barrel after doughnuts that he piled on a 
tin plate. 

Noiselessly Christopher strode to the 
log and took down the letter; he stared at 
the superscription and without a word dis- 
played the writing to Wade. It was ad- 
dressed to John Barrett at his city address. 

The cook was busy at the table. 

“‘ By Cephas, this is our business!” gritted 
the old man; and turning his back on the 
cook, he ripped open the envelope. On a 
wrinkled leaf torn from an account-book 
was pencilled this message: 

“You took my wife. I’ve got your 
daughter. Damn you, crawl and beg!” 

“Look here, cook,” called Straight, 
sharply, “there’s bad business mixed up 
with Lane. Don’t ask me questions.” He 
flapped the open letter into the astonished 
face of the man to check his words. “‘We’ve 
got to speak to Lane, and speak mighty 
quick.” 

“He was in a sog whén I put him to bed,”’ 
said the cook. “ Did n’t know what, who, 
or where. They say lunatics want to be 
woke up careful. You let me go.” He took 
a doughnut from the plate and started for 
the lean-to, grinning back over his shoul- 
der. “‘He may be ready to set up, take no- 
tice, and brace himself with a doughnut.” 

The two men waited, eager, silent, ho- 
ping, fearing — each framing in his mind 
such appeal as might touch the heart of this 
revengeful maniac. 

They heard the cook utter a snort of sur- 
prise; then they saw the flame of a match 
shielded by his palms. A moment later he 
came out and stood looking at them with a 
singularly sheepish expression. 

“Gents,” he blurted, “I’ll be cussed if 
the joke ain’t on me this time. I went in 
there to give the horsepittle patient a fresh- 
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laid doughnut to revive his droopin’ heart, “Yes,” said the cook, grimly; “but you 


and —” can’t chase him on snow — not where he’s 
“Ts that man gone?” bawled Christo- gone. He’s deader’n the door-knob on a 
pher, reaching for his snow-shoes. hearse-house door.” 


A LINE-STORM SONG 
By ROBERT FROST 


The line-storm clouds fly tattered and swift, 
The road is forlorn all day, 

Where a myriad snowy quartz-stones lift 
And the hoof-prints vanish away; 

The roadside-flowers, too wet for the bee, 
Expend their bloom in vain. 

Come over the hills and far with me, 
And be my love in the rain. 


The birds have less to say for themselves, 
In the wood-world’s torn despair, 

Than now these numberless years the elves, 
Although they are no less there; 

All song of the woods is hushed like some 
Wild, easily shattered rose. 

Come, be my love in the wet woods; come, 
Where the boughs rain when it blows. 


There is the gale to urge behind 
And bruit our singing down, 

And the shallow waters a-flutter with wind 
From which to gather your gown. 

What matter if we go clear to the west, 
And come not through dry-shod ? 

For wilding brooch shall wet your breast, 
The rain-fresh goldenrod. 


Oh, never this whelming east wind swells 
But it seems like the sea’s return 

To the ancient lands where it left the shells 
Before the age of the fern; 

And it seems like the time when, after doubt, 
Our love came back amain. 

Oh, come forth into the storm and rout, 
And be my love in the rain. 


FARMING AS I SEE IT 


By KATE SANBORN 


HERE’S nothing like a Farm: 
a Discouragement and an In- 
Ny Spiration. It gives you health 
sy and takes your money. 

= If “you” are a man with a 
strong, healthy wife and half a dozen boys, 
and near a good market, and do all the 
work yourselves, you can make a living — 
if farm is not mortgaged. 

And conditions are greatly improved by 
R. F. D., telephones, the social life of the 
Granges. 

But I, a lone, lorn woman with no husky 
hubby, and my only boys those I hire, and 
thirty miles from a city market, can truth- 
fully say that after seventeen years of con- 
stant toil, outlay, and experiment, I have 
raised better crops than any man near me, 
but could not find a really paying market 
for anything but hay and rye. 

I have sold eggs, broilers, and hens for 
fricassees to Boston clubs and Boston mar- 
kets, and always at a good price, but it 
never paid for necessary outlay. One prom- 
inent hotel proprietor who loves to come out 
here and lunch on broilers and all my de- 
licious vegetables, when I asked him to buy 
my broilers exclaimed, “Do you suppose 
we buy tender birdlings like these for our 
daily table? Not much! We know how to 
make old fowls taste like the real article.” 

I asked the head of the Commissary De- 
partment of Southern-Terminal-Upstairs- 
Restaurant if he used a large number of 
chickens. “‘Oh, yes, madam.” I compli- 
mented him on the delicacy of a bit I had 
been enjoying, and then said, “I have 
about two hundred chickens now ready for 
sale. Will you not take some?” How his 
face changed! How his jaw fell! “Could n’t 
take ’em. We use mostly old hens! Morn- 
ing, Madam.” 

I step into a Boston provision-store when 
eggs are the highest, and inquire the present 
price per dozen. “‘ Fifty-five cents, madam; 
how many will you take?” “Oh, I want 
to sell a large number of the very best, and 
perfectly fresh; how much do you pay?” 


“Not more than thirty cents and have reg- 
ular supplies coming in all the time, so can 
do nothing with yours.” 

I sold large boxes of eggs to New York 
friends, but that never paid. I’ve traded 
the best eggs for groceries, but the grocer 
always got the best of the bargain at both 
ends. 

How can any one make anything on 
vegetables unless raised in a hothouse? 
Rhubarb sells in all the neighboring towns 
at a cent a pound, and they want fifty 
pounds at a time; they sell at three cents a 
bunch. 

The finest of sweet corn I could get only 
eight cents a dozen ears! Better to give it 
away right out. 

I did once get up quite a vogue for my 
beans in West Dedway, and while driving 
through town an upper window was raised 
hastily, and a woman shouted, “Are you 
the woman that sells beans ?”’ 

My spirits rose. “ Yes, how many would 
you like?” 

“Ten cents’ worth, and come to-morrow 
at ten sharp!” 

And I did. 

I kept a dozen cows for a time and a 
superb Holstein bull, thereby enriching the 
commission-man in Boston (whose name 
begins with B). He gave but two cents and 
a half for Jersey milk of the purest, which 
sold for ten cents after taking off one skim- 
ming of richest yellow cream for special 
sale for ice cream. The extortion of what 
he called “surplus,” and his impudent re- 
turn of sour milk which never came from 
my farm, was so disheartening that I sold 
my cows in anger and despair. If you are 
willing to devote your life to a “milk 
route” there is a little profit — nothing 
startling. 

The farmers who sell milk to the cities, 
unless they get some special and fat job, 
like the City Hospital, are as much over- 
ridden and ground down as were ever the 
slaves of the South. 

And pigs? Yes, the agricultural papers 
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assure us there is money in pigs. The rec- 
ollection of one summer devoted and ded- 
icated to thirty-seven Cheshires I could 
neither sell nor give away, is still vividly be- 
fore me. But a couple are a necessity, and 
I believe there are always two somewhere 
under the barn. I don’t visit them, and 
they are the only living things on the farm 
which I do not over-feed and spoil by un- 
due kindness. When I see “ Pig, for Sail 
here,” on a shingle at a gate, I rejoice at my 
freedom. 

Still I aver I am a great success in raising 


anything and everything —even pigs. Read 
this: 


Dear Miss Sanborn: 

Enclosed find check for pig. It was a very nice 
one. I have 5 pe you the top price for it, as I 
my paid 7 cts forsome 390 pounds at $.08 


But count up the time spent in caring for 
and feeding pigs, the grain and vegetables 
given to them, the charge for violently end- 
ing their lives and cutting up and all that, 
and how much clear profit do I get? 

I have tried every sort of crop and almost 
every kind of animal and bird usually found 
on farms, and have finally eliminated every- 
thing but hay and rye. 

Have resisted ginseng and the elusive 
mushroom, after hovering on the edge of 
temptation for months, as a fly coquettes 
with tanglefoot paper. No need of starting 
a skunk farm or a frog swamp; these are 
indigenous. 

Hens — there is money in them if they 
happen to swallow some. The enemies of 
poultry, four-legged, two-legged, winged, 
and crawling, and the snapping turtle, were 
all against my efforts. A skunk once got 
into a coop with a patent floor warranted to 
defy all foes and was seated by the mother 
of a large brood, devouring one after 
another, while she fought bravely, but in 
vain. She and the remnant were rescued 
by a boy who shot the thief. He told of the 
adventure, adding, “I tell you, Ma’am, that 
hen was a Hero!” 

Mem. : amy hen is a hero who carries on a 


And my motto when thoroughly dis- 
heartened was this: “The only way to make 
a farm pay is strictly to avoid every kind 
of farming.” 

But now, hope is revived — on hay and 
rye. 
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I have received over $70 the last week 
for three big loads at $26 a load, or a dollar 
a hundred, and two smaller orders, and en- 
couraging letters come in: 

May 26th, 1907. 

_ Miss Sanborn: Enclosed please find check. You 

may send another load the same quality if you 


I sold to my foreman, who comes several 
miles every day to assist me, hay and veg- 
etables amounting to $188.92 during six 
months — that’s something, is n’t it? 

There was a resounding tap tap on the 
old brass knocker this evening and a man 
from Dullesttown wanted a ton of my hay 
“if it did n’t get wet.” ‘Not one drop fell 
on it,” I proudly replied. 

Another excerpt from my daily corre- 
spondence: 

Miss Kate SANDBORN, METCALF, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 
We should be pleased to ey yen with Bug 


Death for the season at $6.7 g of 100 lbs. 
ours truly. 


Does n’t that sound as if I was regarded 
as a prosperous agriculturist ? 

This recalls my final brilliant success 
with potatoes, after years of discipline. 
One year it was “uncommon wet,” and 
most rotted; next was “terrible hot,” and 
they burned; another time ’t was “scab.” 

I at last planted a large amount on newly 
ploughed and enriched land that had lain 
fallow a score of years. Result: taters that 
were marvels for size and excellence, some 
weighing a pound and three quarters. 

Elbert Hubbard styled them my No. ro 
potatoes, and I received grateful appreci- 
ations of their magnitude and worth from 
many of the literary nobility of New Eng- 
land. 

That fall two men drove in and asked, 
“Ts this the Ol’ KaSanborn Farm ?”’ I said, 
“I de not know whether you want my 
former farm or the present Kate Sanborn 
Farm.” 

“Wall, I heard of her big potaters, and 
want some seed like ’em.” 

Last year I raised one hundred and thirty 
bushels of potatoes, and with these and 
many other delicious vegetables managed 
to keep the wolf from the door by swapping 
them for meat with the butchers. 

Ought to mention apples, but they are 
an unpleasant theme. 

Why did n’t the Footie old Farmers, two 
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generations ago, set out apple-trees that 
would yield valuable fruit ? 

My gnarly trees were only a breeding- 

for caterpillars and a cause of more 
unrestrained drunkenness in this hamlet 
than had ever been noticed before. I gave 
up trying to sell to commission-merchants 
in Boston, because, deducting all the ex- 
penses,— as good barrels, twenty-five cents 
each; two men at the “goin’ price,” $1.75 
per day, to pick, sort over, select only the 
“firsts,” pack with stems up as near of a 
size as possible, head up, take to station; 
then the express charges and the commis- 
sion,— I got but sixty-five cents per bar- 
rel! 

One wily assistant suggested that good 
cider vinegar was always a sure seller. I 
bought eleven large hogsheads and filled 
them with cider; made frequent inquiries, 
and was assured it was being treated all 
right and so it was: it was all treated 
out, and the whole eleven were empty. 

I have now cut down every apple-tree 
and the guzzlers mourn. 

I am told of a man in Hancock, N. H., 
who sells annually 50,000 barrels of apples 
in London. I wrote him and found this was 
so, he selling for himself and neighbors. 
And he keeps 14,000 hens to scratch up the 
earth around the trees and incidentally en- 
rich them. I almost dislike that man. Han- 
cock forefathers must have had brains and 
used them. I am so jealous that I intend to 
call on him and see for myself. 

Two desirable crops I am never allowed 
to enjoy: blueberries and chestnuts. They 
are away from my surveillance, and I can’t 
really afford to hire an armed constable to 
protect me, as a woman who rented my 
“olkasanborn’”? farm was obliged to do 
when her peaches were ripe. 

So I do not sell blueberries (high or low), 
as interested parties relieve me from that 
responsibility. 

One season, a shrewd hired man rose at 
four one Sunday morning, determined to 
get those berries, and surprised an entire 
family on their knees, filling pails and bas- 
kets—a family who had condoled with 
me a few days before on the meanness of 
folks who would dare to steal from me — 
“and you so kind to every one!” He ac- 
tually brought in forty quarts that summer, 
for the rumor of his police efficiency soon 
spread abroad. 
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Boys and squirrels take every chestnut 
the instant they are eatable. 

Guests wonder why I do not stock my 
beautiful brooks with fish. One Editor 
chuckled in print about my filling my 
streams with forget-me-nots instead of fish, 
an amusing instance of my whimsiness and 
lack of practicality. 

But he was the man who, saying he al- 
ways loved, when he was a boy, to go to 
the barn and gather eggs, was allowed to 
visit my long hen-houses to renew his youth 
by filling the egg-baskets, and returned 
proudly, having ruthlessly robbed the set- 
ting hens and then added to his store a 
dozen of the white disinfectant make-be- 
lieve eggs! 

A fish culturist once sent me a generous 
supply of carp to stock a boggy piece of. 
water; these were spied upon even at the 
station, and I bet that few lived over-night! 
And before my return in the spring pisca- 
torial enthusiasts roam along my brooks at 
night with lanterns and rods to extract every 
sucker, horned pout, or pickerel that are 
there. 

I used to delight in the really tame quail 
and the partridges that lived about my 
woods; but in spite of a dozen conspicuous 
notices of ‘“‘No Hunting Allowed Here,” 
just as soon as the law is off for game I al- 
ways find men tramping all over the fields 
and groves with a number of dogs and the 
largest stock of impudence I ever encoun- 
tered. I hear the crack of their guns and 
dare not walk in my own grounds. Once, 
after just escaping a shot, I did remonstrate, 
and the biggest-stomached of the group re- 
plied, “This is a free country.” “Yes,” I 
ventured to reply, “‘but this is my private 
property, on which I pay taxes, and you 
must read that I forbid hunting here.” 

“We're going through, all the same; 
guess ’t won’t hurt you none.” 

I retorted, ‘‘ You are gentlemen!” 

And there came a sneering, jeering, long- 
drawn-out ‘‘T-h-a-n-k-s.” I suppose they 
were Socialists! 

Madame de Genlis used to say that a 
woman was usually given credit for but one 
thing. If she was a celebrated beauty, no 
man would give her credit for either wit or 
sense. And she instanced Madame Ré- 
camier, of whom I always think as recli- 
ning gracefully on a couch, in an Empire 
gown, the waist of which had been forgot- 
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ten. Yet she was a most sensible and prac- 
tical woman of affairs. 

And I suffer on a very small scale from 
the same tendency. Because I see the funny 
side of a woman’s farming, all the world 
smiles at my most serious and strenuous 
efforts to make a farm away from markets 
pay. I do not think it a great wonder that 
experienced men like Rudd and Rankin 
make hens and ducks pay well, when they 
own city markets to dispose of their thou- 
sands of incubator-raised fowls, and have 
large capital to use, and sell ducklings and 
chicklets at such an early stage that they 
can’t cost much, to epicures, teaching them 
to like these immature morsels. I do not 
see the logic of crying aloud, “‘ Milk does 
pay,” as on a famous farm, where a most 
high-priced large estate was purchased; 
then stocked by a millionaire with fancy- 
priced cows; then a large sum given by 
him yearly to “‘keep it up.” Asa natural 
following, milk from that ‘ideally managed 
place sells at a fancy price. 

But with ordinary farmers the milk and 
grain bills are equal, and all that is saved is 
the manure. It’s at best a non-paying per- 
mutation: cow, grain, milk, manure; ma- 
nure, grain, milk; and the wisest say there’s 
at present no money in making butter. 

There is a fine assortment of faker farm- 
ers of late, bedridden invalids who con- 
fess that if they could farm as profitably 
on land as they have on paper it would be 
all right. 

Women who do easily the work of a 
dozen men before breakfast, besides pre- 
paring the breakfast; women who find no 
difficulties about keeping a cattery and 
birdery in the same room. No cat ever even 
looked up longingly; no bird ever had a 
feather ruffled. Beautiful! 

And the kittens sold for fifty dollars each, 
and I presume every bird also was called 
‘for at high prices. 

And Bolton Hall, in “Three Acres and 
Liberty,” tells us how invalids and paupers 
can take vacant lots near a great city; have 
their ploughing done and fertilizer sup- 
plied gratis; and do not need any house, just 
shanties made of “old boxes and such-like,” 
and get a good living! I wish he would try 
it one season with a few dry-goods boxes. 
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Guess he’d conclude his own head was a 


“vacant lot.” 
I’m reaching ‘finally. 2 


My bretheren and sisteren, in Cosing aa q 


will give you one most useful fact, worth am 


dozen times more than all the rest of my 


talk. 


Are you bothered by ravenous crows eats 7 
ing all your corn? Then list, oh, listen tou 


me! If too late for this — winter, try it if 


spring ever does bourgeon forth oneg 


more. 


Tar. Put it with water in the proportion 


of a teaspoonful to a quart of water. Weta 
the corn with it and sow fearlessly. Thea 


crows will swoop down as usual in flocks} 


one will pick out a kernel and test it; ream 


sult, disgust. There will be a warning “ Has 


ha!” and never again will a kernel beam 
touched, while the predatory birds wii 
now make themselves really useful by cate 
ing up all the bugs, worms, and othemiay 


pests. 


what a friend of mine actually overheard 
on a trolley at the time I had gotten the bet 


ter of a human brute who had been parties 4 
ularly dishonest with me, but was ostraqay 


cized by the whole community and forced 
to give up his mean advantage. I’m will 
ing to allow that even a dozen years ago the 


man who stood up for me must have been 


a Methuselah. I heard he looked very 
patriarchal, and wore one of those regula 


tion patriarchal goat-beards of a yellow 


white. 


ductor, who was strangely indifferent. 


He said in a loud tone, “‘There’s a queer 
gal down our way, about half as old as I be, a 
Her name’s Kate Sarnborn. Well, she wrt 


the goldarndest book and called it ‘The 


Disbanded Farm.’ She had a good deal of 
trouble about the farm, and I’ll be gol-™™ 
darned if she did n’t come out the top of @ 
the heap! I’ll bet my life she did, and 19 


don’t bet my life unless I am mighty sure 
of anything. Did n’t you ever read any of 


her things? She writes for the farm papers) 


too; I read all her things.” 
“Ol Ka’ Sanbon.” 
ateur! 


Get a fifteen-cent can of Wilmington 


Lastly, to end with a laugh, I’ll quote | 


He was endeavoring to interest the coma 


Farmer and Litter- a 
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By DAVID S. BARRY 


President Roosevelt Plans a ‘‘One-man Government” for the City : James B, Reynolds 
His Commissioner : The Beautiful City’s Astonishing Slums : Plans for Their 
Betterment : Dr. Hale’s Opinion and the Tempest It Caused : The Fall- 
ing Off of Religion in Washington : Opinions of Many Clergymen 


CPS HEN reflections upon the relig- 
7 ious sentiment of the capital of 


iwi the United States are made 


feamaeey by such eminent authorities as 
fata Bishop Satterlee and other dis- 
inguished ministers of the Episcopal Church 
fesiding here; when the various social strata 
are publicly referred to with contempt by 
guch an authority as Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale; when the form of government is 
looked upon askance by President Roose- 
velt, who appoints a sociologist and political 
and domestic economist of high repute, in 
the person of James Bronson Reynolds, to 
Submit a new plan of municipal control; 


Sand when the same expert authority is com- 


> 


q 


* 


Missioned to report to the Chief Executive 
as to the facts relating to the slums of Wash- 
mgton, a subject first brought to the atten- 
ion of the President and the country by 
ch a practical social reformer as Jacob 
A. Riis—popularly known as “Dear 
jake;’”’— then it would seem to be high 
@me for the denizens of the city to sit up 
and ask themselves, “‘What is the matter 
mith the District of Columbia ?” 

The question, therefore, is here asked: 
What is the matter with it? Tradition says 
Mat Washington is what the late Senator 
Engalls, plagiarizing possibly from some 
good man who went before him, said it was: 
© the best-governed city on earth.” A few 
years ago Mr. H. B. F. Macfarland, presi- 
Gent of the Board of three Commissioners 
= one a Republican, one a Democrat, and 
ene an engineer officer of the army, without, 
Presumably, political affiliations, all ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
Blates,— speaking at the Buffalo Exposi- 
Hon, said: 

The fact that it is an exception to all other gov- 


faeeeements in the United States in that it provides 


for taxation without representation and is auto- 
cratic in form grieves some good people in the Dis- 
trict, who care more for sentiment (principle) than 
for substance. . . . Self-government of the most 
direct and effective character is the ion of 
the people of the District of Columbia. . . . The 
government of the District of Columbia is, there- 
fore, the best in the United States, because it is a 
government by the best citizens. 


Returning from the funeral of President 
McKinley at Canton in September, rgor, 
Col. Theodore A. Bingham, U. S. A., now 
General Bingham, U. S. A., retired, Police 
Commissioner of the city of New York, fell 
into an argument with President Macfar- 
land and other gentlemen on the subject of 
District of Columbia affairs, and made the 
assertion, dictatorial, perhaps, considering 
the company, that the form of government 
needed by the District of Columbia was a 
one-man government. Some colossus of the 
business world, he said, some independently 
wealthy Captain of Industry, a Carnegie, a 
Rockefeller, or a Cassatt, perhaps, one who 
had built up great business affairs, handled 
men, and accomplished big practical things, 
and whose wealth would make certain his 
lack of interest in politics or real-estate in- 
vestments, one who would devise wise plans, 
issue orders, and see to their execution, 
would be just the thing for Washington. 

President Macfarland naturally com- 
batted this suggestion, as others in the party 
did, and indeed it is possible that none of 
them took it{seriously. But now comes 
along President Roosevelt’s special and 
confidential agent,¥ Mr. James Bronson 
Reynolds, with a plan very similar to that 
proposed by the army officer who has made 
such a signal success apparently at the head 
of New York’s Police Department. The 
public do not seem to be crazy for suffrage 
in the District of Columbia, or for munici- 
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James Bronson Reynolds, sociologist and economist of high repute, who has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate and report on the slums of Washington 


pal reform of any kind. There is, of course, 
a small and unimportant element of the 
population who spasmodically advocate 
giving the ballot to benighted District of 
Columbia; but the citizenship as a whole, 
when they regard the privileges vouchsafed 
to them and denied to the voting and suffer- 
ing tax-payers of other communities, and 
especially when their minds go back to the 
days of popular suffrage in the District of 
Columbia;— to the days of the feather- 
duster Legislature and the supremacy of 
the local politicians, white and black,— 
are content with conditions as they are and 
do not sigh to fly to others that they know 
not of, 


Mr. Reynolds has submitted to President 
Roosevelt an elaborate report upon the sub- 
ject which will, presumably, be transmitted 
to Congress next winter. There is much in 
the present form of government to com- 
mend itself to the President’s special agent, 
but he thinks that great advantages would 
flow from a turning of the clock backwards 
for forty years and a return to the plan of 
putting the 325,000 inhabitants of the terri- 
tory originally known as the Ten Miles 
Square, some of which was afterwards re- 
ceded to Virginia, one-third of whom are 
negroes, under the control of a Governor to 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, with a salary of ten thousand dollars 
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Gen. George M. Sternberg, U. S. A., Retired 


a year, working through various depart- 
ments, the heads of which should receive 
five thousand dollars, and with an Advisory 
Committee of one hundred citizens — these 
also to be appointed by the President, to 
express the varied interests of the District of 
Columbia in relation to the questions of 
social reform and administration. 

These suggestions are not closely in line 
with the possibly half-facetious proposition 
of Colonel Bingham; for instead of an ap- 
peal to Captains of Industry as the class 
from whom the needed one-man power is 
to be derived, Mr. Reynolds calls attention 
to the propriety and feasibility of giving the 
President the liberty of considering the advi- 


sability of the appointment of successful and 
experienced mayors of other cities for the 
position of Governor, a practice which the 
President’s expert says has found favor in 
Germany. 

Mr. Reynolds’s report goes into detail re- 
garding the establishment and control of 
the various departments of municipal gov- 
ernment under his plan, one provision of 
which is that the civil-service law shall be 
extended to cover all minor offices in the 
District. He refers also to the civic interest 
of the community, or the lack of it, and re- 
fers to what is undoubtedly true: that there 
does not exist here any strong organization 
charging itself primarily with the disinter- 
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Bishop Satterlee, who has scored the fashionable element of Washington society for its neglect 
of religious matters 


ested promotion of the general public wel- 
fare. He says such an organization is greatly 
needed. Altogether, Mr. Reynolds’s report 
is an interesting if not an important doc- 
ument, and if it related to the municipal 
government of any city in the United States 
other than Washington its publicatién would 
undoubtedly have been followed by ani- 
mated discussion in the press and on the 
forum. Washington, however, does not 
bother itself about such little matters. There 
is no municipal league here because none is 
needed. There is, however, a Northwest 
Citizens’ Association, a Southeast Citizens’ 
Association, and various other citizens’ as- 


sociations interested chiefly in real-estate 
improvements in one or the other various 
sections into which Washington is divided 
by the cart-wheel plan on which it is laid 
out; but it can truly be said of them that if 
they do no good, they at least do no harm. 
Washington is a favorite spot because, be- 
ing the capital city of the nation, it is being 
beautified at government’s expense, and be- 
cause the population do not suffer from graft. 
The streets may go untouched all winter 


-because Congress has furnished no money 


with which to clean them, and the weeds 
may be allowed to grow fifteen feet high on 
vacant lots remote from the dwellings of in- 
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Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D.D., Rector of the fashionable St. Thomas Church, near Dupont Circle, 
in the centre of Washington's swelldom 


fluential people, but as a rule the municipal 
government is good for the community as it 
exists, and nobody has the right to complain. 
Asa matter of fact, few do. The bulk of the 
population is just as well pleased now as 
they would be under a Governor, and this 
is the view that Congress will probably take 
of it. 

The popular impression of Washington 
is that it is a wonderfully beautiful city, 
with broad, shaded, well-paved streets, 
abundance of trees and flowers, imposing 


‘government buildings, and attractive pri- 


vate residences, where each citizen is a fa- 


vored individual, smiled upon three hundred 


and sixty-five days in the year by the good 
patron saint Uncle Sam. Asa general prop- 
osition, all this is true; but there is a reverse 
side to the picture, and it never was so graph - 
ically thrown upon the screen of publicity as 
when, a few years ago, Mr. Riis took Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a little jaunt around the 
city and showed him the slums. The Pres- 
ident had never seen them before, although 
he knew Washington pretty well, and when 
Mr. Riis said a few things about them on 
the lecture platform his hearers and the 
public generally were inclined to believe 
that he was drawing the long bow. But 
the sore spots having been exposed to the 
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In Washington’s slums 


general gaze, the charitable associations agi- 
tated the subject until they got from Con- 
gress a small appropriation to be used in 
compensating property-owners for buildings 
destroyed by condemnation proceedings, 
and in this way some of the fouler spots 
of the city were made comparatively clean. 
The situation as regards slums, however, 
is not as yet by any means ideal, as the 
President has found out by another special 
report made to him by his confidential in- 
vestigator, Mr. Reynolds. The first direct 
result of the report is the appointment by 
the President of a commission of fifteen 
citizens, representing various professions 
and occupations, as suggested by Mr. 
Reynolds, to consider the subject of hous- 
ing-conditions in the District of Colum- 
bia and suggest measures of improvement. 
The commission will be known as the Pres- 
ident’s Homes Commission, and the presi- 
dent of it is Gen. George M. Sternberg, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the Army and 
an expert of the highest repute on the sub- 
ject of typhoid fever and sanitary science 
generally. General Sternberg has spent his 
life in studying ‘means for stamping out 


fever and sickness, and for improving the 
conditions of the poor. He is as active now 
on the retired list as he was when Surgeon- 
General, and is president of a real-estate 
company here who began the work of build- 
ing small houses of cheap rental, each con- 
taining gas-pipes, a bath-tub, and other up- 
to-date sanitary improvements. The houses 
have been reasonably successful, and what- 
ever per cent their owners may receive, 
they have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that their wise and sensible plan has 
done much to improve the condition of 
poor people within the boundaries of the 
District. 

Mr. Reynolds, in his report to the Presi- 
dent, among other things says: 

In my investigation I found three distinct prob- 
lems — that of small houses, that of alley shacks 
and alley houses, and that of inside alleys. ‘There 
are some, perhaps many, good houses for wage- 
earners in Washington, but the laws and ordi- 
nances in relation to their construction are de- 
fective and incomplete and need thorough revision. 

I found nearly all the alley wooden shacks and 
small brick houses that I visited in a wretched 
condition. The wooden shacks, as a rule, might 
properly be condemned on structural grounds. 
Their yards were apparently storage-places for 
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A shack in the slum district of Washington 


refuse and filth, their water-supply inadequate and 
badly placed, and the sanitary arrangements in- 
adequate in the extreme. I am glad to state that 
during the past year many of these matters have 
been improved. 

I had conversations with the dwellers in these 
inside shacks, and the comments of many may be 
fairly summarized in the pathetic remark of an old 
colored woman, who exclaimed, with reference to 
her neglected, filthy yard: 

“Why, my old marsa would n’t ha’ kep’ his 
horses stabled in such a place.”’ 

No argument is needed to show that such ill- 
conditioned hovels are culture-beds of disease, the 
ee of which may be carried far and wide by the 

ies which feed on the rotting garbage and execreta. 
Their number should be promptly ascertained, and 
immediate steps taken for their complete elimina- 
tion, and buildings constructed in their places 
should have proper sanitary appurtenances, and 
should open either upon a highway or small street. 

In a few instances the dwellers in these shacks 
would probably merit temporary help in securing 
better quarters if the shacks were destroyed; but 
if the abolition of the shacks should result in dri- 
ving their tenants from the city, in most instances 
an undesirable element of its population, which is 
at present an expense to the city through its police 
courts and prisons, would be removed. 

The small brick houses inside the squares are 
not usually in as unsatisfactory a condition as the 
wooden shacks, but a large percentage of them are 
without adequate water-supply and are often 
Structurally defective. 


A particularly undesirable and menacing fea- 
ture of the poor quarters of Washington is the in- 
side alleys. These alleys are centres of disorder 
and crime,and they make possible the continuance 
of small communities uncontrolled by ordinary 
police inspection and unaffected by public obser- 
vation and criticism. In my opinion, all inside 
alleys, with the exception of service alleys, should 
be abolished, and a definite scheme for the accom- 
plishment of this object should be adopted. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the distin- 
guished Massachusetts clergyman, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, has added a chapter to 
the controversy as to Washington’s social, 
political, and religious condition by the 
following expression contained in an article 
published early in the summer while he was 
rusticating in his rugged but pleasant sea- 
shore retreat at Matunuck, R. I. 


Washington is a city of four quarters. These 
are what we call Northeast, Northwest, Southeast, 
and Southwest. Southeast is inhabited mostly by 
negroes. Northwest is inhabited by white folk, 
gentlefolk, just such people as you and I are — 
people who can change their clothes six times in a 
week if they want to; people who — Well, people 
who can have everything for dinner that they want 
to have. The death-rate in Southeast is 21 in 1000. 


Now that is a very tart statement for an 
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Hustling for treasures on the dump in Washington slums 


old gentleman of more than fourscore to 
make, and he seems, in the matter of the 
character of Washington’s population, to 
have sacrificed accuracy to the love of being 
epigrammatic. Possibly he may be posted 
as to the Northwest section in which, as he 
admits, he lives, but as to the Southeast he 
certainly is wrong. 

And those sections of the city upon which 

he made reflections do not mean to let the 
good doctor escape, either. The ink was 
hardly dry upon his printed contribution 
to the slum controversy before the East 
Washington’s Citizens’ Association, one of 
the organizations which, while they have no 
great weight in controlling the governmental 
policies of the District, yet are very active at 
all times especially in looking after the good 
name of the city and the fair fame of their 
particular section or “quarter,’’ pounced 
down upon him with an army of facts and 
figures which must have fairly staggered 
him. The meat of this answer to his descrip- 
tion of the character of the population of 
the Southeast section is this: 


Your [Dr. Hale’s] residence, 1748 N Street, 
Northwest. is located in the Third Police Precinct, 


containing a population in 1907 of 33,225 persons 
— only 19,106 white and 14,119 coleeed: Please 
compare this fact with the residents of East Wash- 
ington, Northeast and Southeast, 63,271 white and: - 
14,356 colored. Total East Washington, 77,926. 
The death-rate in East Washington is less than 
fifteen per cent. 


Undoubtedly Dr. Hale believed that over 
in those “quarters” of this city where of 
course he is not called upon to go in his 
missionary work of saving Senatorial souls 
there is nothing but negroes and crime, 
slums and filth, poverty and ignorance. 
But the fact is that some of the worst slums 
in the city —a small percentage of them, 
however — have existed, and in a measure 
still exist, in that “quarter” of the city 
where gentlefolk live who change their 
clothes six times a week and have what they 
want to eat for dinner. 


A few years ago, when William McKinley 
was President, one of the three Commis- 
sioners of the District the Republican 
member — was John B. Wight, a native of 
Washington, identified with her best con- 
cerns, deeply interested in charity and social- 
betterment movements, a churchman and 


" 
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a”moralist. In giving testimony one day 
before the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia he referred in a strictly 
official, non-partisan way to the well-known 
fact that a part of Washington’s vast negro 
population — 100,000 and more—‘“‘is made 

of the criminal classes.” Mr. Wight set 
down naught in malice, but simply referred 
in passing to a well-known accepted fact. 
But the negro element, through their news- 
papers and politicians at home and abroad, 
raised a veritable hornets’ nest about the 
good man’s ears; also about President Mc- 
Kinley’s, which was more to the point, for 
when Commissioner Wight’s term, then 
about to expire, ended, he was not reap- 
pointed. 

Bishop Satterlee has had nothing to say 
of late on the subject of the growing disre- 
gard of the fashionable element of Washing- 
ton’s population for religious matters, and 
especially for their non-observance of the 
Sabbath day, but for several years he and 
the late Dr. Hamlin, Rector of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Covenant, have been 
much agitated and very strongly outspoken 
on this subject. Both of them have talked 
right out in meeting and given their con- 
gregations and those of them who read the 
daily newspapers some things to think about 
that must have been rather unpalatable. 

The clergyman who has more lately fol- 
lowed up the suggestions of Bishop Satter- 
lee in this regard is the Rev. C. Ernest 
Smith, D.D., Rector of the fashionable St. 
Thomas Church near Dupont Circle, in 
the centre of Washington’s swelldom, In 
recent sermons Dr, Smith has pointedly 
and feelingly spoken on the subject of the 
decadence of church worship. He made 
the assertion that in 1906 there were ninety- 
six clergymen in the diocese, against one 
hundred the year before; that 904 persons 
were confirmed, as against 1,098 in 1905; 
that the total offerings were but $304, 343.- 
29, as against $316,812.17 in 1905. Dr. 
Smith asserted, also, that of the more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand popula- 
tion the Episcopal Church of this city had 
less than twenty thousand communicants, 
gathered out of 11,818 families,— only five 
per cent of the whole. “ Nowadays,” Dr. 
Smith has said in his sermons, “a man can 
Stand on the topmost rung of the ladder, 
social and political, and be at the same 
time out of all church life.” 
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Complaining of Sunday amusements, 
Dr. Smith said: 


Sunday throughout a large part of Washington 
is neither a day of rest nor or religious observance. 
Whatever may be the explanation, Sunday is prob- 
ably worse kept here than in any other city of the 
East. Here government officials are constant! 
engaged in unnecessary Sunday labor; here build- 
ing-contractors uninterruptedly fulfil their con- 
tracts; and here storekeepers without let or hin- 
drance open their stores. 

Simultaneously while these are toiling at busi- 
ness tasks others by thousands are toiling for 
pleasure. Dinner-parties and receptions are be- 
ing more and more given on Sunday. Golf is 
claiming an ever-increasing number of votaries, 
while Sunday riding and driving are many times 
greater than on week-days. 

Nowhere else, so far as we know, is there such 
a lamentable neglect of the respect due to the pas- 
toral office of the clergy as here. The known 
wishes of Bishop and clergy seem to have little 
weight where inclinations run counter to loving 
and loyal obedience. Rarely now in many places 
is the clergy called upon to minister to the sick 
and dying. With the best intentions in the world, 
— often forbid them to see their patients. 

hat wonder that now comes Christian Science, 
so called, and forbids the physician himself to see 
the sick. 


The saddest feature of all is, Dr. Smith 
thinks, ‘“‘the utter failure to care for such 
faithful ministers as have come to a penni- 
less old age.”’ As to the attitude of the press 
toward the Church Dr. Smith has this to 
say: 

We have no encouragement to overestimate our 
influence in this community with the papers. The 
rector of a prominent parish was more than two 
years in this city before any newspaper thought it 
worth while to send a reporter to see him, and then 
it was not to ascertain what his church was doing 
to uplift civic life, but merely to get a description 
of the dress of a bride whom he had.mauried in the 
morning. 

Dr. Smith, it must be remembered, is 
the pastor of a very fashionable church in 
a very fashionable locality, and there is val- 
uable testimony on the other side of the 
question. The Rev. John Van Schaick, 
Jr., for instance, of the Church of Our 
Father, locally known as the Dutch Re- 
formed, where President Roosevelt worships, 


says: 


If the Church has lost her grip, it is the fault of 
the Church. I will say that I do not believe Wash- 
ington is going backward, but forward. I have been 
impre by the prompt, cordial, and intelligent 
codperation of all the newspapers in Washington. 
The fight on tuberculosis, the summer-outings 
movement, the work for the public playgrounds, 
and every other effort to make Washington a clean, 
decent, mora!, God-fearing city has had the mighty 
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re of the press. When we get into closer touch 
wi 


social movements our churches will be filled. 


I too regret the multiplication of social engage- 
ments on Sunday, but the way to meet the danger 
is by putting more life into our churches, so that 
churchgoing will be a privilege and not a duty. 


Dr. Samuel H. Greene, of the popular 
Calvary Baptist Church, made this answer 
to Dr. Smith: 


I can speak for no other denomination than my 
own, but I am compelled to say that the Baptists 
are enjoying the greatest church-membership in 
their history in this city, and the interest in re- 


ligious affairs was never more evidently displayed. 


We all, however, realize that there is a great inter- 
est shown in games on Sunday, and we all feel the 
force of Sabbath diversions, but I do not think that 
Washington is on a lower plane than any other 


city. 

The Rev. Frederick D. Power, the pas- 
tor of the Vermont Avenue Church, the 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, pastor of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, and many other 
clergymen of various denominations, dis- 
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agree with the assertions of Bishop Satter- 
lee and Dr. Smith, but the Episcopalian 
Church seems to be more conspicuously the 
victim -of the modern-day tendencies to 
neglect the observation of the Sabbath. 

Dr. Pierce, for instance, says: 


I can say that we never had so large an attend- 
ance and contributions as we had this year. Every 
department in the Unitarian Church in the Dis- 
trict has experienced growth during the last year; 
and though there is always room in every church 
for improvement, I have no reason to complain. 
There is a large attendance of men at our Sunday 
services. What they do in the afternoon — 
whether they go driving, riding, or dining — is, 
of course, none of my concern. I am quite satis- 
fied my congregation does not sacrifice attendance 
for the sake of golf or other amusement. 


In view of the conflicting views of the 
clergymen and the authorities on suffrage, 
municipal government, and social condi- 
tions, the question whether anything is the 
matter with Washington, or, if so, what it 
is, still remains open. 


THE MOUNTAIN-CHAIN OF THE YEARS 


By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


O the mountain-chain of the years! 
Misty and blue and dim, 

It looms up out of the Past 
From the far horizon-rim. 


Rose-glow on the rock-hewn peak; 

Grey dusk on the snow-wrapped ridge; 
Torrents of quivering foam 

Arched by a rainbow bridge; 
Black night in the cold ravine; 

White blossoms that leap abloom; 
Ice-slopes with a cruel sheen; 

Lightnings that flash, 

Boulders that crash, 
Sun-gold athwart the gloom. 


O the mountain-chain of the years! 
Blue and misty and dim, 
It looms through the veiled Beyond 


To the far horizon-rim! 
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Views of Old-Time Washington 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


ENGRAVERS OF THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE LAST CENTURY 


From Drawings by 
W. H. BARTLETT 


With Descriptions by 
Po 


Reproduced from AMERICAN SCENERY, Published in 
London by George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, 1840 
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PRESIDENT’S HOUSE 


(From the river) 


e HE residence of the Chief Magistrate of the United States resembles 
the country-seat of an English nobleman, in its architecture and size; 
but it is to be regretted that the parallel ceases when we come to the grounds. 
By itself it is a commodious and creditable building, serving its purpose 
without too much state for a republican country, yet likely, as long as the 
country exists without primogeniture and rank, to be sufficiently superior 
to all other dwelling-houses to mark it as the residence of the nation’s ruler. 
“At the present moment (the last month of General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration) the venerable President is confined to his room, and occupies a 
small chamber in the second story, near the centre of the house, on the 
front presented in the drawing. In a visit made to him by the writer a few 
days since, he was sitting at a table by the side of his bed, with a loose dress- 
ing-gown drawn over his black coat, and a sheet of half-written paper be- 
fore him. He rose, with the pen in his hand, to receive a lady from another 
country, whose introduction to him was the principal object of the visit, and 
entered into conversation with that grace and dignified ease which mark his 
manners so peculiarly. He spoke of his approaching retirement, and the 
route he should pursue to reach the Hermitage, (his seat in Tennessee, ) and 
expressed a strong wish to avoid all publicity in his movements, and to be 
suffered to pass tranquilly to his retreat. General Jackson is much changed 
since a reception given to the writer six years ago. He was then thin and 
spare, but stood firm and erect, and had a look of iron vigour — the effect, 
perhaps of his military attitude, and the martial expression of face which 
belongs to him. He has since lost several of his front teeth, and though the 
bold and full under lip still looks as if it could hold up the world on its firm 
arch, it is the mouth of an old man, and in any other face would convey an 
idea of decrepitude. The fire still burns in the old warrior’s eye; however, 
and his straight and abundant white hair, Which has been suffered to grow 
untrimmed during his illness, adds to the stern energy which is never want- 
ing even to his most quiet expression. Peace and veneration go with him 
to his retirement!” 
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VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FRONT OF THE 
CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


7 HE Capitol presents a very noble appearance, as the spectator ad- 


vances to it in the point of view taken by the artist; and from what is 
shown of the proportions and size of the building, a very imposing effect is 
produced. Its height, the ascending terraces, the monument and its foun- 
tain, the grand balustrade of freestone which protects the offices below, 
and the distinct object which it forms, standing alone on its lofty site, com- 
bine to make up the impression of grandeur, in which its architectural de- 
fects are lost or forgotten. 

“In a little volume written by a descendant of Washington, an account 
is given of the first survey of the Potomac, by the great patriot with ref- 
erence to tide-water.... . ‘While the party were exploring in the vicinity 
of Harper’s Ferry, news arrived of the burning at the stake of Colonel Craw- 
ford, by the Indians at Sandusky. Washington became excited to tears at 
the recital, for Crawford had been one of the companions of his early life, 
and had often been his rival in athletic exercises. The unfortunate man 
was brave as a lion, and had served with great distinction in the war of the 
revolution. Tears soon gave way to indignation, and Washington, point- 
ing to a lofty rock which juts over the stream, at its remarkable passage 
through the mountain, exclaimed, with a voice tremulous from feeling, 
‘By Heaven, were I sole judge of these Indians, it would be slight retali- 
ation to hurl every spectator of his death from that height into the abyss.” 

‘To the reader who venerates the name of the great Patriot, no anec- 
dote, however trifling, told in connexion with the monuments of his great- 
ness, can be unappropriate or uninteresting.” 
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THE TRYSTING- PLACE 
By DORA READ GOODALE 


Oh, come to the place of tryst, Love, 
The place of a hundred charms, 

Where the beech-tree, drest in silken vest, 
Spreads wide its mother-arms. 

There dwells a soul in the beech-tree’s bole, 
In its dappled, gray-green stem; 

And hardy and brown the nuts drop down 
As the earth hath need of them. 


The stream is young as the morn, Love — 
The stream is young as the May; 

Though her path is old as Time untold, 
*T was never hers till to-day! 

She still must moan on the steps of stone, 
Must leap to the blinding fall; 

But earth hath grace for a moment’s space 
When Love keeps tryst with us all. 


Concerning 


Home and 
School 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Dean of Simmons College 


Sa OW did you learn to do that?” 

ay HY a young girl asked her mother, 

ry) Mas she saw her deftly twist a 

Wradmeeea paper to line her basket, and 

ett slip it into its appointed place. 

“How did I learn?” replied the mother, 
ptly; ‘‘I never learned, I always knew 
to do such things.” 

In the ordinary analysis of every-day ex- 
perience the question is often asked, ““ How 
did you learn?” It is seldom truly an- 
swered. The mother had learned by care- 
ful schooling in her childhood days to use 
her hands skilfully, and to direct them 
thoughtfully, but she had not analyzed her 
tuition, which doubtless was derived from 
playing, and her thoughtless answer ex- 
pressed her full appreciation of the uncon- 
scious teaching. 

It would be of interest to all of us if we 
were to measure our various powers and 
trace them back to their several sources. 
We should without doubt find cause to be 
grateful to many teachers to whom we have 
Hever given tribute in words of gratitude. 
We should be surprised to find these the 
true sources of our greatest ability. Our 
Masterpiece may Owe its success to our 
schoolmaster, so called, or may have had 
its origin in the chance word of another 
playmate, or friend. 

We seldom “read as we run,” and must, 
therefore, depend upon some wayside phi- 
losopher or some cloistered student to tell us 
whence our best gifts have come tous. Yet 
the schoolmaster, of all men, needs to know 
the sources of strength and wisdom, for he 
must guide the steps of the children into the 
right paths, and lead them to the desired 
goals. Schools have always been generous 
to their pupils — more generous than we 
realize. The chief blame which rests upon 


them to-day is attributable to their desire to 
teach everything to their children; — yet 
perhaps the trouble comes not from the de- 
sire to give so much, but from ignorance as 
to the source of the desired good. 

It has been interesting to watch the chil- 
dren and their elder brothers and sisters 
through the long vacation, to see how they 
set themselves to acquire knowledge. Two 
distinct pictures are now very clear in the 
mind of the writer. One is that of a family 
group gathered around a blazing fire in the 
summer camp. The twisted logs have been 
brought from the neighboring woods, and 
seem to be telling the story of their summers 
and winters as the flames mount up the 
broad chimney-throat. Conversation is 
tossed back and forth from eldest to young- 
est. It goes back, as firelight talk always 
goes, to the childhood of the elders, and the 
stories of their early days are repeated in 
answer to the eager inquiries of the little 
ones. The rich hours are all too fleet, and 
it’s time for the youngest lad to go to bed. 
As he slips away from the charmed circle he 
stops to whisper to his father, ‘Could you 
sit by me a little while after I am in bed and 
tell me how a few things are made?” The 
delight with which the ready assent is re- 
ceived measures the eagerness of the child- 
ish search for knowledge. The next morn- 
ing he reports to the assembled company 
what he learned the night before: where 
straw hats come from, who makes them, 
and how and why they cost much or little. 
There is no end to his interest in the thing 
which to us seems so commonplace. 

This is a pleasant fashion of learning. By 
and by, when the boy becomes a man and 
is considered educated, his store of useful 
knowledge and his abounding interest in the 
principles which govern life will be attrib- 
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uted to his schooling. Yes; but the school 
was the group around the camp-fire and the 
talk with a sympathetic father after bed- 
time. 

Another picture is of a group of children 
on the beach by the lake, playing in the 
sand, looking up at the stars, or back into 
the shadows of the woods whence the clear 
note of the thrush has just come. They 
have been talking about everything within 
reach of ear or eye, and have come to the 
stars. ‘‘ You know some of them are so far 
away,”’ said one of the group, “that it takes 
a thousand years for their light to reach us.” 

The eight-year-old girl who listens turns 
her face in admiration to the older one, and 
asks, eagerly, “How did you know about 
that?” “Oh, my father told me,” was the 
reply. The word was handed down and on. 
Next morning the small boy announces at 
the breakfast-table,~““You never would 
guess how far away those stars are that look 
just over Camp Island. Margaret says that 
her father says that it takes a thousand years 
for their light to get here, and you cannot 
half guess how big they are.” Here again 
the children had sought to understand the 
mystery of the wonderful life about them 
and the lesson had passed from father to 
child. 

The summer was full of such details. 
Father and mother, sister and brother, 
uncles and cousins and aunts, all joined in 
the delightful search for knowledge, and the 
communication of truth. The story ran from 
one to another whenever anything new was 
learned or heard, or the old was reviewed 
and retold. Above was the broad deep blue 
of the sky, with its changing clouds; the sun 
by day, and the stars by night; always on 
rock and sand the placid lap of the ripples, 
or the dashing of the waves as the wind 
sped across the broad lake. The delicious 
odor of the pine-needles and the sweet fern, 
the chatter of the squirrels, the call of the 
phoebe, the song-sparrow at early dawn and 
the vesper hymn of the thrush, the laugh of 
the loon across the lake, the rustling of the 
wind through the treetops,— these and the 
constant presence of loving friends made the 
days beautiful. What schooling in it all! 
What a wealth to bring to the book when 
the child returns to the school tasks! 

Only a few hours from mountain and 
lake and woods to the din of the city; from 
the quiet of the beach to the hurrying 
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crowd in the station; from the boat with 
the splash of its oars to the electric car 
clanging as it turns into the dark and 
crowded streets; and here on the curbstone 
in the alleys, or in the narrow street itself, 
groups of children playing, repeating to one 
another here, as there, the things which 
they have seen and heard. On the narrow 
door-sill, off the crowded sidewalk, sits the 
mother with her baby in her arms, while 
the little one scarce older toddles beside 
his little sister in the street, or crosses fear- 
lessly between the cars and the wagons 
which crowd one another as they pass, 
What are they learning, to bring to their 
book ? 

By and by we shall gather these children 
together in our schoolrooms, and shall 
group them largely according to their age 
in the classrooms, five or six years marking 
the school age of the children assembled to 
be taught. We try to pass out to each 
hungry listener crumbs of knowledge care- 
fully assorted according to the age and 
grade. But the schooling of one child thus 
far has been so different from the schooling 
of the other, and each one learns according 
to what he knows! “To him that hath, 
shall be given.” 

The teacher must be very wise, then, to 
teach these varying children. She learns 
very soon that there can be no fixed grada- 
tion, and that her teaching must be for in- 
dividuals. It may be that she is wiser than 
the rest of us, who have not yet learned that 
in the process of evolution we must always 
find humanity at the various stages of prog- 
ress and that some of our gifts are abso- 
lutely impossible, however anxious we may be 
to pass them on. Onlywhen the student has 
grown to the place where he can understand, 
shall we be able to teach; and often. and 
often we fail, not because our intention is 
not good, but because our message is not 
suited to the ears that have not yet been 
opened to hear. 

For the difference of several generations 
must abide between the child who has been 
so wisely taught through all her days and the 
child who must glean from the streets, 
through hardest tutelage, the lessons which 
life has to give. It is this very meagreness 
of the lives of many of our city children 
which has driven the schools to attempt to 
supply what the home does not give, an 
cannot give for generations. At the same 


way 


time, in our zeal for the knowledge which 
can be treasured in books, we are losing out 
of the lives of our most favored children 
many a lesson which the children of the 
streets learn out of necessity. 

This is perhaps one key to the problem 
which confronts us in industrial training. 
The mother who pleated and twisted the 
paper to line her box had pleated and 
twisted many baskets which she hung at the 
doors of her girl friends in childhood. She 
had knitted and crocheted and sewed. She 
had built houses of corn-cobs and cards, 
and later of wood. She had used tools of 
all sorts. Construction had been a constant 
element in her play, until she had forgotten 
that she ever learned how to use her hands. 
The children whom necessity compels to 
use their hands in caring for themselves and 
others are securing an element of strength 
and skill in their education which the book- 
taught children may never win. The school 
can never replace the tuition which the 
homes should give, and there is no substi- 
tute for the daily necessary task which 
teaches the child at the same time that it 
fulfils the need of the day. 

Blessings be on the heads of the uncon- 
scious teachers who make life rich for all of 
us; thanksgiving for the teaching that comes 
to us by the way, for the “wisdom never 
learned of schools;’”’ and deepest gratitude 
for the unfailing treasure of the home in- 
structions and experiences, which, be- 
yond everything else, have enriched our 
da 


ys. 

It is this meagreness of the daily experi- 
ence of the city children which perplexes the 
administration of all our city schools. This 
has happily led to the establishment of va- 
cation schools, playgrounds, and gardens, 
which greatly ameliorate the hard condi- 
tions, and which help to offset the depriva- 
tions which have narrowed the lives of these 
little ones. A suggestion has recently been 
made to the Boston School Board by a 
Boston architect, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
which tends still farther in this direction. 
Mr. Coolidge proposes that the city shall 
erect school buildings in the parks for the 
children of the crowded tenement districts, 
the children to be transported in street-cars, 
at the city’s expense, and allowed free hours 
of play in the parks before and after school. 
The project seems astounding to the con- 
Servative;—but it is not unthinkable. 
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One who compares the opportunities of the 
children blessed with country or even sub- 
urban life with those of the hot, dusty, and 
crowded city streets must feel the pressing 
necessity of overcoming the present condi- 
tions for the sake of the children, for the 
common welfare, and in the name of com- 
mon humanity. We read with deep inter- 
est, therefore, President Eliot’s contribution 
to The Outlook of August 1o, entitled “A 
Better Chance for the Slums.” He cordially 
endorses Mr. Coolidge’s plan, and says: 


There can be no doubt that this arrangement 
would be highly advantageous to the children who 
should be thus brought out from the slums five days 
in the week, and kept under supervision: nine or 
ten hours a day. They would have the adjoining 
park to play in, and each schoolhouse could be 
provided with a large yard and plenty of light and 


air. 

If it be assumed that the fathers and mothers 
in the slums will be willing, or more than willing, 
to have their children treated in this way, the only 
objection to this excellent proposal is that it would 
cost the city something more than the city now 
spends on these children. There would be two new 
items of expense: (1) the transportation of the chil- 
dren, and (2) the supervision of the children’s 
play hours. If cars could be used running in the 
opposite direction from that of the greatest traffic 
during the busiest hours, the transportation com- 
panies might make the children’s fares very low 
and yet lose no money. The supervision of the 
play and study hours of the children would be a 
clear additional expense which would be different 
in different localities, but might easily cost $5,000 
a year for each school of one thousand children. 
These extra charges would be partially met by the 
interest on the difference in cost between a school- 
house site in the heart of the city and a schoolhouse 
site taken on the comparatively cheap land of the 
suburb adjoining a large country park. This dif- 
ference in cost would be very considerable in many 
American cities. About 40,000 square feet is the 
least suitable area for a schoolhouse to accommo- 
date one thousand children. Such an area might 
easily cost in Boston, for example, $250,000, where- 
as the same area opposite one of the large Boston 
or metropolitan parks might be $s0,- 
000. rk sites would also have the advan- 
tage of being permanent, as well as thoroughly 
suitable in all respects. In the closely built parts 
of a city the shiftings of the population not infre- 
quently make it necessary to sell an old site and 
procure, at t cost, a new one. 

This plan is not applicable to young or delicate 
children, or to children whose services at home for 
part of the day are absolutely required. It is pro- 
posed for healthy children, not less than ten years 
old, who are not required to work for their fami- 
lies in the afternoon. These country public schools 
should have facilities for exercise, occupation, or 
games under cover in stormy weather; in good 
weather the children’s games and exercise should 
take place in the open air, partly in the park and 
partly in the large school-yard. It is not proposed 
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to give away any food at the country schoolhouse. 
Food brought from home would be warmed, and 
food would be sold over a counter at cost. 

This proposal is certainly very attractive to the 
humanitarian, the sanitarian, and the economist; 
for it would give the children of the slums a far 
better chance for a healthy and happy childhood, 
and for future serviceableness at adult age 


In line with the movement under discus- 
sion is the general interest in Playgrounds 


and Play Schools and Recreation Centres, . 


which is admirably set forth in the “Play” 
number of Charities and the Commons, 
issued on August 3, 1907. This magazine 
should be and carefully studied by 
all teachers and friends of children. It re- 

rts fully and delightfully the first meet- 
ing of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, recently held in Chicago. The subjects 
of the addresses indicate not only the 
breadth of interest, but the thoughtfulness 
with which the relations of the cause have 
been considered. Our national Commis- 
sioner of Education, Elmer Ellsworth 
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Brown, gave an address on “ Health, Moral- 
ity, and the Playground;”’ Joseph Lee, our 
Boston advocate of children’s interests, 
staunchest friend of boys and girls, pre- 
sented “ Play as a School of the Citizen;” 
Jane Addams showed the relation between 
“Public Recreation and Social Morality;” 
Charles Zueblin, of the University of 
Chicago, discussed ‘‘ Playgrounds and the 
Boards of Education;’” and other dis- 
tinguished writers related the experience of 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and other 
cities, in their efforts to secure wholesome 
conditions through Recreation Centres. 
Here, as in all good work for children, the 
codperation of the Women’s Clubsis evident. 

Write for the midsummer number, and 
read it from cover to cover; then, if you have 
not already done so, make ready to increase 
the lists of those who are interested in the 
good work, and help to secure for all chil- 
dren the free, wholesome play which should 
be their rightful heritage. 


THE HOME FOLK 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Somewhere the frigate-bird upfloats 
Above the tropic brine; 

Somewhere soft-swells the choral notes 
Of pungent spruce and pine; 

Somewhere are boundless surge and plain, 
Somewhere wait isle and peak; 

But what of folk who dream in vain — 
Yet in their dreams must seek! 


That folk whose ways are straitened ways 
Which lead from door to door; 

Whose fate it is to grope their days 
In circles, o’er and o’er; 

Whose blood may fast and redly run, 
Whose spirit know no lack, 

But who from rise to rise of sun 
Pursue the beaten track. 


All praise for them who dream their dreams 
But couch a blunted lance, 

Tho’ well aware the wide world teems 
With deed and brave romance; 

Who from their furrow, desk, and roof 
In thought alone may roam; 

Who weave unvarying their woof — 


The guardians of home. 
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Some Phases of Politics 


political aftermath of the Hay- 
wood trial is worth the consideration 
of thoughtful men and women. It is obvi- 
ous that Haywood is to exist largely as a 
political factor from this time onward. It is 
quite inconceivable that the terrible indus- 
trial chaos out of which Steunenberg’s 
murder and the “bull pen” came can 
again be permitted on American soil. We 
as a people in the nation would not allow 
it even if those communities afflicted had 
not reached a high enough plane of civil- 
ization to stop it. Undoubtedly, Idaho and 
Colorado have had enough hell for one gen- 
eration and are themselves bound that such 
terrorism shall cease, whether it springs from 
mine-owner or mine-worker. But there is 
a strong probability that this Haywood trial 
will have its bearing upon future political 
development in this country. Haywood 
himself, only last year, while in prison for 
Steunenberg’s murder, was nominated by 
the Socialists of Colorado for Governor, 
and received 18,000 votes. The prestige 
which he has accumulated as the result of 
the trial makes more than a fair guess his 
nomination for President by the Socialists 
next year. That such a nomination means 
any chance of election, or, indeed, of carry- 
ing any State even, out of sympathy, is of 
course unthinkable; but the choice of Hay- 
wood will mean the rallying about a force- 
ful man of a large army of Discontent with 
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which Socialism has come to be associated. 
It will give that party a chance for an ag- 
gressive campaign in behalf of a man and 
a cause for which trades-union men last 
May marched by the thousands in every city 
in the country. That cause, to be sure, was 
not Socialism— or was not so stated. It was 
“a Fair Trial’ and “Justice.” Yet there 
was protest against capital, a propulsion 
toward Socialism, and a warming-up to its 
principles, understood very roughly, by a 
vast mass — probably a million or two — 
of American working-men and voters. And 
Haywood is going to receive support from 
many of these voters who never before voted 
the Socialist ticket. The point we wish to 
get at now is how strong and important a 
figure can Socialism, thus led, make in our 
next national campaign. 

It is worth noting at this point that if this 
movement results in a striking political 
manifestation it will be the first forward step 
of Socialism for some time. Socialism as a 
political and economic force has certainly 
lost ground heavily within the last few years, 
and especially within the last few months. 
It has been a memorable and momentous 
check in a movement which but yesterday 
seemed destined to carry all the world with 
it. It seemed for years that the reaction 
would never come, and that some sort of col- 
lectivism would prevail to a greater or less 
degree in all democracies. Manyhonest and 
able citizens were aghast at its progress. 
Others who thought it unwise did not fear 
it as long as its source was the people, who 
ultimately always judge a thing by its fruits. 
But it certainly meant a political revolution 
wherever it was tested. To be sure, there 
has been no unity among the Socialists of 
the world, or cohesion and definiteness in 
their programme among the various na- 
tions; but Socialism, as understood by the 
mass, meant the placing of political and in- 
dustrial power more and more in the hands 
of the people, and the disappearance, grad- 
ual or summary, of the great employing in- 
dividual or individualistic corporation. And 
certainly that theory was becoming a favorite 
one only a few years ago. Somehow, it has 
been recently losing place and strength. 
That fact first revealed itself signally about 
four years ago, in the failure, by a narrow 
majority, of the attempt by Socialists to 
commit the American Federation of Labor 
to their cause. One year later this attempt 
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failed by an overwhelming majority, and 
since then the attempt has not been repeated. 
That this shift was but an index of a general 
world change has been demonstrated in a 
most astonishing way in Europe within the 
past few months. The great losses sus- 
tained by the Socialist party in the German 
National Elections; the defeat of the Mu- 
nicipal Central party in the London County 
Council elections after a test of a few years; 
the failure of the Socialists of France to 
prevent the government from taking severe 
measures with strikers although Jaures 
himself denounced the government’s acts; 
the defeat of Mayor Dunne and his munici- 
pal-ownership platform in the Chicago 
elections; and the numerous similar ver- 
dicts in other cities of this country; — 
these have been blinding blows in the face 
of Socialists and Socialism, blows whose 
significance and strength cannot be dis- 
puted. It is not our purpose here to indi- 
cate whether these have been just or justi- 
fiable verdicts against Collectivism, but the 
fact cannot be gainsaid. It is true, nearly 
all these defeats were of a party which has 
not yet got a fair test. Mayor Dunne in 
Chicago, Herr Bebel in Germany, and 
Jaures in France had not been supreme in 
control of the government; but the verdict 
in the case of the London County Council 
was squarely against an intrenched govern- 
ment which had had time to carry out its 
plans, but which had so increased the taxes 
as to make the recoil fatal to its hopes. 
There Collectivism in a limited sense had 
been tried in the balances and found want- 
ing. It is clear, then, that any forward or 
aggressive movement by the Socialists in 
this country will be watched with absorbing 
interest by political students throughout the 
world. The principles of Socialism as usu- 
ally understood have a distinct fascination 
to nearly all of us. We feel a strong sym- 
pathy for the theory of companionship and 
comradeship and for the conception of the 
mass of people doing everything and being 
responsible only to themselves. It is like 
that other fond and wistful dream of each 
of us that some day we shall quit the dem- 
nition grind of desk and office and shop, 
and retire into the country on a farm to live 
in peace and happiness all the rest of our 
days. This latterdream seldom if ever 
finds fulfilment, and isn’t often even en- 
tered upon. And whether Socialism is any 
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more practicable we are prone to question 
while in a logical and severely mental! mood, 
while something in our hearts is tugging us 
in the opposite direction. We in this coun- 
try may not see for generations, if ever, so 
strong a fight for and against Socialism as 
Europe has seen, but we shall certainly see 
a strong attempt in the coming national 
campaign to press its principles before the 
people through the personality of Wm. D. 
Haywood. How successful this will be in 
obtaining a popular response no one can 
now tell. Mr. Haywood has returned to 
Colorado, his home, and labor circles there 
have received him with great enthusiasm. 
Whatever trips he takes to the East will 
certainly be attended with an outpouring of 
the labor element. These meetings and the 
months that will intervene between to-day 
and the national election will show clearly 
the mettle of the man, and will mean much 
to his cause. Whether he will take the ad- 
vice of his dying comrade and “Be hum- 
ble,” or whether he vaunts himself and his 
words unduly, is a big question to the So- 
cialists. Haywood did not succeed in becom- 
ing a martyr. Whether this is a greater 
misfortune than it now seems to his party 
depends largely upon himself. His per- 
sonality will for a time exceed that of any 
other possible seeker for the place, and will 
only be overshadowed by the present in- 
cumbent, who applied to Haywood that pat 
phrase “undesirable citizen,’”’ whose truth 
or falsity will have a most ample demonstra- 
tion within the coming months. 


As to the Surplus 


HE raising of the feeble cry of a men- 
acing surplus in the Treasury brings 
back memories of former years when this 
surplus grew to the dignity of a big cam- 
paign issue. Since that time we have had 
that surplus pretty well depleted, which 
caused us all much concern, for it was ac- 
companied by a similar depletion in our 
individual treasures. Now we are a very 
rosperous people and our national and 
individual surpluses are great. Probably 
this national surplus is n’t necessary and is 
harmful to us, but our people are not going 
to rend their garments or hearts over the 
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ion. It sounds petty to us to-day. 

y? For one thing, because of our na- 
tional prosperity. But the second and larger 
reason is the broadening of our national 
interests and outlook. One who examines 
the daily papers or the congressional de- 
bates of ten years ago and of to-day will be 
struck with the greater variety, breadth, 
and importance of our national topics to- 
day. It isn’t that since the Spanish War 
we have become a World Power, but that 
we have come to have a World Concern and 
Share. It isn’t that we own or hold some 
islands far off in the shadowy, mysterious 
East, but it is that those holdings have 
brought within our ken the great problems 
of race and lowly life with which this old 
Earth has been throbbing for centuries, 
but which are new to ys. To the mind of 
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the writer this is a distinct national gain to 
us. Our horizon has broadened as our do- 
main has been extended. We are thinking 
more in terms of Empire, perhaps, but we 
are certainly thinking more deeply and on 
vaster themes. And not only has our geo- 
graphic-mental horizon extended, but our 
own domestic questions have assumed a 
profundity and importance they had not 
before. 

Our national existence seems to move in 
cycles. There have been deadly dull periods 
in our history before this time, in which the 
narrator is able to see little that means prog- 
ress or achievement. Undoubtedly we are 
not in such a season of calms to-day, and 
it is a source of congratulation, we think, 
that our lines are fallen in these livelier, 
more stirring times. 


WHO COUNTS THE COST? 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


Ye who count all the cost, and go 
So safely on the paths ye know, 
Giving no more than just enough — 
What do ye know of sacred love? 


He that can make it all his bliss 

That another happy is, 

While in rags and sin and pain 

His days pass —ah, not in vain 

Such an one may claim to know 

Love, though with Death his footsteps go. 


Love that can break and mar and kill, 
With hell and heaven one moment fill; 
Love that takes all and passes on, 

But never to oblivion; 

Still unforgotten love must be, 
Though gone with all his majesty. 
Though he has left you only tears 
And the gray falling of the years, 
That splendid instant of his stay 

For all, and more than all, will pay. 
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THE WORLD'S DEBT TO HOLLAND 
IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


year 1907 will be evermem- 
crable in history as the year of 
q the first real Parliament of 
7 Man. The first Hague Con- 

icrence, in 1899, with its rep- 
resentatives from twenty-six nations, could 
not fairly be called that. But the forty-six 
nations represented in the august assembly, 
— whatever its particular achievements, 
the most significant political gathering in 
human history,— holding its sessions this 
year in the old Hall of Knights at The 
Hague, constitute substantially the civil- 
ized world. The history which is being 
made in Holland for the cause of interna- 
tional organization and progress is momen- 
tous; and there is a peculiar fitness in the 
fact that the scene of these events so preg- 
nant for the peace and welfare of the world 
is the land of Erasmus, the author of the 
first great modern impeachment of the war 
system, and of Grotius, the founder of in- 
ternational law; the little land which first 
powerfully illustrated to the modern world 
the virtue of those principles of federation 
and political codperation which the nations 
represented at The Hague now seek to ap- 
ply to international affairs. 

William Penn was the greatest political 
philosopher among the founders of our 
American States. He was also the first 
Englishman who had a clear and command- 
ing vision of the federation of the world. 
His remarkable “‘ Essay towards the Pres- 
ent and Future Peace of Europe,” pub- 
lished in England i in 1693, a few years be- 
fore his last visit to Pennsylvania, was the 
first essay of such an international charac- 
ter which is free from every suspicion of 
ulterior motive and inspired purely by the 
love of humanity. The one famous plan of 
earlier date is the ‘Great Design” of Henry 
IV, of France, to which Penn himself refers 
in his essay. “This great king’s example,” 
he says at the close of the outline of his 
scheme of federation, “tells us it is fit to be 
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done; and Sir William Temple’s history,” 
he adds, “‘ shows us, by a surpassing instance, 
that it may be done.”’ 

Sir William Temple’s history, to which 
Penn refers, is his ‘Account of the United 
Provinces,” which Macaulay justly pro- 
nounces, in the essay to which most of us 
owe our impressions of Temple, “‘a master- 
piece in its kind.” Sir William Temple was 
a man of conspicuous purity in public life 
in the dissolute age of Charles the Second; 
he was an acute observer and a charming 
writer; and he spent many years in Holland 
as English Minister. No other Englishman 
of his time was so well fitted to write the ac- 
count of Holland which we owe to him, and 
which was written at just the time of Penn’s 
own first visit to Holland, twenty years be- 
fore his “Plan for the Peace of Europe.” 
Of Temple’s ‘‘Account of the United Prov- 
inces” Penn says in his famous essay: 

“It is an Instance and Answer, upon 
Practice, to all the Objections that can be 
advanced against the Practicability of my 
Proposal: Nay, it is an Experiment that not 
only comes to our Case, but exceeds the 
Difficulties that can render its Accomplish- 
ment disputable. For there we shall find 
Three Degrees of Soveraignties to make up 
every Soveraignty in the General States. I 
will reckon them backwards: First, The 
States General themselves; then the Imme- 
diate Soveraignties that constitute them, 
which are those of the Provinces, answerable 
to the Soveraignties of Europe, that by their 
Deputies are to compose the European Dyet, 
Parliament, or Estates in our Proposal; and 
then there are the several Cities of each 
Province, that are so many Independent or 
Distinct Soveraignties, which compose those 
of the Provinces,asthose of the Provinces do 
compose the States General at the Hague.” 

William Penn was right. The United 
States of Holland, established at Utrecht in 
1579, was the great precursor of the United 
States of America, and the prophecy of the 


United States of Europe, for which Penn 
ded, and of the United States of the 
orld, for which we work to-day. “By 
concord little things become great” was the 
motto of this Dutch Union; and our Amen 
to-day is “ Organize the world.” 

The Legislature of Massachusetts in 
1903 passed unanimously a resolution urg- 
ing the government of the United States to 
invite the other govetnments of the world 
to unite with it in establishing a Stated In- 
ternational Congress, to meet at regular in- 
tervals and perform for the world legisla- 
tively a function similar to that performed 
judicially by the Hague Tribunal, con- 
sidering the multiplying international prob- 
lems of tariff, currency, copyrights, patents, 
postage, sanitation, boundaries, and so 
much besides, which the ever closer and 
complexer relations of modern States make 
imperative. The Interparliamentary Union 
the next year, and again in 1906, endorsed 
the plan; and an International Parliament 
is likely to be the memorable creation of 
the second Hague conference, as the Inter- 
national Tribunal was of the first. At first 
such a World Parliament could of course 
be only deliberative and advisory, referring 
its conclusions back to the nations repre- 
sented for ratification. And here we have 
precisely the precedent of the old Dutch 
United States. This is the account given by 
Sir William Temple, in the chapter on Gov- 
ernment, in his history: 

“In the assemblies of the States, though 
all are equal in voices and any one hinders 
a result, yet it seldom happens but that, 
united by one common bond of interest and 
having all one common end of public good, 
they come after full debates to easy reso- 
lutions, yielding to the power of reason 
where it is clear and strong, and suppress- 
ing all private passions or interests, so as 
the smaller part seldom contests hard or 
long what the greater agrees of. When the 
Deputies of the States agree in opinion, they 
send some of their number to their respect- 
ive towns, proposing the affair and the 
reasons alleged and desiring orders from 
them to conclude, which seldom fails, if the 
hecessity or utility be evident; if it be more 
intricate, or suffers delay, the States adjourn 
for such a time as admits the return of all 
the Deputies to their towns, where their in- 
fluence and interest and the impressions of 
the debates in their provincial assemblies 
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make the consent of the cities easier 


gained.” 


“The parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,” is the eloquent phrase in 
which the great English poet pictures the 
universal peace and order for which we work 
and pray to-day in a world weary of the 
waste and wickedness of war, with its terri- 
ble mockery of justice. And it was Holland, 
as William Penn well discerned, which first 
taught the modern world the lesson of fed- 
eration, the fundamental condition and 
method of universal order and eternal peace. 
The Dutch federal republic was the earnest 
and the model of our American federal re- 
public and of the greater federal republic 
that shall be. 

Republic, I say; for I hold with Imman- 
uel Kant, in his great essay on “ Eternal 
Peace,” that we shall not see a federated, 
organized world until we see a republican 
world. I use the word “republic” in the 
broad sense in which Kant used it as de- 
scribing every state, whether its head be 
called president or king, whose people are 
really self-governing, and where legislative 
and executive power are not lodged in the 
same hands. A federation of the world, so 
long as the most powerful parties to the fed- 
eration were not nations such as these, 
would promote the interests of tyranny and 
privilege more than those of liberty and 
progress. This is why those of us who 
wish most earnestly to-day for the federa- 
tion of the world, or for the organization of 
the family of nations in some fitting form, 
need feel no regret, but rather may con- 
gratulate mankind that no organic union 
came at any earlier period. Evolution must 
have ample space; and only now is the ful- 
ness of time for this great consummation. 

Of the liberty and self-government which 
must lie at the very basis of any worthy or 
desirable national or international feder- 
ation, Holland gave the first large and con- 
spicuous example in modern history. The 
Dutch Republic antedates the English Com- 
monwealth, as it antedates the planting of 
New England, which it so signally pro- 
moted. We of New England rejoice and 
are proud that we have in a measure paid 
the debt we owe Holland for her generous 
hospitality to our exiled fathers by furnish- 
ing her the great historian of her own he- 
roic struggle. No other struggle in history 
ever taught more powerfully the lesson, so 
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imperative for a world whose prescribed goal 
is justice and order, that no great nation 
may recklessly oppress a small nation or 
seek to take away its fundamental rights. 
The awful cost of such attempts, even when 
for the hour successful, has just been taught 
us once again by the farmers of the little 
Dutch republics of South Africa, in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the men who three 
centuries ago stood on the walls of Haarlem 
and Leyden. Our Massachusetts Senator 
Hoar has well said of these, as Motley 
might have said of their fathers: “There 
has been no more heroic struggle than theirs 
since Thermopylae, and none in a holier 
cause.” Should any differ from this judg- 
ment of a struggle so recent, and concern- 
ing which men’s minds are yet heated, we 
shall all heartily unite in paying tribute to 
that heroism and courage, that passion for 
justice and freedom, in the Dutch nature, 
which are the primary foundations of peace 
and order in every people, and through 
which Holland for four centuries has done 
so much to promote the order and progress 
of the world. 

Next to the principle of federation and 
the passion for freedom, I place among the 
factors which work for the world’s peace 
and better order the principle of toleration; 
and here too Holland has led mankind. 
While religious persecution raged over all 
the world besides, “the republic,” as Mot- 
ley says, “became the refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations, where Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Catholics, Calvinists,and Anabaptists 
prayed after their own manner to the sa 
God and Father.” 

“It has ever been the great principle of 
their State,” writes Temple, “running 
through all their provinces and cities, even 
with emulation, to make their country the 
common refuge of all miserable men; from 
whose protection hardly any alliances, 
treaties, or interests have ever been able to 
divert or remove them... . He that is 
forced by his fortune to live low may here 
alone live in fashion and upon equal terms 
with the chiefest of their ministers and rich- 
est of their merchants.” To the sons of the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England passages 
like this are surcharged with meaning. It 
was towards Holland that our suffering 
fathers in England, as well as the persecuted 
Huguenots in France, turned their faces 
when they prayed. If all Dutchmen in the 
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16th century had not come to that position 
of absolute toleration which we hold to-day, 
William of Orange had come to it as com- 
pletely as Oliver Cromwell came to it in the 
17th century. This is how Sir William 
Temple wrote about religious toleration in 
Holland and its results, in his history: 

“By the union of Utrecht, concluded in 
1579, each of the Provinces was left to order 
the matter of religion as they thought fit, 
with this provision, that every man should 
remain free in his religion and none be ex- 
amined or entrapped for that cause. ... 
The great care of this State has ever been 
to force no particular or curious inquisition 
into the faith or religious principles of any 
peaceable man who came to live under the 
protection of their laws, and to suffer no 
violence or oppression upon any man’s con- 
science, whose opinions broke not out into 
expressions or actions of ill consequence to 
the State. Perhaps while they were so 
threatened and endangered by foreign ar- 
mies, they thought it the more necessary to 
provide against discontents within, which 
can never be dangerous where they are not 
grounded or fathered upon oppression, in 
point either of religion or liberty.” 

Here the keen English observer comes to 
the heart of the matter, showing how it is 
that the attempt to compel uniformity in 
religion, so far from promoting order and 
concord, sows the seed of strife and war. He 
continues: “Every man enjoys the free ex- 
ercise of his religion in his own chamber 
or his own house, unquestioned and un- 
espied; and if the followers of any sect grow 
sO numerous in any place that they affect . 
a public congregation . . . they go and pro- 
pose their desire to the Magistrates of the 
place; and if these find nothing in their 
opinions or manners of worship destructive 
to civil society or prejudicial to their State, 
they easily allow it.... Thus the Jews 
have their allowed synagogues in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam; and in the first, almost 
all sects that are known among Christians 
have their public meeting-places; and some 
whose names are almost worn out in all 
other parts, as the Brownists, Familists and 
others.” 

Sir William Temple, it is interesting here 
to note, was born a few years after our 
Brownist fathers had sailed from Delfts- 
haven to Plymouth, and just before the 
Jew Spinoza was born, at Amsterdam. 
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Temple can hardly say enough to express 
his deep sense of the political value of re- 
ligious toleration, as he had witnessed it 
jin Holland, or his sense of the measure in 
which freedom ministers to peace. “It is 
hardly to be imagined how all the violence 
and sharpness which accompanies the differ- 
ences of religion in other countries seems to 
be appeased or softened here by the gen- 
eral freedom which all men enjoy, either by 
allowance or connivance; nor how friction 
and ambition are thereby disabled to color 
their interested and seditious designs with 
the pretences of religion, which has cost the 
Christian world so much blood for these 
last hundred and fifty years.” Again he 
says: “‘In this commonwealth, no man hav- 
ing any reason to complain of oppression 
in conscience, and no man having hopes, 
by advancing his religion, to form a party 
or break in upon the State, the differences 
of opinion make none in affections, and lit- 
tle in conversation, where it serves but for 
entertainment and variety. They argue 
without interest or anger; they differ without 
enmity or scorn; and they agree without 
confederacy. Men live together, like citizens 
of the world, associated by the common ties 
of humanity and by the bonds of peace.” 

To all this noble practice of toleration Sir 
William found one exception, the exception 
still to be found in the Protestant world — 
sadly but naturally enough — for genera- 
tions afterwards. But even here there was 
melioration. He says: ‘The Roman Cath- 
olic religion was alone excepted from the 
common protection of their laws — making 
men, as the States believed, worse subjects 
than the rest, by the acknowledgment of a 
foreign and superior jurisdiction . : 
Besides, this profession seemed still a re- 
tainer of the Spanish government, which 
was then the great patron of it in the world. 
Yet, such was the care of this State to give 
all men ease in this point who ask no more 
than to serve God and save their own souls 
in their own way and forms, that what was 
not provided for by the constitutions of 
their government was so, in a very great de- 
mo by the connivance of their officers. . . . 

ough those of this profession are very 
humerous in the country among the peas- 
ants, and considerable in the cities, and are 
not admitted to any public charges, yet they 
seem to be a sound piece of the State and 
fast joined with the rest.” 
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By a strange irony, it was from a Roman 
Catholic, and in Roman Catholic behalf, 
that the most impressive appeal for religious 
toleration came during the terrible struggle 
between Holland and the Spanish power. It 
was while the arrangements for the twelve 
years’ truce were pending, in 1609, at the 
very time of our Pilgrim Fathers’ sojourn in 
Leyden, that the Catholic Jeannin, presi- 
dent of the Burgundian parliament, handed 
in to the States General his eloquent appeal 
in behalf of the Catholics of the Netherlands. 
“Consider,” he said, “the great number of 
Catholics in your country. Those cannot 
be said to share in any enjoyment from 
whom has been taken the power of serving 
God according to the religion in which they 
were brought up. No slavery is more intol- 
erable. You know, my lords States, that it 
was the principal cause that made you fly to 
arms and scorn all dangers, in order to 
effect your deliverance from this servitude. 
As for the perils which some affect to fear 
if this liberty of worship is accorded, ex- 
perience teaches us every day that diversity 
of religion is not the cause of the ruin of 
States, and that their subjects do not cease 
to live in peace and friendship with one 
another, rendering due obedience to the 
laws, as well as if they had all been of the 
same religion. The danger is not in the 
permission, but in the prohibition of re- 
ligious liberty.” 

There are not in all of Motley’s eloquent 
pages any pages more eloquent than those 
in which he rehearses this memorable Cath- 
olic argument for toleration, and comments 
_— it. ‘Most true, O excellent president! 

o axiom in mathematics is more certain 
than this simple statement. To prove its 
truth William the Silent had lived and died. 
To prove it a falsehood emperors and kings 
and priests had issued bans and curses and 
damnable decrees. To root it out they had 
butchered, drowned, shot, strangled, poi- 
soned, tortured, roasted alive, starved and 
driven mad thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of their fellow-creatures. And behold, 
there had been almost a century of this 
work, and yet the great truth was not rooted 
out after all; and the devil-worshippers, who 
had sought at the outset of the great war to 
establish the Holy Inquisition in the Neth- 
erlands upon the ruins of religious and po- 
litical liberty, were overthrown at last and 
driven back into the pit. Surely the world 
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had made progress in these forty years of 
war. Was it not something gained for hu- 
manity, for intellectual advancement, for 
liberty of thought, for the true interests of 
religion, that a Roman Catholic, an ex- 
leaguer, a trusted representative of the im- 
mediate successor of Charles IX and Henry 
ITI, could stand up on the blood-stained soil 
of the Netherlands and plead for Justice 
for all mankind ?”’ 

Never in human history had the power 
of religious rivalry and bigotry to deluge the 
nations with blood been exhibited so sweep- 
ingly and horribly as in Spain’s attempt to 
crush the Dutch republic; and never were 
lessons taught which did so much to elimi- 
nate from the world that most prolific cause 
of war, and to establish the principle of tol- 
eration among men, the first essential prin- 
ciple of any permanent peace or real unity 
among the nations, as then and there in 
Holland. 

Among the great pioneer preachers of the 
doctrine of toleration, none were more con- 
spicuous than the Dutch Spinoza, the Eng- 
lish John Locke, and the American Roger 
Williams. Spinoza and Locke were born in 
the same year, 1632. That was just as Roger 
Williams, then living at Plymouth in Massa- 
chusetts, was beginning to talk about soul 
liberty. By an interesting coincidence, the 
English home of this first of the prophets, 
in the years immediately preceding his re- 
moval to New England, had been in the 
same parish — Oates, in Essex — where 
John Locke, who in 1689 stated the doc- 
trine of toleration in a form that commended 
it to England and made it law, spent his last 
years and found his final resting-place. It 
was at Amsterdam, during his exile, that 
he wrote his “Letter Concerning Tolera- 
tion;’’ and the work was published in Hol- 
land—at Gouda —before it was pub- 
lished in England itself. At Rotterdam 
Locke lived with the Quaker merchant, 
Benjamin Furly. He was president of a 
little club which met at Furly’s house to 
drink “mum” and discuss philosophy. 
But his chief friends were at Amsterdam, 
where he was especially intimate with Lim- 
borch, the Remonstrant professor, author 
of “ Theologia Christiana” and “ History of 
the Inquisition.”” Who can doubt that the 
two discussed together the “Tractatus The- 
ologico-Politicus” of Spinoza, published 
not twenty years before, and especially its 
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closing chapter, devoted to the proposition 
that “In a Free State every one is at liberty 
to think as he pleases and to say what he 
thinks”? Locke could well appeal to Dutch 
thought and Dutch practice. Roger Wil- 
liams did expressly cite the example of Hol- 
land, half a century before Locke’s plea, in 
the “Queries of Highest Consideration” 
which he addressed to Parliament during 
his visit to England in 1643 — 44, while the 
civil war was raging,— wherein he pleads 
for the entire separation of Church and 
State and declares the impossibility of es- 
tablishing any form of religion without do- 
ing violence to men’s consciences. Roger 
Williams was a good Dutch scholar. He 
read Dutch to Milton; and he doubtless 
learned his Dutch —as also, suggests his 
latest biographer, “some of the principles 
which characterize his life’s work’’— from 
the descendants of the Dutch colonists who 
sought refuge in England during the per- 
secutions of Philip and Alva. 

We of English race, who glory in the his- 
tory of English liberty and law, never for- 
get that the Revolution of 1688, with the 
end of the tyranny of James II in Old Eng- 
land and of Edmund Andres in New, was 
a decisive chapter in it. All “divine right” 
of kings in England forever ended with that 
chapter. From then till now, as the Eng- 
lish historian pointedly observes, an Eng- 
lish king has been “as much a creature of 
law as the pettiest tax-gatherer in his 
realm.” What Cromwell and the Puritans 
labored for was then permanently estab- 
lished in the nation. When we name John 
Locke, we cannot forget why he and such 
as he were exiles in Holland in 1688. It 
was in Amsterdam and The Hague that 
English Liberalism planned England’s re- 
demption ; and that redemption was wrought 
at the hand of a Dutch king, a king with 
the Same revered name and title — William 
Prince of Orange — borne by him who had 
redeemed Holland and Europe from the 
tyranny of Spain. It was in the train of 
the Prince of Orange that Locke returned 
to England. As he wrote his “Letter on 
Toleration” just before he came, so he 
wrote his “Treatise of Civil Government” 
immediately after. The one work, like the 
other, was the fruit of the long days of med- 
itation in Holland. The two essays together 
form the philosophical basis and interpreta- 
tion of the English Revolution; and they 
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furnished English Liberalism with its po- 
litical creed for a hundred years. They 
furnished the Boston town-meetings, the 
Virginia Burgesses, and the Continental 
Congress with the arguments with which 
they won American independence. And 
John Locke, I say, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
went to school in Holland. 

The very time of Holland’s struggle for 
freedom was the time of her rise to the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world; commerce 
and trade in the large, free sense in which 
we understand them may now indeed be 
said to have first begun. And modern com- 
merce, the greater freedom and extent of 
trade, mark one of the most notable ad- 
‘vances in the world’s peace and order. True 


it is that in the commercial rivalry and greed’ 


of nations lie the chief ground and menace of 
wars to-day; but true it also is that the gen- 
eral development of international trade, 
with the great multiplication of relation- 
ships and risks, makes mightily for the fra- 
ternity and peace of mankind. By com- 
merce men cease to be foreign to each other; 
and through it dies the mutual ignorance 
which has been the prolific cause of jeal- 
ousy, injustice, and war. Sir William Tem- 
ple already saw how the Dutch mind was 
becoming emancipated through Dutch com- 
merce. “I believe the force of commerce, 
alliances, and acquaintances, spreading so 
far as they do in small circuits, such as the 
Province of Holland, may contribute much 
to make conversation and all the offices of 
common life so easy, among so different 
opinions, of which so many several persons 
are often in every man’s eye; and no man 
checks or takes offence at faces or customs 
or ceremonies he sees every day, as at those 
he hears of in places far distant, and per- 
haps by partial relations, and comes to see 
late in his life and after he has long been 
_— by passion or prejudice against 
em.” 

This was the Holland, enlightened by 
commerce and by her own hospitality, 
which was enlightened also by learning; 
which at Leyden chose a university as the 
most excellent gift, and not remission of 
taxes, when William of Orange, after the 
heroic resistance of the people at Leyden in 
the terrible siege of their city in 1575, offered 
them their choice of rewards. 

_ The Union of Utrecht, the passion for 
Justice, the passion for freedom, the free- 
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dom of faith, the right hand of fellowship, 
haven for John Robinson and John Locke, 
— federation, independence, toleration, ed- 
ucation, commerce, hospitality! Yet above 
all these in their service for the cause of the 
world’s peace I place Holland’s contribu- 
tion to international law. Above the name 
of Spinoza, above that of William the Silent, 
when we think of this great cause, the 
world’s commanding cause to-day, we write 
the name of Hugo Grotius. With his great 
work upon “The Rights of War and Peace”’ 
the science of international law may almost 
be said to have been born into the world 
full-grown. “Of all works not claiming 
divine inspiration,” said Andrew D. White 
at the tomb of Grotius in 1899, “that book 
has proved the greatest blessing to human- 
ity. More than any other it has prevented 
unmerited suffering, misery, and sorrow. 
More than any other it has promoted the 
blessings of peace and diminished the hor- 
rors of war.” The American government 
and people never did themselves greater 
honor than when, on that Fourth of July, 
1899, by the hand of Mr. White, the head 
of our commission at The Hague, in pres- 
ence of the members of the first Peace Con- 
ference, they laid a silver wreath upon the 
tomb of Grotius in the great church at Delft, 
the Westminster Abbey of Holland, where 
William the Silent also sleeps. “From the 
heart and brain of Grotius,”’ said Mr. White, 
“more than from those of any other, came 
a revelation to the modern world of new and 
better paths toward mercy and peace. His 
coming was like the rising of the sun out of 
the primeval abyss. We may reverently 
insist that, in the domain of International 
Law,-Grotius said, ‘Let there be light,’ and 
there was light. It was mainly unheeded at 
first; yet the great light streaming from his 
heart and mind continued to shine, it de- 
veloped and fructified human thought, it 
warmed into life new and glorious growths 
of right reason as to international relations, 
and from his day to ours the progress of 
reason in theory and of mercy in practice 
has been constant.” 

It is a just judgment. War under any 
possible circumstances is cruel and terrible; 
but the difference in the usages of war since 
Grotius wrote from the savagery of the 
Thirty Years’ War, in whose midst he wrote, 
is the measure of his influence. Its measure 
is the steady growth of peaceful arbitration 
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and international law down to the meetings 
of the Peace Conferences at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907. 

It was in 1625 that Grotius published his 
“Rights of War and Peace.” He was at 
the time an exile in France. We remember 
the apostrophe of our own Bushnell, in his 
essay on the “Growth of Law:” “Go now 
with me to a little French town near Paris, 
and there you shall see in his quiet retreat 
a silent, thoughtful man, bending over his 
table and recording what deeply concerns 
the world. This man has no office or au- 
thority to make him a lawgiver other than 
what belongs to the gifts of his own per- 
son, a brilliant mind enriched by the am- 
plest stores of learning and nerved by the 
highest principles of moral justice and 
Christian piety. He is, in fact, a fugitive 
and an exile from his country, separated 
from all power but the simple power of 
truth and reason. But he dares, you will 
see, to write De Jure Belli et Pacis. This 
is the man who was smuggled out of prison 
and out of his country, to give law to all the 
nations of mankind in all future ages. On 
the sea and on the land, on all seas and all 
lands, he shall bear sway. In the silence of 
his study he stretches forth the sceptre of 
law over all potentates and peoples, de- 
fines their rights, arranges their intercourse, 
gives them terms of war and terms of peace, 
which they may not disregard. In the days 
of battle, too, when kings and kingdoms are 
thundering in the shock of arms, this same 
Hugo Grotius shall be there in all the tur- 
moil of passion and the smoke of ruin, as a 
presiding throne of law, commanding above 
the commanders and, when the day is cast, 
prescribing to the victor terms of mercy and 
justice, which not even his hatred of the 
foe nor the exultation of the hour may dare 
to transcend.” 

It was as early as 1604, twenty years be- 
fore its final preparation and publication, 
that Grotius, then holding the position of 
official historian of the struggle of the United 
Provinces with Spain, conceived the princi- 
ples and plan of his great work. By inter- 
esting coincidence, it was just a century be- 
fore that, in 1504, that Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, in his panegyric to Philip of Burgundy, 
sounded his first note against the war sys- 
tem of nations, the note which he sounded 
louder in his “‘ Praise of Folly,” and louder 
still in his “Complaint of Peace.” This re- 
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nowned Dutch scholar was the first great 
modern apostle of peace; his “Complaint 
of Peace’’ was the most memorable plea for 
a united and fraternal world which men had 
seen since Dante’s De Monarchia. It is 
a significant fact, almost forgotten and un- 
known, that the provocation to the writing 
of “The Complaint of Peace”’ was the fail- 
ure of a scheme for the organization and 

rmanent peace of the nations of E 
in which some of the idealistic friends of 
Erasmus in the Low Countries succeeded 
in enlisting the interest of sundry royalties 
in 1517,—a “great design” which really an- 
tedated Henry of Navarre’s by almost a 
century. 

It was in accord with the poetic justice 
and the historic fitness of things that the 
capital of Holland, the land of Grotius and 
Erasmus, should have been chosen as the 
seat of these most august and beneficent 
Congresses in modern times; for such surely 
history will pronounce the two Peace Con- 
ferences at The Hague. It was from the 
Government of the Netherlands that the 
formal invitations went to the nations. On 
the beautiful May day in 1899 when the 
first Conference opened, the flags of nearly 
all civilized countries were thrown to the 
breeze from the public buildings of the 
Dutch capital; and in the afternoon the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-five nations met for 
the opening ceremonies in the Orange Hall 
of the famous House in the Wood. The 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. de Beaufort, called the meeting to order. 
“Her Majesty, my August Sovereign,” he 
said, “animated by the same sentiments 
which have inspired the Emperor of all the | 
Russians, has chosen to put at the disposal 
of this Conference the most beautiful his- 
torical monument which she possesses. 
The room where you find yourselves to-day, 
decorated by the greatest artists of the seven- 
teenth century, was erected by the widow of 
Prince Frederick Henry to the memory of 
her noble husband. Among the greatest of 
the allegorical figures which you will admire 
here, there is one appertaining to the peace 
of Westphalia, which merits your attention 
most especially. It is the one where you see 
Peace entering this room for the purpose of 
closing the Temple of Janus. I hope, gen- 
tlemen, that this beautiful allegory will be 
a good omen for your labors, and that, after 
they have been terminated, you will be able 
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to say that Peace, which here is shown to 
enter this room, has gone out for the pur- 
pose of scattering its blessings over all hu- 
manity.” The Ambassador of Russia, M. 
de Staal, was unanimously elected president 
of the Conference. As he took the chair he 
said: “In the quiet surroundings of The 
Hague, in the midst of a nation which con- 
stitutes a most significant factor of universal 
civilization, we have under our eyes a stri- 
king example of what may be done for the 
welfare of peoples by valor, patriotism, and 
sustained energy. It is upon the historic 
ground of the Netherlands that the greatest 
problems of the political life of States have 
been discussed; it is here, one may say, that 
the cradle of International Law has stood; 
for centuries the important negotiations be- 
tween European Powers have taken place 
here; and it is here that the remarkable 
treaty was signed which imposed a truce 
during the bloody contest between States. 
We find ourselves surrounded by great his- 
toric traditions.” 

It was surrounded by these great tradi- 
tions that the conferences went on, and that, 
on the 29th of July, 1899, the Arbitration 
Convention was signed which from that time 
on provided the nations with the necessary 
and easy means of settling their differences 
by the arbitrament of reason, instead of the 
arbitrament of arms; and which, as M. de 
Beaufort well said at the closing session of 
the Conference, “opened a new era in the 
history of international relations between 
civilized peoples.”’ 

Fourscore years before the Czar of Rus- 
sia called the Conference at The Hague, 
Channing, in America, led the American 
Peace Society in petitioning our government 
to call just such a conference — writing the 
petition with his own hand. It should be 
said always that this in America was no 
new idea, but the demand of one after 
another of our great American prophets of 
peace for almost a hundred years. The fed- 
eration of the nations, when it comes, will 
be through the extension to the world of 
essentially those same principles of organ- 
ization whose operation in the United States 
for more than a century has proved so ben- 
eficent — principles illustrated in high de- 
gree by the earliest federal Dutch Republic. 

The great Convention of 1899 made The 
Hague the headquarters of the Permanent 
International Tribunal which it constituted, 
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and made the diplomatic representatives of 
the Signatory Powers accredited to The 
Hague, with the Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs as their president, its per- 
manent administrative Council. There is 
not in all the world to-day any place more 
sacred, any other which the student of his- 
tory and politics feels to be so big with 
prophecy, as the simple mansion at The 
Hague which now serves this international 
Bureau, the administrative and record office 
of the Court. Upon the walls hang pho- 
tographic groups of the various delegates to 
the historic first Conference. The American 
seeks the faces of Andrew D.White and Seth 
Low, and of Frederic Holls, the secretary 
of the American commission and the his- 
torian of the Conference, whose untimely 
death we mourn; it is in his careful book and 
in Mr. White’s autobiography that we have 
our best American records of those eventful 
days. He remembers, before the portrait of 
Sir Julian Pauncefort, than whom no other 
did greater service at The Hague, the long 
years of that lamented minister’s noble work 
in Washington, which did so much to make 
America and England better friends. Be- 
fore the portrait of Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant he remembers how that prophetic 
Frenchman said at the closing meeting of 
the Conference: “This ought not to be the 
end; it should be the beginning ’”’— and how 
his own life from that hour to this, in France, 
in England, in America, has been devoted 
to proving that it was a great beginning. 
When these pages are read the achievements 
of the second Hague Conference will be 
history. As they are given to the printer, 
those results are in the field of prophecy. 
The prophecy is that they will be worthy, 
as the results of the first Conference were 
worthy, and that as the memorable out- 
come of the first was the World Court, the 
outcome of the second will be a regular 
World Parliament. We are proud that the 
initiative for the Conference came from 
America; and we shall have reason to be 
proud of America’s part in it. 

The American rejoices that one of his 
own countrymen has made munificent pro- 
vision for a worthy headquarters at The 
Hague for this great Court of the Nations. 
We are proud of the generous gifts of many 
of our men of wealth for the cause of edu- 
cation and progress; but among them all 
there has been no other in which those of us 
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who have at heart the peace and order of 
the world feel such peculiar pride and satis- 
faction as in Andrew Carnegie’s gift of a 
million and a half of dollars for the Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, whose corner-stone 
has just been laid in this memorable sum- 
mer of the Parliament of Man —an event 
of peculiar significance to us Americans, 
like the tribute to Grotius by our represent- 
atives at the first Hague Conference on that 
noteworthy occasion in the old church at 
Delft. We hope one day to rear on the 
shore at Delftshaven a worthy monument 
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to our Pilgrim Fathers and the hospitable 
land in which for those long years they found 
a home — speaking to us, like the great 
Faith monument at Plymouth, of the sacred 

t; but nobler and more grateful still wil] 

this living monument, speaking to us ever 
through the years, and to all the world, of 
the better day to be—the day when the 
prophecy of the first Christmas song, of 
Erasmus and Grotius, of Penn and Kant, 
of Franklin and Jefferson, shall be fulfilled, 
and there shall be peace on earth and good 
will among men. 


THE OUTCASTS 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


They go their way from dawn till dark, with dull, averted eyes, 
That heed no lure of loveliness where earth’s warm beauty lies; 
Ah, what to them if thrushes sing, or if the rose be red — 
Since they of what they crave the most are disinherited ? 


And some for doubt, and some forfear,and some for pride were doomed; 
And some flung budded dreams away to wither ere they bloomed; 


And others shut themselves apart, so deep in ancient lore 
They would not stir to welcome him when Love knocked at their door. 


Yet, though their gain be wealth, or wit, or fame blown far and wide, 
Without the pale of Love’s domain forever they must bide: 

And none there is of this gray host who would not give his all 

If he might harken to Love’s voice or answer to Love’s call! 


| 
| 
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In Praise of Xanthippe 
ITH no desire to enroll myself in that class 
of malcontents whose self-esteem does not 
permit them to share the opinion of the majority, 
or among those overweeningly fastidious and ex- 
ceptionally discerning critics who turn from the 
rose that all are praising to advocate the charms 
of the flower which is unhonored and unsung, I 
beg leave to. speak a few words in vindication of a 
woman whom the whole world, ancient and mod- 
ern, has delighted to condemn. 

In no recorded instance has posterity been so 
implacable or tradition so persistent in defama- 
tion, with the exception of two or three heroic 
knights whose defence of this most unhappy lady 
I should pronounce eminently unsuccessful were 
I not sure that my own venture in her behalf will 
prove preéminently so. I fear I am her only friend! 

And, in thus leading a forlorn hope, I am not 
without illustrious precedent and example. The 
rehabilitation of character seems to be the special 
work of the twentieth century; and the last years 
of the nineteenth century, true to the adventurous, 
not to say the defiant, spirit of a “jin de siecle,” 
produced many a free, if not formidable, lance for 
the championship of personalities which history 
has blackened with the vengeance and oppro- 
brium of centuries. We have lived to learn how 
fearless of contradiction the professional white- 
washer of historical characters can be. Science 
and literature have united to accomplish a total 
reversal of scientific and literary creeds. The 
poisons dreaded by our grandparents are not only 
innocuous to the present generation, but have be- 
come contributors to health! The sinners have 
been done over into saints, and the saints proven 
to be sinners. Nero has been renovated into a very 
interesting and amiable gentleman, who would 
have abhorred a conflagration, and Actea might 
esteem herself happy in the possession of so inno- 
_ @enta lover! Henry VIII. was a husband of whom 
any woman should be proud, and by no means the 
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Bluebeard that he has been painted. He simply 
had the misfortune to get such villainous wives! 
Robespierre, the darling with a rosebud in his 
button-hole, was a charmer, if readers would only 
cast aside the verdict of malicious and mendacious 
historians and see the gentleman as he really is! 
And, mirabile dictu, what was Judas Iscariot but 
a patriot sublime! In short, all the bad people 
were really very good people, and there were no 
bad people except the good people! And a parallel 
to these new faiths may be found in the confession 
of a boy of five years, whose rebellion against old 
creeds was excited by the rebukes of a Calvinistic 
grandmother: 

“Ah, William, you are very naughty, and 
Grandma is so sorry you let the devil make you so 
wilful and disobedient,” pleaded the old lady. 

“T know you’re always talking about the devil,”’ 
replied the impudent youngster. “You say mean 
things about him, but I like him, ’cause he is a 
very nice gentleman indeed. I seen him once, and 
he was the prettiest of ’em all!” 

The vision of this “very nice gentleman” had 
been granted to the precocious urchin when he be- 
held a panorama of “Paradise Lost,” in which, 
Satan, clad in scarlet, stands with one foot upon 
the earth! Evidently the “original brightness” of 
Milton’s Lucifer was not lost upon the infant 

tor. 

Yet, who has ever spoken a good word for 
Xanthippe ? 

It is true that Edouard Zeller endeavored to re- 
deem her name from enduring contempt in his 
essay “Zur Ehrenrethung der Xanthippe,” and 
another defender appears in a German, Heumann 
by name, who put forth an apology for the slan- 
dered lady in an article in Acta Philosophorum, 
where he presents a parallel between the wife of 
Socrates and Luther’s Catharine von Bora, who 
labored as strenuously for the proper adjustment 
of the Reformer as Xanthippe did for the manage- 
ment of the Philosopher. But of all arguments ad- 
duced for the inveterate defamation of Xanthippe, 
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that of Zeller is perhaps the most plausible. The 
injured woman is the victim of the obdurate, un- 
accommodating nature of the letter X. 

The ideas of infant minds are made to sprout 
through the hotbed agency of the Primer, and how 
has the German Primer villified the name of Xan- 
thippe! The name Xerxes had been made to do 
alphabetical duty in the “New England Primer,” 
thus: 


“Xerxes did die, 
And so must 1.” 


a statement which by no means impeaches the 
character of the great Persian, but the German 
Primer is a standard chronicler of scandal in its 
slanderous couplets: 


war ein béses Weib 
war ihr ein Zeitvertreib,”’ 


iti of which is: 


“Xanthi was a shrewish wife; 
To scold was her delight in life.” 


And again, a lesson in mathematics is thus con- 


veyed: 
“Xanthippe ihren man anfuhr, 
X mal X macht hundert nur,”’ 


which, translated, reads: 


“Xanthippe at her husband thundered, 
X times X makes just one hundred. ” 


Nor did this manufacture of libels suffice the in- 
satiable archer, for behold another: 
“Schon ist es lange Mitternacht 

Da sitzt ein Mann und schreibt und wacht, 

Sein Weib ist Zankisch und genau 

Xanthippe heisst die bése Frau,” 
which snivelling hypocrisy may be rendered: 

“Lo in the midnight long and dee 

A husband writes — he cannot sleep. 

His wife’s a fretful, scolding dame; 

Xanthippe is this bad wife’s name.” 
Now, just why the author of this slander should 
represent his hero as writing is an unanswerable 
conundrum, for Socrates did not write. The 
gentleman’s forte was talking. Nor was he a 
lecturer, even of the peripatetic school, as were 
other philosophers in Athens. The slandered 
Xanthippe’s lord was eminently colloquial, not to 
say loquacious. His lectures were of the button- 
hole character in the market and on the corners 
of the streets. And why should the Primer illus- 
trate Xanthippe’s temper when the renowned 
Xerxes offered not only the letter X, but an in- 
stance of unreasonable temper which has no equal; 
for it is definitely stated that when the force of the 
waves swept away a pontoon bridge which he had 


constructed across the Dardanelles, he was so en- 
raged that he inflicted three hundred lashes on the 
rebellious sea, and cast chains of iron across it. 
Whether this merciless scourging was administered 
to waves or engineers, the absurdity of ungovern- 
able temper could no further go. The upsetting 
of a table by poor Xanthippe is a trifle compared 
to it! 

But in making mention of Xanthippe’s defend- 
ers, I must add the name of America’s greatest 
Grecian, Gildersleeve, whose championship of the 
unfortunate lady is quite as able as that of Zeller 
or Heumann, and we do well to accept his sugges- 
tion that the philosopher’s wife was of high birth, 
inasmuch as names compounded with hippos — 
horse — were esteemed aristocratic in Athens be- 
cause of an early religious connection with Posei- 
don, to whom the horse was sacred, and who pre- 


' ceded Athena in the guardianship of the city. 


Only those despise good birth who have not had 
it, and we know that a son of Pericles was named 
Xanthippus, and, as the Athenians were wont to 
perpetuate family names as a sort of entailed prop- 
erty, it is not assuming too much to infer a rela- 
tionship between the wife of Socrates and the great 
Olympian. 

But it may be asked, and not without reason, 
was there no foundation for the unsavory reputa- 
tion of Xanthippe? Is it possible that such clouds 
of smoke should ascend from a spot where there 
was never a spark of fire? And the answer to this 
legitimate question may be given in the language 
of the highest authority: “Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth!”” Again, “The tongue is a 
fire, a world of iniquity!”” Herein lies the secret of 
the whole story. The reputation of poor Xanthippe 
was due to the tongues of a city whose citizens 
were always in quest of something new to discuss, 
and gossip in the beautiful city under the protec- 
tion of Pallas did not grow less by repetition, any 
more than it does in Boston, where Minerva con- 
tinues her undisputed reign. We know Virgil’s 
wonderful picture of the potency of rumor! Xan- 
thippe had cause, patent to all observers, for many 
a burst of temper. “She ought to be angry,” says 
one; “She is furious,” says another! 

Many of us know the advice given by an old 
lawyer to one just entering upon his career: 
“When you have no case, young man, then abuse 
the other side.” Such injustice is too common in 
the practice or malpractice of lawyers, and in my 
unworthy efforts to vindicate a much-traduced 
lady I scorn to resort to this ad captandum method, 
notwithstanding the latitude accorded to legal 
sinuosities; but it is not unfair to weigh evidence 
and thus balance on the other side. 
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Abuse Socrates? Perish the thought! But let 
us ask what sort of a husband was this Greek 
philosopher. A most uncomfortable one. And 

who was the most persistent defamer of 
Xanthippe? Without doubt, Xenophon, who de- 
clared, “Xanthippe is the most insupportable of 
all women who ever have been or ever will be.”’ 

And who was Xenophon? A historian who 
avails himself of the privilege and, in his opinion, 
the prerogative of his vocation to praise what he 
likes and abuse whatever and whoever he dislikes. 
I leave it to posterity to decide how far the word 
“insupportable” should apply to him. Those who 
think otherwise of him have never waded through 
the “Anabasis;’”’ and if he had not seen a person 
far more insupportable than Xanthippe, then the 
mirrors of his establishment were sadly in need of 
polishing or he had never seen himself as others 
saw him. If all accounts of him are true, his own 
reputation is necessitous of deodorization. That 
Xanthippe did not like him we can easily believe. 
Amid the stirring and portentous events of the 
Peloponnesian War, it is not likely that a degen- 
erate son of Athens would occupy a high place in 
her esteem. A trickster in politics, who had in- 
curred the contempt of reputable Athenians, hardly 
appealed to the favor of any patriotic woman, and 
must have been especially obnoxious to one whose 
very name indicated her loyalty to the proudest 
city of Greece. As a friend of Socrates, he was 
doubtless often in her home, and to have an old 
prig like Xenophon sitting round from day to day, 
discoursing in maddening detail, as he does in that 
educational discipline to which we submitted in 
our school-days, must have irritated the most 
amiable woman in the world. It is my opinion that 
Griselda herself would have made a scene, almost 
as dramatic as that which illustrates her patience 
to the eyes of posterity! So much for Xenophon! 

But, to test the stream at its source, was Socrates 
himself immaculate of criticism in his social and 
domestic life? We need not consider the fact that 
Aristophanes made him a subject of satire in the 
“Clouds,” since Aristophanes laughed at every- 
body. “C’éait son metier.” But it cannot be 
denied that Socrates was much of a meddler in 
other men’s matters, and, like most busybodies, 
was culpably negligent of his own affairs. He had 
a constitutional antipathy to work, spending his 
time asking questions, and when he obtained an 
answer he straightway tortured it into another 
conundrum, and did not hesitate to make his oppo- 
nent ridiculous. No man likes to be made the butt 
of another’s jokes, and hence Socrates was often 
distasteful to the Athenian mind. It is true that 
Protagoras made short work of his flexible argu- 
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ments, which he bent into so many shapes; but 
every Athenian was not a sophist who enjoyed the 
demolition of sophistries, and it is not strange that 
the comic poet Eupolis took up the cudgel in be- 
half of many who could not defend themselves, as 
he did most aptly in the words: 

“T hate him too, that Socrates, that prating, jab- 


bering beggar, 
So very thoughtful of all things else — 
But whence he shall get his bread, neglecting 
altogether.” 


These lines leave no doubt as to Socrates’ stand- 
ing as a family man. To haunt the public market 
for the purpose of seducing men into doubtful dis- 
putations, and propounding subtle conundrums, 
cannot be esteemed a certain means of livelihood, 
and we can but admire the ingenuous spirit of 
Protagoras when he said, “It is better to express 
one’s opinion openly than for a man to allege with 
false modesty that he knows nothing, and then pre- 
tend that he knows everything better than others.” 

This direct thrust at the pride which apes humil- 
ity found a response in the mind of many an 
Athenian and doubtless in the heart of poor 
Xanthippe, whose larder received no addition from 
the adroitly wielded pro and Con of her philosopher 
husband. Talking and laughing in the market 
buttered no parsnips, as Xanthippe knew to her 
cost. And to be made herself the butt of ridicule 
was more than any wife could bear, as when 
Antisthenes asked of Socrates, ““Why do you not 
train Xanthippe, the most shrewish of women ?” 
and Socrates replied, “I married her as those who 
wish to become expert horsemen choose mettle- 
some horses, thinking if they can manage them 
they can manage all.’”’ Can we wonder that out- 
raged womanhood found voice in the bitterness of 
reproach and upbraiding? In whatever spirit this 
conjugal boast was uttered, it stands recorded in 
the biography of Socrates by Diogenes of Laerte. 

And Socrates talked with anybody; “all was grist 
that came to his mill,” and he delighted as much 
in entrapping boys into his network of reasoning 
as in silencing the most ingenious sophist in 
Athens. A stone-cutter, or sculptor, if we prefer, 
by trade, he did not work systematically, and the 
Three Graces, attributed to him, has also been 
attributed to another artist. Nor was he ashamed 
of idleness; for it is said that Archelaus of Macedon 
once invited him, with promise of considerable 
reward, to join his court-circle, and Socrates re- 
plied, with all the air of the imperturbable truth- 
seeker, “‘In Athens, four measures of flour are sold 
for an obolus, and water is to be had for nothing.”’ 

An obolus amounts to three cents, and the sang- 
froid of this reply of the Greek philosopher can 
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only be matched by one in modern times, when a 
confiding young bride said to her liege-lord, “O 
Charles, I could live with you on bread and water.”’ 

“Well, my dear, you hustle round and get the 
bread and I will try to find a little water,’’ was the 
response of the up-to-date bridegroom. Thus it 
is; extremes meet and marrying a philosopher of 
the ancient or modern school by no means insures 
a bed of roses to the trusting wife. 

Yet the unkindest cut of all the slings and ar- 
rows endured by poor Xanthippe was inflicted 
through a false position,— being made to appear in 
the wrong when she was manifestly in the right. 
The experience of all will rise here as an unim- 
peachable witness. Could anything be more gall- 
ing to a noble mind? I know of nothing more ex- 
asperating than the pose of guilt as injured inno- 
cence,— trading on the sympathy of the unin- 
formed and undiscerning,— and it need not be said 
that this ostentatious display of virtue generally 
does its banking business on a fictitious capital. 
How provoking and how humiliating to Xanthippe 
must have been all this pretence! For example, his 
reply to the interrogatory why he did not chastise 
his wife when she seized his cloak in the market: 

“What, to have bystanders exclaim, Go it, 
Socrates! Go it, Xanthippe!”’ 

And here it is only fair to inquire into the au- 
thority for all these stories concerning Xanthippe’s 
outbursts of temper, and to say that the amount 
of conflicting evidence which honest inquiry elicits 
ought to have put them out of court long ago 
Plutarch’s version of the table story is that one day 
Socrates brought Euthydemus home with him to 
dinner, and Xanthippe rushed at him in a towering 
passion, abused him with violent language, and 
upset the table, whereupon Euthydemus rose to 
leave the house. Socrates immediately drew upon 
his fund of philosophy and said, “Tut! Tut! Why, 
at your house, the other day, a hen flew in and upset 
the table, and I did not get angry.” 

Unfortunately for Xanthippe’s villifiers, this 
story is made to do duty with Alcibiades in the 
stead of Euthydemus, with the addition of a little 
drama of sulking and temper on the part of Alci- 
biades, and on another occasion a little comedy 
enacted by Socrates when he returned the visit. 
Again, the same story is told of Phocion, whose 
wife was called a termagant, and also of Pittacus, 
who was said to be another hen-pecked husband; 
so it seems that the unfortunate Xanthippe was a 
sort of clothes-horse upon which all kinds of libel- 
lous fabrications were hung, to suit the taste or the 
spite of Athenian newsmongers. 

But the poet Eupolis is not the only authority 
for the unpopularity of Socrates. Aristoxenes 
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represents him as rude and passionate, without 
respect for the proprieties of society, and the elder 
Cato gives him the same character; yet ill-tempered 
men are not invariably without qualities which 
render them acceptable as husbands, and the con- 
stant thorn in Xanthippe’s flesh was perhaps not 
so much his temper as his utter worthlessness, 
Socrates was a very poor provider, and a cantank- 
erous husband and an empty larder are not a de- 
sirable combination. Besides, if Xanthippe was 
the high-born lady of the sangre azul of Athens 
which her patrician name would lead us to be- 
lieve, how painful to her sensitive nature must have 
been the grossness of the plebeian stone-cutter, not- 
withstanding the applause bestowed upon the 
truth-seeker. Dirt and shabbiness may be phil- 
osophic, but they are distasteful to the refinement 
of every age. 

Nor was this evil the only torment which vexed 
the tried, if not the righteous soul of Xanthippe. 
Her liege-lord had a habit of inviting guests to 
take pot-luck with him, when he could not have 
been ignorant of the fact that there was nothing in 
the pot and nae luck about the house. Not unfre- 
quently, some bond-holder of Athens — Crito or 
possibly Hipponicus — was ushered in to a feast 
of herbs or nothing; and does the wife live who 
could endure such treatment with equanimity? 

A man, too, is known by the company he keeps, 
and some of Socrates’ pet associates were not likely 
to make home happy. Xanthippe’s tastes doubtless 
were not as catholic as those of her husband, and 
a cobbler like Simon, who affected philosophy and 
argument and the ingenuity of sophistry; the blus- 
tering, blatant Apollodorus, vulgar and ill-bred; 
the impertinent little tyro, Cherephon, chronicler 
of the small beer of Athens, must have made the 
poor wife rue the day she married the philosopher! 
As for Xenophon, he has so many enemies to-day 
that further criticism of him would be like attack- 
ing a dead body. But of all the intimates of Soc- 
rates, none could equal that privileged scion of 
aristocracy, Alcibiades! In this age he would be 
characterized by that significant sobriquet gen- 
erally applied to the utterly irreclaimable —“the 
terror”’! 

He was, in sooth, as those of us who have had 
the privilege of a negro mammy nurse can appre- 
ciate, ‘‘a torn-down piece, a limb on the face of 
the earth!” Hated and loved by the Athenians, 
there was nothing this graceless, graceful scape- 
grace did not dare. He was the master-spirit and 
ringleader of the “jeunesse doree” of Athens, and 
founded the society of Ithyphallians, which in- 
cluded the most reckless youth of the city,— men 
whose unbridled caprices rendered them worthy 
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of such a patron as the demon Ithyphallus. In 
derision of the law which forbade carousing before 
noon, these choice spirits instituted a drinking- 
bout which held its orgies during the earliest hours 
of the day; and what this illustrious club did not 
do in the riotous amusement of painting Athens a 
gorgeous crimson could not have been conceived 
by the largest Greek imagination! The story of 
the flogging he gave the pedagogue because that 
worthy did not have a copy of Homer at hand is 
well known, but other escapades, which better de- 
serve the name of crimes, recorded by Thucydides 
and others, are not so current. A more disgusting 
instance of insolence could hardly be imagined 
than when this social hero entered the house of 
Amytus, during a banquet, and took away half the 
vessels of gold and silver, and the host, himself a 
patrician, merely remarked, “Let us thank the 
gods he did not take the other half!” If, then, this 
dare-devil, who drove the finest dog-cart, or its 
equivalent, in Athens, dared such outrages in the 
houses of the rich and powerful, what must have 
been the excess of impropriety perpetrated in 
Xanthippe’s home — wretched as it was with all 
the bitterness of penury? Can we wonder that, 
provoked to utmost wrath by brutal insult, she 
rushed at him and upset the table! And we do 
well to bear in mind the fragile workmanship of the 
tables used by the Greeks,— little tripods which 
the slightest movement could upset! 

Just why Socrates should have found this rep- 
robate so congenial is not easy to determine. It is 
said that they had mutual cause for gratitude and 
friendship, Socrates having saved the life of Alci- 
biades in the breach of Potidwa, and Alcibiades 
having rescued the philosopher at the battle of 
Delium. The persistent character of such a friend- 
ship is easily understood, but hardly justifies a lack 
of respect for the philosopher’s wife. Nor is it easy 
to comprehend why Pericles tolerated the iniquities 
of a scamp who was his ward and lived in his house. 
No doubt late hours and prolonged absences were 
piously accounted for by stories of sacrifices to the 
gods, and similar inventions; and, like all lofty 
souls, the great Olympian wished to believe the 
best. And never a word has Pericles uttered against 
Xanthippe, whom he must have known. The great 
Olympian was a gentleman! 

Why Athens endured and embraced one who 
defied her laws can be understood only by a thor- 
ough appreciation of the Greek adoration of 


‘beauty. With all his sins, Alcibiades had, as Mrs. 


Browning said of Napoleon, the genius to be 
loved: “He was fair to look upon, instinct with 
every grace of courageous manhood, and possessed 
of such intellectual brightness and social fascina- 
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tion that Aristophanes voiced the minds of the 
Athenians in his words: 
“*They love and hate, 
And cannot do without him.’”’ 


How much attention Alcibiades bestowed upon 
his persona! pulchritude is revealed in his refusal 
to play on the flute because it disfigured his beauti- 
ful countenance, and the beauty-loving Athenians, 
gazing on that countenance, forgave him all. 

And how the beauty of Alcibiades contrasted 
with that prototype of ugliness, the husband of 
Xanthippe! No face of the men of ancient Greece 
so conspicuous for hideousness as the face of 
Socrates! A worthless husband who is good-look- 
ing can be endured, but a bad husband who is 
ugly — O my! Clumsy and ill-proportioned, the 
gait of Socrates resembled the waddling of an 
aquatic bird, and his untidiness of attire was a by- 
word in the market. If not one of the “sans- 
culoties,” he certainly might be classed among the 
“‘va-nus-pieds,”” and to go barefoot in Athens no 
well-bred woman could tolerate. 

He was fond of comparing himself to a torpedo- 
fish that gave electric shocks, and his slovenliness 
and want of gentility must have shocked Xanthippe 
with many a pang of humiliation. A husband ad- 
dicted to fits is a burden upon any woman’s heart, 
and, standing on the street, lost in the depth of 
philosophical thought, a butt for the jeers and 
fleers of passers-by, does not enhance the attractive- 
ness of a husband in the eyes of any wife. 

And notwithstanding his shabbiness, Socrates 
was nothing loth to exhibit himself among the 
“élite.” He was eminently a “diner-out.” He 
visited Aspasia and Pericles and fared sumptu- 
ously at the house of Hipponicus, in the company 
of Sophocles, Protagoras, Phidias, Anaxagoras, 
and other great Athenians, while poor Xanthippe 
must needs content herself with the cheapest 
edibles. Artistic pleasures he had for the asking, 
and it was after beholding the danseuse Theodota, 
in her réle of impersonation, that he resolved to 
take dancing-lessons— and these lessons were 
taken at home! Then followed instruction in music 
on the cithern from a cheap teacher, one Connus; 
and as practice was performed at home, poor Xan- 
thippe’s eyes and ears were assailed, until she 
must have prayed the gods for deliverance from 
insanity! 

Picture a miserable hovel, scant of comfort as of 
room; old Connus thumping away on the cithern; 
Socrates disporting his ungainly proportions in 
time to the halting measures, for the playing of 
Connus was none too good; Alcibiades applauding 
with uproarious guffaws; Apollodorus shouting 
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and directing as a stage manager; and perhaps old 
Xenophon prosing and snoring in a corner! And 
to heap Ossa on Pelion, Xanthippe was expected 
to provide an abundant menu for this convivial 
party! In New England Socrates would have been 
in the divorce court before he had taken his second 
dancing-lesson! 

As a final tribute to our slandered heroine, let 
me say that Lamprocles, her son, testified that she 
was a good mother, nursing him in sickness, and 
praying the gods daily for his welfare. Like most 
women, she forgot and forgave in the hour of her 
husband’s suffering, and, accompanied by Crito’s 
servants, went home from his prison weeping 


' aloud and beating her breast in the abandonment 


of grief. Can history show a more pathetic scene ? 
Unfortunate woman, the victim of brilliant an- 
tithesis, doomed to infamy by the grandiloquence 
of rhetoricians!— serene philosopher; nagging 


wife! O Rhetoric, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name: 

Alas, I fear that I have contended in vain against 
this old and time-honored antithesis. It is too 
mighty for me, but if I have persuaded one man 
or woman to compassionate my slandered client, 
I shall be glad to receive an acknowledgment of 
the conversion; and for the benefit of the college 
maidens, who, of course, are quite independent of 
translations, I subjoin the poem: 


“* Madchen wer e det euch ? 
Rithsel ohne Ende! 
Ag und falsch und engelgleich 
er das reimen kénnte. 


“O nicht siissen Honig nur, 
Fithren eure Lippen 
Und so seid ihr von Natur 
Liebliche Xanthippen!”’ 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


ISEULT OF BRITTANY 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Hooded, she walks the strand. May it not be 
That Tristram comes from out the West to-night? 
Far-yearning, forth she leans, and strains her sight 
Beyond the purple blackness of the sea 
For some late sign, vague-symboling “ ’T is he!” 
Low on the sky, a livid stretch of light 
Lies blank as her lost years; a sharp, still blight, 
Recurring, slays her hope. So lorn is she 
Her heart goes coveting its joyance when 
She bode, a trustful maid, too blind to mark 
The shameful, cold disloyalty of men; 
Her widowed soul grows slowly stern and stark 
With sick, fierce thoughts of bitterness — and then 
She hears his children calling through the dark. 
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A BARREL OF PLUM DUFF 


By WILLIAM 


ONG familiarity with the doc- 
g trine that a captain is absolute 
( monarch of his vessel at sea has 


is the certain punishment for disrespect to a 
ship’s master. Here is a true story of a cap- 
tain whose vessel-load of men bombarded 
him for two days with portions of a barrel 
of plum duff, in convenient handfuls, who 
lived a life of misery for weeks, yet who 
thanked God when he reached New York, 
and kept his mouth shut. The trip is one of 
those unrecorded incidents of the Civil War, 
especially of the depredations of the Confed- 
erate privateer Alabama. The plum duff 
was wielded by hardy whalers from New 
Bedford and Cape Cod, many a one of 
whom is now a retired sea-captain, and their 
mark was an English skipper. 

The story is told by one of those who 
helped in the job and enjoyed it, Ulysses E. 
Mayhew, of West Tisbury, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Mr. Mayhew is now the pro- 
prietor of the general store in his town, and a 
member of the Legislature from his dis- 
trict. During the war he was a cabin-boy on 
a New Bedford whaling-vessel. 

Mr. Mayhew sailed as cabin-boy in the 
whaler Lafayette, from New Bedford, May 
20, 1862. That Lafayette was a full-rigged 
bark, Captain William Lewis, and carried 
four boats, which meant a crew of thirty- 
two men. For almost a year she cruised, 
evading Confederate privateers, until, on 
April 15, 1863, she came to grief off Fer- 
nando de Norono, a Brazilian convict 
prison island some three hundred miles off 
the coast of Brazil. At that time she had 
aboard one hundred and seventy barrels of 
oil, worth $90 a barrel. For seven months 
the Lafayette had been out of sight of land, 
so when the island appeared there was gen- 
eral rejoicing at the prospect of getting some 
fresh vegetables, and possibly some fresh 
meat. With the Lafayette at this time was 
cruising the Kate Corey, a brig out of Matta- 
poisett, Captain Stephen Flanders. The 
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Kate Corey carried but three boats. She 
had been out about the same period as the 
Lajayetie, and had one hundred and thirty 
barrels of oil aboard. 

Both vessels were becalmed about eight 
or ten miles off the shore, so the two cap- 
tains rowed ashore together to get fresh 
food enough to last until the whalers reached 
the West Indies. From the La/ayetie could 
be seen with a glass the masts of two vessels 
in the little harbor of the island, partly hid- 
den by a point of land. One was evidently 
a full-rigged ship, and the other was bark- 
rigged but had no spars aloft. During the 
morning the Lafayette and the Kate Corey 
worked their way in a mile or two, until, in 
the afternoon, when they were both com- 
pletely becalmed, the Lafayette was about 
six miles out and the Kate Corey half a mile 
astern. 

Caught thus, they had no chance to es- 
cape when there came out of the harbor the 
vessel rigged as a bark with no spars aloft, 
propelled by steam. This was instantly rec- 
ognized as the dreaded Alabama, the Eng- 
lish-fitted Confederate privateer under com- 
mand of the famous Captain Semmes. The 
Alabama hove the Kate Corey to first, put a 
crew aboard, and then came up to the 
Lafayette. 

“Haul back your yards, shorten sail, and 
we’ll send a boat aboard,”’ came the orders 
across the water to the New Bedford 
whaler. 

Promptly the Lajayette obeyed, for the 
mates and crew were ready. More than 
half an hour had elapsed since the Alabama 
had been recognized, and every man had 
taken the time to conceal about his person 
what valuables he might have had. The 
boarding-crew from the Alabama first seized 
the nautical instruments and then demanded 
the slop-chest. So many vessels had been 
captured that unless it was decided to put a 
prize crew aboard a vessel to take her back 
to port or to operate her as a privateer, 
Captain Semmes merely took the nautical 
instruments and the clothes from the slop- 
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ed to the firmly grounded be- 
Boot lief that death or the dungeon 
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chest, kept aboard every vessel for sale to 
the crew. The Lajayette’s mate, Frank 
Cottle, would not tell where the slop-chest 
could be found. Without delay the whaling- 
crew was tumbled into boats and put aboard 
the Kate Corey, Fifteen minutes after the 
Lafayette had been hove to she was a mass 
of flames, and the Alabama was towing the 
Kate Corey into port. 

That night the unfortunate Massachu- 
setts men spent in the harbor aboard the 
Kate Corey. It developed that the full- 
rigged ship in port was the Louisa Hatch, of 
Rockland, Maine, which had been captured 
about three weeks before, loaded with coal. 
The Alabama kept the Louisa Hatch with 
her until the coal was gone, and then burned 
her. 

Meanwhile the two captains were ashore, 
fully aware of their misfortune. Captain 
Lewis was comparatively lucky, for he had 
saved his money, several hundred dollars in 
gold. During the cruise he had whiled 
away time sewing the gold pieces into his 
underclothing, and, in spite of the discom- 
fort, he had worn them ashore for safe 
keeping. 

Realizing that the crews might be carried 
away on a prize ship, Captain Lewis deter- 
mined to rescue young Mayhew. Accord- 
ingly, he sent word to the Alabama that his 
son was the cabin-boy of the Lajayette and 
he would like to have him released. The 
word came to the Kate Corey to send Cap- 
tain Lewis’s son to the Alabama, as his father 
wanted him; but somebody sent word back 
that Captain Lewis had no son aboard. 
After some consultation word came back to 
the Kate Corey to send Mayhew, and ac- 
cordingly he was rowed over to the famous 
privateer, being the only member of the two 
whaling-crews to set foot aboard her. 

Mayhew improved his half-hour on the 
Alabama by prying about and seeing all that 
he could. Aboard her was the crew of the 
schooner Kingfisher, also from Massachu- 
setts, which had been captured some time 
previously. Captain Lambert of the King- 
fisher overheard the name Mayhew and 
looked the boy up, and he was a neighbor 
on the Vineyard. At the end of half an hour 
the cabin-boy was sent ashore to join Cap- 
tain Lewis. 

Meanwhile Captain Semmes was figuring 
out what to do with all his prisoners, and 
finally he decided to put them ashore and 


let them go. The Governor of the little 
island protested vigorously, because of the 
international complications that were likely 
to develop. Semmes went ahead and landed 
his prisoners, with enough provisions from 
the Kate Corey to keep them from starva- 
tion. Among the incidents of the next few 
days were the burning of the Kate Corey and 
the Louisa Hatch, the calling-in of the pri- 
vateer Florida, and the steaming away of 
the Alabama. 

’ A little Brazilian schooner in port carried 
half a dozen of the whalers over to the main- 
land, to notify the American consul at Per- 
nambuco that one hundred and thirty Amer- 
ican sailors were stranded out on the island. 
He sent a steamer over for the whole forlorn 
outfit and began to look for a vessel to take 
them to New York. The whalers never for- 
gave that consul for the quarters he pro- 
vided them and the paucity of supplies he 
furnished pending the start for home, for he 
kept them on a little island down the road- 
stead, short of food and clothing. Young 
Mayhew was still kept under the care of 
his captain; indeed, on the island he had 
boarded with the Governor, in company 
with the two captains. The Governor, in- 
cidentally, was removed from office by his 
government for permitting Semmes to land 
the prisoners, and sailed for Pernambuco 
with the whalers. 

Finally, the American consul chartered 
the English brig Mary Garland, Captain 
James, for $8,000 to take the one hundred 
and thirty men to the States. A “slave 
deck”? was built in her, and two rows of 
mattresses laid along it for bedding, and 
two little boxes of clothing were bought for 
the whole outfit. On May 2s, forty days 
after the capture, the Mary Garland set sail 
for New York and the fun began. 

The Mary Garland was an English vessel 
captained by an Englishman and manned 
by an English crew of nine or ten men. The 
Alabama had been fitted out in England, 
practically by Englishmen. To England 
the whalers blamed all their misfortunes, so 
their attitude towards the captain of the 
Mary Garland may easily be imagined. 

Immediately on sailing, the whalers, by 
general agreement among themselves, di- 
vided up into three watches of forty men 
each. On board were four New England 
captains and a dozen mates, besides dozens 
of other veteran whalers who could navi- 
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gate, every one of them, better than the 
average English captain. The four cap- 
tains were given quarters in the captain’s 
cabin, Mayhew with them, but even the 
captains joined in the plans. 

Captain James set the course for New 
York, and that was the last he had to say on 
that trip, he or his little crew. The whalers 
promptly clapped on all sail; for they 
wanted to get home, and they did not pro- 

to consult the English captain as to 
how they got there. For the twenty-six 
days of the trip the actual captain of the 
brig would have had more privileges if he 
had been a mere passenger. Once he sug- 
gested mildly that a little too much sail was 
being carried. The navigators of his self- 
appointed crew did not intend to take les- 
sons from him, so all hands went below, 
dragged out an extra spar, rigged up a jury 
royal mast, and set a main royal sail. All 
sail was Carried, and carried hard, under the 
leadership of the mate of the Loussa Hatch. 
Once some sail was carried away, but that 
bothered no one but Captain James, for 
there was plenty more below. 

After they were a few days out the cook 
gave out word that there was a barrel of 
flour aboard which could be used as the 
men thought best. The cook was ordered 
to cook it up into plum duff, and so he tried. 
The job was a failure, and only a barrelful 
of a half-cooked, soggy mass resulted. Im- 
mediately a conference was held as to the 
best disposition of the plum duff, and it was 
unanimously voted to throw it at Captain 
James. The mass was divided between the 
watches, and the plan set in motion. 

Captain James was on the quarter deck 
when the first assignment of plum duff 
sailed over and took him in the ear. As he 
was about to order somebody put into irons, 
another ball hit him in the mouth. More 
plum duff was in the air as he took to his 
cabin. Occasionally he bobbed out, but 
there was-always a watch on deck, fully 
armed with missiles, and from every part of 
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the deck and rigging he was bombarded. It 
took the crew two days to use it all, without 
wasting any. 

All up the coast the Mary Garland sighted 
other vessels, and every time the lookout 
called, all the men rushed to the bulwarks. 
Again and again the whalers tried to speak 
one of the vessels, but always the others fled 
away under full sail. The presence of so 
many men on the deck convinced every 
passing craft that the Mary Garland was a 
privateer, and they had no occasion to ex- 
change talk with such a scourge. 

By the time the brig sailed into New 
York Captain James was boiling mad, but 
sufficiently suppressed so that he did not 
flaunt it. In the harbor he picked up cour- 
age and made one last futile stand. The 
whaling-captains had gone ashore in a tug 
and the brig was surrounded by boats of 
boarding-house keepers to take off the men, 
when some one of the one hundred and 
thirty decided that he would need his mat- 
tress ashore, and brought it up from below. 
Every man followed the lead. 

“Here, put those back. Those belong to 
me,” shouted Captain James, angrily stri- 
ding forward as the men were throwing the 
mattresses overboard to the boarding-house 
boats. 

In a very brief time the mate of the Louisa 
Hatch had appointed a detail to throw the 
captain overboard. As the detail started in 
to carry out instructions Captain James 
gave in. The mattresses went overboard 
instead, and the whalers with them. As 
long as the last of those boats was within 
hearing distance Captain James was ondeck, 
giving his opinion of American whalers. 

Eventually all of the captured captains 
and men came in for their share of the 
Alabama award, paid, after the Geneva 
conference, to the United States by England. 
The awards carried the entire loss of the 
crews on their share of the burned oil, and 
ran from some hundreds to many thousands 
of dollars. 
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NYTHING which will diminish worry or 

help to conquer that useless, and worse than 

useless, that deadly and dangerous, habit we wel- 
come with gratitude. 

Even two words in big blue letters, from a well- 
known advertisement — “Don’t Worry, but Use 
Somorio’”’— which were given me years ago, have 
proved a blessing to me and many of my guests. 
Those two words occupied a conspicuous position 
in my library, and every one who came noticed 
them and inquired where I found them. 

A fine sonnet was inspired by them; half a dozen 
journalists have made them the theme of a stirring 
editorial; in reports of visits to my home those two 
short words have always been copied and ap- 
plauded. And they have influenced my mental 
habit more than many sermons, and many books 
on the duty of a cheerful spirit. 

They are still my stand-by motto: “Don’t Wor- 
ry!” 

Therefore 1 am especially interested in a book 
by the prolific and always worth-while writer, Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and a practising physician in London, 
on the threadbare theme of “‘ Worry.” I assure you 
that it is a most convincing argument against it, 
and far better than drugs and anodynes for the 
unfortunates who are ever looking either back into 
the irrevocable Past with regrets or remorse, or 
out into an unknown Future with fears, tears, and 
forebodings. Such heart-fatiguers and nerve- 
depleters are to me as guilty of crime as if they act- 
ually injected poison into the veins of their un- 
willing listeners. Even a guinea-pig will die if the 
highly poisonous sap pressed from the muscles of 
other pigs killed by exhaustion from running round 
and round a treadmill be put in its veins. 

How many of us have endured that wearing 
discipline of being dragged round and round the 
mental treadmill of a selfish and weak-minded 
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matters of conduct or health, even bringing up 
with dreary details what he said, what he or they 
said, what ought to have been said; all their dis- 
eases since birth; all their accidents; how they lost 
their hair; what a dreadful time they have had 
with their teeth; what a lot of sickness and death 
in their neighborhood; and how they don’t expect 
to last long — the only gleam of light in the end- 
less chain of gloom to the unwilling listener. 

I’m “for” Dr. Saleeby: he is a eudzemonist as 
well as a philosopher, and still not a materialist 
— rather an idealist. He reveres true religion and 
declares that worry, being an almost inevitable 
consequence of the facts of human nature, can be 
avoided only by the power of a living creed. 

He writes with an easy grace, entirely free from 
pedantry or a partial view, giving to his readers 
the best procurable on many vital themes as now 
seen and explained by the new thinkers and their 
marvellous discoveries. 

He has given us the latest ideas and facts in bi- 
ological science in his “Cycle of Life;” is a rev- 
erent student of Spencer, and in “Evolution the 
Master Key” explains the Spencerian philosophy 
to those who are less familiar with that wonderful 
system, so all-embracing in its researches that few 
have time or knowledge to realize its lasting in- 
fluence. He has also written on “Heredity” and 
the “Laws of Thought;” and with all his wisdom 
as regards the Wonderland just opening to those 
ready to see, is a full believer in the influence of 
the mind over the body, never thinking them one. 
He quotes John Hunter, “one of the acutest ob- 
servers of any age;” “There is not a natural action 
in the body, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
that may not be influenced by the peculiar state 
of the mind at the time.” 

Dr. Saleeby thinks worry “the disease of the 
age;” and believes that our being’s end and aim 
“is happiness — not necessarily the materia! hap- 
piness of the inebriate or the epicure, but happi- 
ness of some kind, having its highest form in the 
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1 exaltation of those rare souls who in this 
world of shadows and half-lights have seen a vision 
and follow the gleam.” 

He says that “to worry is to miss the purpose 
of one’s being; it is to fail — to fail for one’s self, 
to fail for others, and to fail gratuitously.” 

Believing that mind and body are inextricably 
one and yet not identical, he regards worry as 
a mental fact which is to be dealt with by mental, 
not material, means; by dogmas rather than by 
drugs. He calls worry a disease of every age, but 
preéminently of this. “Every access of civilization 
increases the importance of this malady. Print- 
ing must have multiplied it a hundred-fold; cities, 
with their pace and their competition and foul air, 
have done the like — and we are all becoming citi- 
fied if not civilized to-day. I write for those to 
whom the struggle for existence is a stern necessity; 
those who have others dependent upon them; those 
who fear forty and gray hair, and death and con- 
sumption and cancer; and beyond all these, ‘the 
dread of something after death.’ And this book 
is dedicated to those whom it may serve.” 

Abstaining from drink and drugs is constantly 
urged, for from these come misery, suicide, and 
death incalculable. 

He fears he may not be understood. “When one 
dares to mention happiness as the end of life, 
foolish people commonly speak as if one were 
thinking of race-courses or low music-halls, or 
wine, or worse. But the word ‘happiness,’ as 
used in the Bible and other classics, has no such 
base meaning: ‘But and if ye suffer for righteous- 
ness sake happy are ye.’”’ 

After several pages of description of the healthy 
man, he closes with this: ‘“‘He has never thought 
about his digestion, and all the information that 
he can afford on that score would amount simply 
to this: that at intervals during the day he depos- 
ited certain pleasant materials in the largest aper- 
ture of his face, but that of their subsequent his- 
tory he has no record whatever. As for his tongue, 
he does not remember ever having seen it.”’ 

He willingly owns the cures that have been 
wrought by faith. “The pile of crutches at 
Lourdes indicates real cures of real diseases. The 
cures of Christian Science are real cures. Neither 
faith nor Mrs. Eddy can remove mountains, or 
kill bacillus, but mind can act on mind.” There 
is great benefit from “suggestion” by doctor or 
nurse, and he advises women who wish to keep 
their good looks never to allow worry to draw 
down the lines of the mouth, the “grief muscles,” 
for they are indelible. “Of all the ravages that 
can be worked in a fair face there are none against 
which chemistry is more impotent: electricity, 
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massage, chin-straps, and depilatories, and the 
like.”’ 

The chapter on “Religious Worry” can be 
thus condensed. 

First, religion is and has been a cause of worry. 

Secondly, most religions show signs of having 
been produced in order to relieve and avert 
worry. 

Thirdly, it is certain beyond certainty that true 
religion is a cure of worry, a preventive of worry, 
and utterly incomparable in its power of perform- 
ing these functions. 

He assures us that the physical pain of death 
itself is a myth, and there is no such thing as 
“death agony.” 

The closing chapter is on “The Triumph of 
Religion.” 

I feel that this résumé is inadequate, but hope 
it may lead some to examine it for themselves, 
and they will be richly rewarded. 

[Frederick Stokes Co., New York, $r.50.] 

“The Psychology of Alcoholism,” by Dr. 
George B. Cutten, of Yale, is another impressive 
book which if carefully read and pondered o’er, 
and the illustrations studied seriously, must cer- 
tainly restrain the bibulous tendencies of even a 
moderate drinker. 

He gives the confessions and actual perform- 
ances of reformed debauchées, the remarkable re- 
sults that follow from abrupt and decided changes 
in the life of feeling through religious ideas and 
influences, the weakening effect which liquor has 
upon the memory, the intellect, the will, the emo- 
tions, the senses, morals, and the brain, and the 
relation of insanity to alcoholism, studying all by 
the methods of the trained psychologist. 

Occasionally his words are rather better suited 
to other physiologists and psychologists than to 
plain, every-day folks who would be pleased to 
understand just what these awful effects really 
are. 

After telling us that the red blood-corpuscles 
are shrunken and annihilated, he says, “In this 
shrunken and irregular state of the red blood- 
corpuscles, with diminished hemoglobin, when 
oxyhemoglobin is reduced in the presence of al- 
cohol, it becomes less capable of reoxygenation. 
In the veins more frequently than in the arteries 
are found aggregations of dying polynuclear leu- 
cocytes, and where peri-vascular spaces are pres- 
ent they contain leucocytes in all stages of dis- 
integration, together with large protoplasmic 
bodies and quantities of detritus finely granular 
in character.” 

If hemoglobin forms the solid coloring-matter 
of the red blood, and these are reduced by drink, 
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why is it that the nose and streaked cheeks of a 
drinker are so jolly red? 

I fly to my dictionary, and after looking at these 
long words feel grateful that the learned doctor 
did not allude to the hemoglobinometer, an in- 
strument for measuring the amount of the afore- 
said hemos. 

Oh, those pictures! On the forty-fifth page he 
gives a “Diagrammatic Representation of Two 
Arteries. First, Normal; Second, Affected by Al- 
coholic Excess.” 

The healthful specimen looks like a section of 
the Atlantic Cable, the inner wall showing nuclei 
of pavement epithelium. My dictionary says 
epithelium are the cells that line the alimentary 
canal, or any cavity or tube of the body. 

But the second view is startling. ‘Lumen 
nearly closed. Intima folded, swollen, and with 
nuclear proliferation in progress. Media irreg- 
ularly swollen, staining lighter, and decrease in 
number of nuclei. Adventitia irregularly swollen, 
and undergoing nuclear proliferation. Leuco- 
cytes. Fatty detritus.” 

I shall refuse even ginger-ale after that sight. 
It reminds me of the editor of a country paper 
which bought its patent inside pages. He was re- 
porting a powerful lecture on “Temperance,” 
and coming to the bottom of the page said, “For 
the further awful effects of intemperance see our 
insides.” 

I feel sure that if these pictures of actual de- 
generation could be widely shown they would 
scare many into abstinence. 

[Scribners, New York, $1.50.] 

As Pope inquired in one of his immortal coup- 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ?”’ 


Dr. White, a celebrated London physician, 
startled the members of the Medical Congress at 
Exeter, recently, by announcing that gout and kin- 
dred diseases are not affected by diet, high living, 
or wines. And he also denied that cirrhosis of the 
liver is caused by the consumption of liquor. He 
said that teetotalers often died of that trouble, 
and that the autopsy could not distinguish between 
cirrhosis induced by liquor and the other kind. 

But the American physicians say that the Eng- 
lish doctor is certainly wrong. Dr. Colton, of 
Brooklyn, says, “Every physician of experience 
will agree that in gout cases there is a direct con- 
nection between over-indulgence and an explo- 
sion of the affliction.” | 

I cannot endorse Dr. White’s opinion. He says, 
“at, drink, and be merry,” but I believe the day 
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of reckoning and regrets is sure to come. Since 
giving up meat and sweets and rich dainties I am 
entirely relieved of agonizing attacks of that hy- 
phenated horror, rheumatic gout. 
So I train with Dr. Saleeby and Dr. Cutten. 
By the way, did you ever happen to read the 
witty epigram of James Smith on “Gout” ? 


“The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without; 
For Nature, which to them gave géut, 
To us gave only gout.” 


So many books of various kinds claim attention 
that I am forced to merely give them honorable 
mention, with a condensed estimate. For two 
really interesting novels, let me recommend 
“Alice-For-Short,” by William De Morgan, au- 
thor of “Joseph Vance,” that intensely human 
and humorous novel of life near London in the 
’508, which won universal praise and was so widely 
read. This is equally entertaining and engross- 
ing. Henry Holt and Co., New York, publish 
both. $1.75 for each. Dr. Morgan uses for a sub- 
title a word I cannot find in any of my diction- 
aries. Alice-for-short is a Dichronism. Striking 
and very appropriate, no doubt, but don’t expect 
me to explain. 

The other novel I believe in is ‘The Imperfect 
Gift,” by Phyllis Bottome, published by E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York. 

It is — well, I’m not going to give the plot; that 
is like telling one the day before Christmas what 
you have got for them, and is unfair. But, of 
course every one knows it must have the pranks 
of Cupid for a foundation, and in marriage do 
not all get an “imperfect gift,”” however flawless 
it may appear while the hypnotic bewitchment of 
passion holds? — though, after all, a few do se- 
cure a prize package for life. I find this novel re- 
freshingly different from the general slew or slue 
(went again to the “Standard” for the word). 

By the way, did you notice the two causes to 
which Sir James Crichton Browne ascribes the 
phenomena of “first love”’ ? 

First, a “species of cerebral commotion,”’ and, 
second, the “stirring of some hitherto dormant 
association centres by an appropriate affinitive 
impression.” 

“Sex-awaking”’ would be as true and a good 
deal shorter and simpler. : 

The Indian looms up grandly just now with 
the celebration of the Cooperstown Centennial, 
and the tributes in poetry and prose to James 
Fenimore Cooper and his romantic and idealized 
portraits of some of the chieftains and warriors 
of the Six Nations. (If not acquainted with his 
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daughter Susan and her “Rural Hours,” you will 
thank me for introducing her name.) 

Then you will be fascinated with “Indian Love- 
Letters,” by Marah Ellis Ryan, author of “For 
the Soul of Rafael,” a romance of Old California, 
in which all the characters are of the fine aristo- 
cratic Spanish type — excepting one American, 
who proved himself a hero. 

The Indian who is supposed to write these love- 
letters was taken unwillingly to Washington, car- 
rying with him “the songs of the old men, and the 
memories of the Arizona desert, and was like a 
young eagle tugging at his chain.” 

He says: “The Indian does not want to be 
stared at; admired because he can play a good 
game, and pitied because he is of the great un- 
classed.” 

Then he chanced to hear a beautiful girl sing- 
ing one of his Indian songs and all life was changed 
forever for the unfortunate boy. After a brief 
dream of delight, he returned to his old home and 
was again outwardly the same Indian, from the 
moccasin of brown deer-skin to the head-band of 
scarlet; but his heart was hopelessly wounded by 
the fact that there is no place for the Indian save 
in his own surroundings, and that the unseen and 
beloved “Maid of the New Moon” could never 
be forgotten. 

It is pathetic, and though probably no Indian 
lover wrote like these exquisite prose poems, so 
full of intense passion, subdued into a pure and 
hopeless adoration, they will appeal to many read- 
ers, and they grow more touching and beautiful 
as his life ebbs away. 

The letter after he had gone and was laid away 
under the sighing pines, sent by the Indian maiden 
who loved him and hated with her entire nature 
the girl “white in color, with hair like the corn- 
silk,” is a little beyond all the others in its savage 
jealousy and strength — a clanging chord of grief 
and loneliness from another broken heart. 

The mystic Swastika is seen at the end of every 
letter. I did not know until lately that this design, 
which I fear I only associated with the stick-pin 
presented by the Ladies’ Home Journal to its 
girls’ club and which is just now a fashionable, or 
rather a popular, fad as brooch, belt-buckle, or 
hat-pin, has been from earliest times one of the 
great religious symbols of the entire world. And 
“when the 2oth-century girl sticks her swastika 
in her shirt-waist, she will be interested to know 
that knees bent before it and eyes were uplifted to 
it in the dawn of the world, when man sought to 
make the sign of that which he worshipped.” 

[A. C. McClurg and Co., Chicago.] 

Elaine Goodale Eastman, reviewing a love- 
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story of the Dakotas, says: “Indian stories of the 
conventional type are common enough, and their 
intrinsic value is ‘of course less than nothing. But 
if one wishes to be transported to the authentic 
home of an alien people, to think the red man’s 
thoughts, to speak his language, to see life as he 
sees it, let him read the books of Franklin Welles 
Calkins. He is, I am tempted to say, the only 
white man of the many who have attempted the 
feat who has fully succeeded in reproducing the 
action, the sentiment, the very atmosphere, of a 
Dakota village.” 

Mr. Calkins’s “Two Wilderness Voyagers,”’ 
published five years ago, the simple, spontaneous 
tale of two runaway Sioux children, has not, of 
course, the plot, romance, and motive of the second 
book, whose characters are mature men and wom- 
en, but it is perfection in its own way. 

This is ‘The Wooing of Tokala,” and she feels 
that it is so absolutely sincere that the curious 
student of human nature cannot afford to miss it. 

Mrs. Eastman married an Indian of distin- 
guished bearing, fine scholarship, famous as an 
athlete, a graduate of Dartmouth College. In her 
case there were no insuperable barriers, and her 
life has been full of happiness. 

Dartmouth was at first a school for Indians; but 
of the few who studied there almost all reverted to 
the more natural life. 

Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton, the “Woman Ten- 
derfoot” and “Nimrod’s Wife,”’ is a charmer by 
temperament and of dashing courage; she has had 
her full share of hard tramps, dangerous rides, and 
actual face-to-face encounter with wild beasts, 
and the way in which she modestly relates her ad- 
ventures is spirited, offhand, graphic, womanly, 
and delightful. 

I’ll not attempt to unravel the variations of her 
wedded name — more confusing than Woodrow 
Wilson and Wilson Woodrow, a verbal somer- 
sault! 

Only this: she married a Seton-Thompson, 
who has now reversed his name and she is Mrs. 
Seton without the Thompson. 

At the left of the copyright is a butterfly with 
the letters G and G, one on each wing, while S 
adorns its body; her dedication is one by itself, 
straight from her heart. 


“TO ONE 
WHO, WITHOUT STRENGTH, MAKES SLAVES OF THE 
STRONG; 
WHO, LOVING NONE, IS LOVED BY ALL — 
THE BABY.” 


Her tales are well illustrated by her artist- 
husband and Walter King Stone. 
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How strongly she appeals to “the house-ridden 
dwellers in the cities, soul-sick ones, in church, in 
drawing-room, in office, or sweat-shop. 

“Throw off your fetters for a while, your prej- 
udice, your narrow-mindedness, all the petty 
things that make your daily trappings, and take 
a sunbath with me, give your starved soul a chance; 
the road to the outdoors is open to all. Come back 
to the woods; pry open your blind eyes and grow 
as the flowers grow.” 

Oh, that all the weakling and ailing, the neu- 
rasthenics and the indigo-bags would heed this 
golden advice and get out of themselves and into 
the open! What a relief to their friends and a sure 
salvation to them! After an especially eventful 
day, where all was difficult and possible death 
near, how rejoiced she was when her intelligent 
pony “Katy” carried her tired bones to camp in 
tranquillity! 

“Camp! Oh, the sweetness and peace of that 
nook in the mountain meadow, rich with grass for 
the horses, the snow-peaks far above, the right 
breeze blowing, the intimate little brook, fringed 
with willows, gurgling in front of our tent, a grove 
of great pines standing sentinel, and far above, the 
twinkling sky of night.” 

There’s a poetic word-picture for you, and 
there are lots of such. 

I want to quote the entire desperate plaint of an 
Indian girl who had been taken at five years to 
the white men’s school away from her mother: 

“They have taught me to think in their lan- 
guage, but they cannot teach to think their 
thoughts, for I am an Indian, an Absaroka, and 
come from a great people, who would rather walk 
on the great broad earth, that belongs to all, than 
on a carpet, made by one man, owned by another, 
and coveted by a hundred. 

“Ugh! I hate them; I hate their civilization. 

“This is what they would force upon me: their 
man-made clothes, their man-made God. And 
because they are many and my people few, they 
say, ‘We are right; do as we do or die,’— and we 
die.”’ 
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If any one can even dip into this stirring fresh- 
air book and not long for a little, at least, of her 
enjoyment of the forests, mountains, canoeing, 
riding, and hunting, he is a dead stick, and to be 


[Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, $2.00.] 

Zangwill’s new book, “Ghetto Comedies,”’ is a 
great production; “a portrayal of the Jew asa 
factor of Occidental civilizations.” Why “Com- 
edies” when almost every story has its tragedy is 
hard to see. 

Dante called his immortal work a Commedia 
because, beginning with the horrible, it ends cheer- 
fully; but it is otherwise here. 

Zangwill himself gives his reason for it, which 
does not enlighten me. But the group of stories 
are wonderful, unforgettable, the work of a genius. 

[Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50.] 

That you may not accuse me of borrowing 
another’s thought, I want to ask if you have no- 
ticed that if you hear an unusual! word or phrase 
and begin to think about it, some one will be sure 
to use the new word before you or the phrase you 
do not understand. “On the knees of the gods,” 
for instance, or “It was not on the knees of the 
Gods.” I was sitting by a friend reading when 
each came across that phrase in different books, 
and simultaneously implored information from 
the other. 

I was struggling over De Morgan’s use of “ dich- 
ronism” in this article yesterday, and to-day I 
opened my precious Saturday Review and found | 
that Galbraith had felt as I did, and had written 
to the author to explain it exactly. And this was 
his response: 

“*Dichronism’ is a made word, intended to 
show that the story runs in two periods together. 
In ‘Alice,’ two stories of different periods are arbi- 
trarily inlaced. I don’t know whether the word 
can stand analysis,— perhaps hardly,— but we 
have ‘dichromatic,’ where two colors are seen on 
the same surface; so ‘dichronic’ is natural where 
two times are weft and woof in one story.”’ 
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Colonial and Patriotic 


By ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE 


OTABLE events of the summer have been 

the many family reunions held in Boston 
and vicinity, to attend which have come from 
nearly every State in the Union the descendants 
of some one original settler. Perhaps the largest 
of these was the annual meeting of the Fairbanks 
family held at the old Fairbanks Homestead in 
Dedham, when more than five hundred descend- 
ants of Jonathan Fairbanks, who came from 
Sowerby, England, in 1636, and settled in Ded- 
ham, gathered for their sixth family reunion. 
The Fairbanks Homestead was built by the found- 
er of the family, and is believed to be the oldest 
specimen of colonial architecture in New England. 
A peculiar feature of the house is that nearly every 
room on the second floor is reached by its own sep- 
arate staircase. The house has been partially re- 
stored, and furnished with interesting family rel- 
ics. Naturally, the most distinguished descendant 
in his generation is Charles Warren Fairbanks, 
Vice-President of the United States, but the fam- 
ily association counts many well-known names 
on its roll of honor. Vice-President Fairbanks, in 
his address, agreed to be one of ten members of 
the family who should each contribute $1,000 
towards the fund for the restoration and preser- 
vation of the homestead, advising the family asso- 
ciation to assume complete ownership of it. Mrs. 
Fairbanks, with members of her family, came 
down from Danvers in an automobile, and was 
entertained at luncheon by Mrs. Laura Went- 
worth Fowler, honorary regent of Old South Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., whose hospitable home, “Daisy 
Farm,” a few rods beyond the Fairbanks Home- 
stead, is the Mecca, in summer, of all good and loyal 
Daughters. The house at Daisy Farm, which de- 
serves a whole chapter to itself, is a Fairbanks 
house, too, having been built by a descendant of 
the original Jonathan, about one hundred years 
ago. Mrs. Fowler, a descendant of three colonial 
Governors Wentworth of New Hampshire, pos- 
sesses a stock of colonial furniture, china, and 
silver which make her home most interesting, 
while she herself is such a gracious and hospitable 
chatelaine that few are the Chapters that do not 
plan to spend a long summer day each year at 
Daisy Farm. 


The Balch Family Association met in Beverly, 
numerous descendants of John Balch being pres- 
ent. John Balch was one of the earliest settlers of 
Beverly, and one of that group of sturdy men 
known as the “Old Planters.” His homestead, 
built in 1638, still stands in North Beverly, at 
what is now the junction of Cabot and Balch 
Streets. Mayor Dow of Beverly welcomed the 
members of the association, and Dr. Galusha B. 
Balch, of Yonkers, N. Y., historian of the family, 
presided over the gathering. Plans were made for 
the preservation and restoration of the old home- 
stead, and a public memorial was considered. 
Joseph Balch, of Boston, was made chairman of 
the committee appointed. Montana, Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, and all of the New 
England States were represented in the gathering. 
These officers were appointed: president, Dr. 
Galusha B. Balch, of Yonkers, N. Y.; vice-pres- 
idents, George W. Balch, of Detroit; Major H. H. 
Clay, of Galesburg, IIl.; Joseph Balch, John Balch, 
Francis N. Balch, W. H. Balch, and Gardner P. 
Balch, of Boston; Harry R. Coffin, of Brookline; 
and S. F. Stone, of Somerville; secretary-treasurer, 
William Lincoln Balch, of Boston. 


The Chamberlain-Chamberlayne Association 
of America met at the Parker House for its fam- 
ily reunion. Among noted men present were ex- 
Governor Joshua L. Chamberlain of Maine; ex- 
Governor A. C. Chamberlain of Connecticut; Pear- 
son Chamberlain, of New Jersey; John Cham- 
berlain Chase, of New Hampshire; Brig-Gen. 
Samuel C. Chamberlain and Col. William T. 
Harding and Mrs. Harding, of New York. 


Thirty lineal descendants of Dr. Comfort Starr 
met in Plymouth. Among the objects of interest 
inspected was the original deed of Dr. Starr’s 
house, now kept in Pilgrim Hall. This is of es- 
pecial interest, as it is witnessed by Capt. Myles 
Standish, and his signature thereon is the only 
one known to be in existence. Dinner was served 
at the Samoset House, and a visit made to Dux- 
bury, where was situated the country home of this 
distinguished ancestor. 
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Daughters of the Revolution of Massachusetts 
have arranged a fine program for the year, under 
the direction of Mrs. Alice M. Granger, of Ran- 
dolph, the newly elected State regent. After keep- 
ing “open house” every day during Boston’s Old 
Home Week, at the beautiful blue-and-buff rooms 
which are used as State headquarters in the Colo- 
nial Building, in Boylston Street,— rooms furnished 
and filled with quaint and valuable antiques, and 
family relics donated from time to time by mem- 
bers of the society,— the various Chapters fol- 
lowed their own lines of patriotic work during 
August. On September 3 the anniversary of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace between the 
United States and England, which took place in 
Paris on September 3, 1783, will be observed with 
appropriate exercises and historical addresses by 
the local chapters. On October 5, the regular 
meeting of the State society is to be held, at the 
Vendome. The exercises, consisting of lecture 
and music, which follow the business session, will 
be under the charge of Mrs. Martha E. Austin, of 
Roxbury, the State librarian. 

As customary with this society, a pilgrimage to 
some historic spot will be made on October 19, 
to mark the anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Mrs. Clinton Viles, of 
Brookline, the State vice-regent, will conduct the 
pilgrims, as heretofore; and Mrs. Winifred H. 
Murphy, of Boston, a member of the Board of 
Council, will have charge of the reception and 
“Gentlemen’s Night,” which is to be*held on 
November 8. 

On December 16 an entertainment in commem- 
oration of the famous Boston Tea Party will be 
held at Hotel Vendome, the chairman of the day 
being Mrs. Helen M. Burton, the State historian. 
Another general meeting follows on January 16, 
with Mrs. Florence S. MacAlman, of Somerville, 
a member of the council, in charge of the literary 
and musical program. Mrs. Charles H. Belcher, 
of Randolph, one of the district vice-regents, takes 
charge of the arrangements for a Washington’s 


Birthday Party, which is to be celebrated on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1908. The annual meeting and election 
of officers occurs on Evacuation Day, March 17. 
During the past summer, and through this month 
of September, “‘at-home days” are held for vis- 
iting Daughters at State headquarters, and after- 
noon tea is served on the first Friday of each 
month, from three to five o’clock. The State 
regent is at society headquarters on these after- 
noons. 

A delightful affair of Old Home Week was a 
reception given to the State officers and the so- 
ciety members generally on Wednesday, August 1, 
by Mrs. Micajah Clough, honorary regent of 
Chapter of the Third Plantation, on the grounds 
of her beautiful estate in Ocean Street, Lynn. 
Among the guests of honor was Mrs. Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, wife of the Vice-President of 
the United States, who came over from her sum- 
mer home in Danvers. In the receiving-line with 
Mrs. Clough were Mrs. Fairbanks; Mrs. Gran- 
ger, the State regent; Mrs. Susie M. Plummer 
and Mrs. Horatia Littlefield, regent and vice- 
regent of the Chapter. As Mrs. Fairbanks is a 
former president-general of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, her pres- 
ence among the Daughters of the Revolution was 
especially notable, and gave great pleasure. 


In accordance with the prevailing belief held 
by historians that the Mayflower sailed from Hol- 
land on her momentous voyage to New England 
about August 1, the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts observed Mayflower Day on August 1, hold- 
ing a large reception in their handsome rooms in 
Mt. Vernon Street. 


On August 20 were held the exercises of dedi- 
cation of the Pilgrim Monument at Province- 
town. President Roosevelt came from Oyster Bay 
to be present, and Governor Guild was among the 


speakers. 
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ATTLEBORO 


A REMARKABLE STORY OF 


S77. is creditably narrated that 
4 about the year 1780 a deserter 
A from the Continental Army, 
Bedford by name, settled in the 
ancient town of Attleboro and 
established there a small shop for the man- 
ufacture of jewelry, and that this is the 
chance-sown seed out of which has grown 
one of the largest and most successful. of 
New England’s industries. 

To-day Attleboro jewelry goes to all parts 
of the world. Within a week one of her 
many enterprising firms, the D. F. Briggs 
Company, has shipped a case of twenty 
dozen bracelets to deck the dusky arms of 
the beauties of Singapore. India, Arabia, 
Africa, China, Japan, and the islands of the 
sea are all open and well-known markets to 
the dainty product of this vigorous Massa- 
chusetts town. 

With still greater pride may her citizens 
point to the fact that this splendid industrial 
victory has been achieved in strict accord- 
ance with the best American ideals. Where- 
ever the Attleboro banner floats, and it is 
well to the front on all the great ‘‘battle- 
fields of business,’ it is a symbol of the 
triumph of the great American idea of open 
competition. No trust-control or secret- 
trade agreements mar the business-methods 
of these great factories. In fact it is difficult 
to imagine a more wholesome condition 
than that which prevails. 

The “‘help” is well paid, contented, in- 
telligent. The Trade Union idea has gained 
no foothold. The majority of the factory 
owners live in the town, and many of them 
have risen from the bench to the control 
and ownership of great factories where the 
stranger is amazed to see acres of floor-space 
devoted to the construction of all kinds of 
metallic and jewelled ornament. Every- 
where is the clink of gold, and the gems of 
Golconda are handled by the shovelful. 

One Attleboro bank supplies more than 
a million dollars of Uncle Sam’s gold coin to 
these factories to be melted down. Bar- 
gold is also used, but most of the factories 
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prefer to use coin-gold — a not insignificant 
item for the calculations of the United States 
Mint. 

About the first question that one is in- 
clined to ask in regard to an industrial com- 
munity is not, ‘Who are its millionaires ?”’ 
but “What is the condition of its toilers ?”’ 

The Attleboro jewelry trade and its allied 
industries employ more than six thousand 
operatives, about half of them young 
women. Many of the latter come from the 
neighboring towns and cities. Eleven car- 
loads of young women go back and forth 
from the city of Taunton daily. These girls 
are well paid and self-respecting. The 
moral tone of the manufacturing community 
is remarkably clean and wholesome. The 
working-day is ten hours. The wages paid 
average higher than those of textile mills, 
and Attleboro in consequence gets first 
choice. 

Of the working-people resident in Attle- 
boro, a large proportion own their homes. 
Native Americans are still in the majority, 
although there are many Germans, and lat- 
terly large numbers of Swedes, and they are 
working their way to the front. 

There, for example, is the Frank Moss- 
berg factory — Swedish throughout, and 
none the less intensely American. This 
great establishment is one of the few in 
Attleboro not engaged directly in the jewelry 
business. Beginning with the manufacture 
of special machinery for the jewelry-makers, 
Mr. Mossberg has developed a general 
business for the manufacture of high-grade 
special machinery, bicycle sundries, etc., 
whose product is widely and favorably 
known. Practical machinists, it is part of 
their work to take the ideas of inventors and 
reduce them to practical form. 

A typical and remarkable instance of the 
rise of a man by sheer ability and force of 
character from the work-bench to the owner- 
ship of a great factory is that of the present 
head of the S. O. Bigney Company. 

Mr. S. O. Bigney, of Attleboro, is one of 
the largest manufacturing jewellers in the 
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S. O. Bigney 
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United States. When a young man he 
started out single-handed and alone to 
make his way in the industrial world, and 
by his forceful character and determination 
we find him to-day employing a large force 
of men and women, and the owner of one of 
the largest, if not the largest, jewelry-plants 
in the United States. During all these 
years he has never experienced a strike or 
suffered from any other trouble with his 
employees. The average wages of the 
young women in his 
employ are $2 a 
day, and of the men 
over $3 a day. He 
lives the strenuous 
life and believes in 
justice and fair 
play, for which he 
stands ready to is- 
sue a challenge at 
any time. This is 
the motto which ap- 
pears on his busi- 
ness cards: ‘‘ Eter- 
nal hustle coupled 
with honesty and 
integrity is the just 
price of success.” 

Notwithstanding 
his busy life in con- 
nection with his in- 
dustry, he has given 
much time to politi- 
cal matters. He was 
elected to the Gov- 
ernor’s council from 
the second district 
by a very flattering 
vote. He served in 
that body one year, 
and declined a renomination on account of 
the pressing demands of his business. 

He has been to Washington many times 
in the interests of our New England indus- 
tries. He was elected a delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of whom he is a great ad- 
mirer. His friends throughout the State in- 
sist that he shall be one of the four dele- 
gates-at-large to attend the next National 
Convention. 

A lineal descendant of Merle d’Aubigne 
(corrupted to Bigney), the good old Hugue- 
not stock of his paternal side and the sturdy 
Scotch ancestry of his mother have com- 
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Frank Mossberg 
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bined to produce a type of man who is es- 
sentially a builder and leader. 

Among the industries arising out of the 
jewelry manufacture is that of designing and 
die-making, and prominent among those 
who are engaged in this work is the firm of 
Sworbel and Heath, who made the design 
and the dies for the first coinage of Cuba, 
and whose ideas are stamped on many of 
the most artistic products of the jeweller’s 
art. One is tempted to dwell too long on 
these interesting 
bits of industrial 
history, for each of 
these factories has 
its own story of 
strenuous effort and 
victorious achieve- 
ment, its failures, 
losses, and notable 
successes. 

For it is by no 
means true that 
when the visitor has 
seen one of these 
factories he has 
seen all. Particu- 
larly the stranger in 
Attleboro should 
inquire for the 
great factory of the 
D. F. Briggs Com- 
pany, for years a 
well-known name 
throughout the jew- 
welry trade of the 
world. The busi- 
ness is now owned 
by C. H. and W. 
C. Tappen, who 
have also purchased 


the very valuable right to use the D. 


The export trade of 


F. Briggs name. 
Making 


this firm is exceedingly large. 


a specialty of chains, bracelets, and rings, 


they send them in fabulous quantities 
to every corner of the globe. In addition 
to its bar-gold, silver, and other metals, the 
factory melts down an average of $1,500 of 
coin-gold daily. This coin-gold is largely 
used for its convenience of form for certain 
manufacturing purposes, and the ease and 
exactness with which the value in use may 
be instantly computed. It is one of the fine 
things about the business that it has this 
tendency, because of the material employed, 
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A celebrated North Attleboro concern 


to develop minute accuracy and honesty. 
And it is this reliability of Attleboro jewelry 
and jewellers — the fact that it is always 
just what it claims to be — that has given 
to such firms as the D. F. Briggs Company 
their world-wide market. 

Another firm which has passed the quar- 
ter-century mark is the R. B. Macdonald 
Company, who are the makers of many 
popular specialties, the most widely known 
of which is the “Little Beatrice” locket, a 
dainty little ornament that finds its own way 
straight to the feminine heart. This firm 
also does an extensive business in sterling 
silver novelties, brooches, and scarf-pins. 
Situated on County Street, with commodi- 
ous quarters in a fine new factory building, 
they bid fair to fulfil another quarter cen- 
tury of successful history. 

The discovery and development of a pop- 
ular specialty is the dream of the manu- 
facturing jeweller, and those who have ac- 
complished it are, with-ordinary business 
ability, sure of success. Thus the Mason 
Howard & Company firm, also a County 
Street establishment, have invented and 
made a place in the market for the ‘‘ Velvet 
Bracelet,” a very successful novelty. The 
firm is not among ‘the old business houses 


of Attleboro, having been established in 
1898, but their interesting line of novelties 
has made a place for them well to, the 
front. 

As one reviews this story of business en- 
terprise and feels the keen atmosphere of 
trade, the question arises as to Attleboro’s 
part in the greater problems of State and 
nation. Is this pursuit of commercial su- 
premacy so engrossing as to leave no room 
for patriotism, for altruistic devotion to the 
public interest ? 

The question is one that foreigners are 
prone to answer in the affirmative, not only 
for Attleboro, but for all America, and it is 
one of the deepest interest to all Americans. 

Attleboro’s answer is clear and clean-cut. 
It is an old town, well past its second cen- 
tury, and has seen all the great movements 
of American history — and in them all its 
own part has been both unusually large and 
highly honorable. In the days of the minute- 
men Attleboro was able to organize two 
companies of these devoted soldiers, and 
many a quota of staunch supporters of the 
Colonial cause besides. Veteran manufac- 
turers like Mr. C. O. Sweet, of the C. O. 
Sweet & Son Company, long with , the 
Bigney factory, and now at the head of a 
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Washington Street, North Attleboro 


flourishing establishment, have seen the 
shops emptied of hands at Lincoln’s stirring 
call in the days of the great war for the 
Union. 

Nor has interest in letters and the learned 
professions languished through the press of 
trade. Attleboro has furnished college 
presidents to Yale University, Rhode Island, 
Union and Columbia Colleges, and has sent 
forth men distinguished in the pulpit, at 
the bar, and in the sciences. Samuel Robin- 
son, the distinguished geologist, Benjamin 
West, the mathematician, Dr. Naphtali 
Daggett, president of Yale College, Hon. 
David Daggett, chief justice of Connecticut, 
Rev. James Maxcy, president of Columbia 
College, and Nathan Smith, of the Harvard 
Medical College, are a few of her distin- 
guished sons. 

Another common mistake is to identify 
Attleboro with the cheap jewelry trade. It 
is true that the Attleboro factories turn out 
great quantities of low-priced jewelry, but 
of excellent quality. They also manufacture 
the very highest grades in many lines. 

Such concerns as the W. E. Richards & 
Company firm are devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of solid gold jewelry. A young 
concern, entering on their ninth year, they 


are already well known throughout the 
country. Mr. Raymond M. Horton, one of 
Attleboro’s own young men, is at the head 
of the business, which employs fifty skilled 
workers in gold, and uses the most advanced 
mechanical appliances. 

Our visit to Attleboro must also include a 
call on the C. A. Marsh & Company’s in- 
teresting establishment. Here system and 
organization are carried to the very highest 
degree of perfection. Nothing is too minute 
to escape attention, and each detail is an 
object of careful study. The secrets of suc- 
cess may be learned by clear object-lessons, 
as one is conducted from office to factory, 
and from bench to bench, of this justly re- 
spected firm. 

Between Attleboro and North Attleboro 
there is a good-natured and keen rivalry 
that is well in keeping with the spirit of 
competition that pervades the Attleboro 
atmosphere. 

North Attleboro, four miles distant from 
Attleboro, is, historically, the older com- 
munity of the two by half a century, and 
was for many years the leading centre. 
Many of the largest and finest jewelry fac- 
tories are located in North Attleboro. Some 
of these are models of factory construction, 
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The Woodcock Garrison 


and with their acres of well-ordered and 
even artistic buildings are a source of con- 
tinued amazement to the visitor; for it 
seems as though there were no end of them, 
and all devoted to the manufacture of tiny 
trinkets. Among the young and vigorous 
concerns of North Attleboro is the Main- 
teint Brothers and Elliot Company, occupy- 
ing quarters in a fine, new brick factory 
building and looked upon by their neighbors 
as one of the most active and enterprising of 
the North Attleboro concerns. 

Then there is the great Draper factory, 
known as the “‘ Estate of O. M. Draper Com- 
pany,” manufacturers of the world-cele- 
brated O. M. Draper chains. These chains 
are the result of nearly fifty years of careful 
specialization, and they have stood the test 
of time. None but the most high-priced, 
skilled laboris employed. No process known 
to the chain-maker for hardening the gold 
is overlooked. Finish is one of the points 
strongly insisted on, and half a century of 
honorable business dealing has given to 


this firm the confidence of the trade. With 
a reputation for square dealing and honest 
values, this splendid monument to business 
capacity and integrity is a just source of 
pride to the citizens not only of Attleboro but | 
of all New England. Founded by Mr. O. M. 
Draper, the pioneer vest-chain manufac- 
turer of Attleboro, its history has been one 
of steady growth on solid merit. 

In this sketch of Attleboro’s industrial 
growth we have made no attempt to cover 
the field in detail. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose if we have mentioned that 
which is most typical — and if we have left 
an impression of wholesome conditions, 
prosperity justly achieved, contented crafts- 
men, and business leaders of integrity and 
the true American spirit, we will have told 
our story. 

Attleboro is a bright spot in the industrial 
life of New England to-day, and her achieve- 
ments, hardly paralleled, may well be a 
source of pride to every New Englander 
and every true American. 
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Book Notes | 


A FRONTIER TOWN, AND OTHER EssAys. By 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 

This collection of essays and lectures are es- 
pecially valuable, coming as they do from the pen 
of one so well fitted by his political career to write 
intelligently upon such subjects as : “‘Good Cit- 
izenship,” “The Senate of the United States,” 
‘‘History,” “Samuel Adams,” “Theodore Roose- 
velt,” “Senator Hoar,” ‘American History,” 
“Certain Principles of Town Government,” 
“Franklin,” “‘The United States at Algeciras.” 

The first of the series, ‘‘A Frontier Town,”’’ is 
an address which Mr. Lodge delivered at Green- 
field, Massachusetts, June 9, 1903, on the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the incorpo- 
ration of the town, and is a most interesting and 
entertaining story of the history of that place. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. 
This book is an attempt at the literary topog- 
raphy of the West of England. The author takes 


the reader to Cornwall with Borrow, to Teign- . 


mouth with Keats, to the Quantocks with Words- 
worth, to Clevedon with Coleridge and Tenny- 
son, to Dean Prior with Herrick, to Morwenstow 
with Hawker. He tries to interpret the message 
which Richard Jeffries gave to the world from his 
Wiltshire home, follows the ramblings of Celtic 
saints about the West Country, touches the liter- 
ary associations of old Bristol, and dreams of 
King Arthur at Tintagel. (Chatto & Windus, 
London. Price, six shillings, net.) 


STANDARD SELECTIONS. Arranged and Edited by 
Robert I. Fulton, Dean in the School of Oratory 
in the Ohio Wesleyan University, Thomas C. 
Trueblood, Professor of Elocution and Oratory 
in the University of Michigan, and Edwin P. 
Trueblood, Professor of Elocution and Oratory 
in Earlham College. 

A collection and adaptation of superior produc- 
tions from the best authors for use in the class- 
room and on the platform. The main purpose of 
this book is to provide, in addition to many stand- 
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ard and familiar selec- 
tions, new material in | \ 
poetry, and oratory | wy 
that has never before 
appeared in books of A\ 
this sort. The selec- 7 

tions are arranged in 

six different classes, 

covering a wide range of thought and emotion. 
Each piece of the nearly two hundred chosen is 
of a high grade from a literary standpoint, and has 
been proved successful and popular for public en- 
tertainment. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, $1.2<.) 


PRISCILLA OF THE DOLL-SHop. By Nina Rhodes. 

Such pretty little books, both outside and in, are 
these of the “Brick House Series,’’ as they are 
called, from their well-known cover-designs, and 
are eagerly sought by children all over the country. 

There are three stories in this volume, 
“Priscilla of the Doll-Shop,” “Lulu’s Penance,” 
and “When Eva Was Seven,” told in excellent 
taste and with complete naturalness. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES RUSSELL 

LowELL. By Edward W. Emerson. 

This is a most fascinating story of the varied ex- 
periences of Charles Russell Lowell, who was a 
scholar, mechanic, railroad treasurer, iron-mas- 
ter, and cavalry commander. 

Every word of the story of Lowell’s life is inter- 
esting and of an unusually high literary order, and 
the copies of his own letters give a better insight 
into his life and character than anything else could 
possibly do. 

The book is illustrated mainly by portraits, and 
there is a war map. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price, $2.00, net.) 


RAYMOND BENSON AT KRAMPTON. By Clarence 

B. Burleigh. 

This is a story of two live boys at a preparatory 
school, with a glimpse at the inner workings of 
the various societies, and is as full of fun and ex- 
citement as any boy could wish. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 
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How to Lie Awake — 
DRINK COFFEE 


Then after awhile you can have a round with Nervous 
Prostration. Plain old Common Sense suggests, leave 


off the irritating, delusive drug and use 


and a ten days’ trial will prove 


‘*There’s a Reason” 


Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
One has a “ Divine Right” to feel fit as a Lord. Why not? 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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THE TURN OF THE BALANCE. By Brand Whit- 
lock. 

A strong and horrible story dealing with all the 
intricacies of the law in every minute and painful 
detail. The pity is that it is possible in this Chris- 
tian age to write such a heartrending tale with any 
degree of truth. 

If only it could remedy, even to a slight degree, 
any of the evils so strikingly and boldly set forth, 
it would be worth while; if not, better save one’s 
self the intense nervous strain of reading it. 

There can be no question of the literary ability 
of its author, for in its way it is as strong a story as 
“The Pit.” (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.; Indian- 


apolis). 


THE Boy AND THE OUTLAW, a Tale of John 
Brown’s Raid on Harper’s Ferry. By Thomas 
J. L. McManus. 

This is a story written by one who as a boy grew 
up at Harper’s Ferry, and from the diary which 
he then kept has written an interesting story with 
many an amusing incident about the people and 
historic events of that dismantled and battle- 
scarred town which guards the gateway to the 
Shenandoah Valley. Mr. McManus says: 

“Notwithstanding the lively times that we had 
at Harper’s Ferry, nothing that occurred during 
the war made such an impression on my mind as 
the dramatic scenes connected with the bold raid 
of ‘Old John Brown.’ After the lapse of half a 
century, they seem to have happened but yester- 
day. We youngsters were frightened out of our 
wits, as we were told that all whites would be put 
to death by the liberated negroes; and the slaves 
were in terror because they did not know what 
was in store for them.” 

Out of this raid he has woven a jolly romance. 
(The Grafton Press, New York.) 


WHEN I Was A GIRL IN ITALy. By Marietta 

Ambrosi. 

This is the story of the life of an American girl 
born and reared in Italy. It is an interesting ac- 
count of the manners and customs of the Italian 
‘people, how they celebrate their holidays, dress 
and train their babies, their games and amuse- 


ments, all told for boys and girls. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston.) 
Two CADETS WITH WASHINGTON. By W. O. 


Stoddard. 

This is an historical novel for boys. It is the 
story of the Revolution, beginning with the battle 
of Bunker Hill. It is the sort of story boys like, 


with some real boys and girls in it. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston.) 
Four Boys IN THE YELLOWSTONE. By E. T. 


Tomlinson. 
A book for young Americans, for it is the story 
of one of our great national parks. It is well to 
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familiarize our youth with America’s rocks and 
rills and templed hills about which their praises 
are sung, and to awaken in them an appreciation 
of the vastness, the beauty and grandeur, of the 
land of their birth. 

This is the story of four boys’ trip to the Yel. 
lowstone, how they went and what they did, and 
it will surely help to arouse in its readers an inter. 
est in this one of our marvellous possessions, above 
the beautiful arch at the entrance of which js 
carved in stone: “For the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people.” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Boston.) 


Two LITTLE FRIENDS IN Norway. By Margaret 

Sidney. 

This is a delightful story for little girls -- and 
grown-ups, too. The author’s preface gives an 
idea of the style and setting of the book: 

“During a long, leisurely, delighful cruise, in 
the summer of 1905, through the fjords of Norway, 
from Bergen to the North Cape, then on to Spitz- 
bergen, the marvellous scenery held full possession 
of me, as is naturally the case with every wanderer 
into that wonderful region. 

“But the marvels revealed under the spell of the 
Midnight Sun, through a cruise made almost whol- 
ly in superb weather under kindly skies, became, 
after all, a source of interest to be divided with 
another kind of study. This was connected with 
the people living in the midst of these wonderful 
fastnesses of nature, only to be seen at best in 
their own setting. This study was fascinating, 
yielding a rich harvest. 

“Too much in approval cannot be said of these 
people. It was a constant delight to find unfold- 
ing before our eyes the best qualities of human 
nature that a student of his kind fondly looks for 
wherever he goes. Truth, honor, honesty — all 
the rugged and.simple virtues that ought to con- 
trol a man — here were the daily accompaniments 
of the Norwegian life, regardless of the fear or 
favor of onlookers. And the children —I could 
not withstand them! 

“In Brita, wholly, as in every other Norwegian 
character set forth in these pages, a creature of 
my imagination, I hope to show to others what I 
learned to love while there,— the dear little chil- 
dren of Norway.” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Boston.) 


N gw CHRONICLES OF REBEccA. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 

The “New Chronicles of Rebecca” are addi- 
tional tales of the doings of ‘‘Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” and, to those who have read the 
latter, will need no further recommendation than 
the statement that they contain all the charm of the 
first book. As a picture of village life in Maine, 
“Rebecca” is well-nigh unequalled; the people 
and the places seem very real. As for Rebecca 
herself, she is the same bright, winsome, thought- 
ful child as before, whom our grandmothers 
would have described as “old-fashioned” on ac- 
count of her quaint, grown-up speeches. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50.) 
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Retreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50c. 
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all the power, speed and| 


A two-passenger car with 


comfort of the 


largest and most elaborate types. 
Provided with every modern equipment and accessory. | 


Price as shown, $1,250; with detachable tonneau $1,400. | 
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Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the bes papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 


hon. 

WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet all 
social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 


a copy on request. 
The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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